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Letters 
to the 
Editor 


Thoughts on Jester 

TO THE EDITOR: 

It was nothing short of an honor to par¬ 
ticipate in your recent Jester tribute issue, 
and I certainly consider myself honored 
further by the biographical note with 
which you postfaced my piece on Ad 
Reinhardt. I hope I am not being too 
petty, therefore, in requesting that a 
couple of errors be corrected and bits of 
information be updated. 

The only emendation I offer for the 
Reinhardt article itself is to a one-letter 
typo near the end, where I meant to de¬ 
scribe a "philistine John Q. Public type 
pointing at an abstract painting and guf¬ 
fawing, 'Haw haw, what does that 
mean?'" Back in those days, philistine 
John Q. Public types were not likely to 
be painting, as the typo would have it, 
and, as much as I've seen in my rounds 
through mondo arte, I've never seen 
anyone paint at anything. 

One of the two corrections on the in¬ 
formation provided in my own biogra¬ 
phy is about as grave: the Documenta VI 
exhibition took place in 1977, not 1976. 
The other correction, however, is of 
some weight. In June, after I'd supplied 
you with the information for the bio, I 
resigned from Art Express and Kenneth 
Friedman, with whom I am continuing 
the project on Fluxus, was fired from his 
position as Editor. Such change in ac¬ 
creditation would normally be allowed 
to go by the wayside by all concerned, 
chalking it up to events that couldn't 
stop the presses. But I wish to empha¬ 
size our dissociation from Art Express, 
as the publisher of that magazine, 
whose unprofessional behavior 
prompted my resignation (and the 
resignation of the entire editorial staff 
and most of the correspondents) in the 
first place, has continued to use my 
name, Friedman's name, and the names 
and material of others after being 
expressly prohibited from doing so. 

Thus I feel it necessary to clarify at 
every opportunity my disengagement 
from Art Express, as consuming of time 


and effort as this may be. 

Sorry to burden you and your readers 
with these corrections, large and small, 
but my record, and Reinhardt's joke, is 
best set straight. 

Peter Frank '72 
New York, N.Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The Jester issue of CCT is beautifully 
done. My congratulations to everyone 
involved; especially, for the tasteful 
tribute to Ad Reinhardt. 

Herman Wouk '34 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Belatedly last night I sat down to "skim" 
the Spring/Summer 1981 issue of 
Columbia College Today and soon 
found myself reading virtually every 
word with rapt fascination. Congratula¬ 
tions to you and your staff for 
producing a truly brilliant tour de force. 

For most of the twenty-five years, 
1934-1959, I had the good fortune to be 
in charge of admissions to the College. 
Observers even more objective than I 
would agree that somewhere during 
those years there was a kind of Golden 
Age when the College was the best of all 
possible collegiate worlds —and prob¬ 
ably better than most of us who enjoyed 
it were able to appreciate at the time. In 
any event, this great issue of CCT 
brought back such a host of many- 
splendored memories that I found 
myself swimming hard to avoid drown¬ 
ing in a flood of pleasant nostalgia. 

I am glad to send the enclosed token 
response to your voluntary subscription 
drive with the hope that your admirable 
work will continue. 

Bernard P. Ireland '31 

Hamden, Conn. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Your article concerning 80 Years of Jester 
celebrated the anniversary of that noble 
magazine but did not mention those of 
us who slaved to ensure that the maga¬ 
zine did not perish in 1974. 

The mid-1970s were a dangerous time 
for periodicals on the Columbia campus. 
Jester, in particular, suffered the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. A 
victim of budget cuts and decreased 
readership following a tumultuous dec¬ 
ade, Jester was considered a frivolous 
outlet for subtle ribaldry and heavy sar¬ 
casm. Jester was chief among those 
activities considered terminal by Ferris 


Booth Hall and Dean's office potentates. 
It was only through the efforts of Hillary 
Hinzmann, myself, and later, a staff of 
dedicated loonies that an inherited mim¬ 
eographed rag was transformed into an 
8 V 2 x 11 , offset-printed, glossy-covered, 
respectable humor magazine — worthy 
of advertisers' support. In fact, the 1975 
Harry Bauld "Rembrandt 169" cover 
made mention of in your article, signal¬ 
ling the recovery of Jester, was the 
product of suite-mate coercion exercised 
by the undersigned to guarantee reader- 
ship and at the same time, provide valu¬ 
able therapeutic assistance to an anxiety- 
ridden art history major. 

I suppose it is fitting that those of us 
who successfully circumvented so much 
negativism and bureaucracy should be 
obfuscated by more facile tales of talent, 
humor and yore. Notwithstanding your 
article's omissions, I am sure I speak for 
everyone who has a vested interest in 
being funny, and providing entertain¬ 
ment to the Columbia community, 
when I say that I most certainly would 
do it all again. As that second-rate au¬ 
thor, Herman Hesse, once wrote, "Eter¬ 
nity is but a moment, just long enough 
for a joke." 

Scott F. Morgan '77 

New York, N.Y. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

CCT's Jester retrospective was loads of 
good clean fun. We bet, though, that a 
more serious look at old Jesters would 
have revealed an occasionally satirical 
eye cast toward social and political is¬ 
sues of the past eighty years. Surely 
there was more than epochs of golden 
humor and Cerf's up. 

Take Ad Reinhardt, for example. In 
'34 he produced a cartoon depicting 
University president Nicholas Murray 
Butler about to gobble up a platter of 
tasty babies. President Butler didn't like 
the impending legislation against child 
labor, and Reinhardt felt compelled to 
comment. Jester wouldn't allow the 
cartoon in the magazine, so Reinhardt 
offered it to Spectator, which ran it, 
upsetting Butler's digestion. 

(continued on page 4) 


CCT welcomes letters from readers. 
Some abridgement may be necessary 
because of space limitations. Please 
direct letters for publication "to the 
editor." 
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Letters 

(continued from page 2) 

Compared with the tumultuous Thir¬ 
ties, we can confirm that Jester in the 
early Sixties was pretty tame. In fact, 
we used a couplet from Yeats to initiate 
our editorship in 1964: 

The jester walked in the garden: 

The garden had fallen still; 

But briefly. Jester bells did tinkle against 
the quiet, as he cast his motley in direc¬ 
tions that anticipated major changes on 
and off campus over subsequent years. 
Was this Jester funny? Perhaps only de- 
pressingly so, since fact:, the Jester par¬ 
ody of Ralph Ginzburg's magazine fact:, 
indicated that we had already been, or 
were about to be, by forces beyond the 
old college spirit. 

The October-November 1964 number 
advertised a "tribute to the Fourflushing 
Petty Burghers of Morningside." This 
Jester expressed ironically — though not 
without a certain moral firmness — dis¬ 
comfort over the relationship between 
the local business community. Univer¬ 
sity students, and the University corpo¬ 
ration. This edition, needless to say, did 
not stimulate local merchants to buy ads 
in subsequent issues, but these were 
days before the apotheosis of the bot¬ 
tom line. The December-January '64-65 
number was a gala "University Expan¬ 
sion Issue." It tried to induce people to 
laugh at, and perhaps even be aware of, 
the University's real estate and commu¬ 
nity relations policies. (Some of these 
policies, it may be recalled, were to pre¬ 
cipitate something of a tiff around town 
several years hence.) A letter, purport¬ 
edly sent from 'The President's Room" 
to a Mrs. Webster, informed her that 
she and her wheelchair were taking up 
space needed for the new gymnasium. 

". . .Don't test our kindness," the Presi¬ 
dent's Room occupant implored, 'We're 
bigger than you." 

A comic strip in the same number, 
"Superblock: the Adventures of Super¬ 
man when he was in Real Estate," con¬ 
cluded with the contrite Low Library 
vowing to become "an humane univer¬ 
sity." Standing by was the beautiful 
Gracie Mansion, eagerly looking for¬ 
ward to the day Superblock would be 
erected. We hoped for a happy ending. 
Who could have predicted Gracie's gang 
rape of Hamilton Hall in '68? 

Perhaps Jester did hide his light under 
a bursar for awhile after that as things 
got hot. The late Sixties weren't very 
funny and many funnybones of our 


generation were cracked or otherwise 
engaged. But for a few stops along the 
road from "Contemporary Civilization" 
to contemporary civilization. Jester tried 
to be more than quiet and whimsical, 
and something other than zany. We 
would like to think that Jester staffers 
will remember this tradition of political 
satire during the coming years. We hope 
so, since it doesn't look like the Eighties 
are going to be very funny either. 

Richard L. Grossman' 65 
Washington, D.C. 

Stuart A. Newman '65 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

There are many giggles, several smirks 
and even a few legitimate laughs in your 
recent parody of Jester— which used to 
be a parody of itself. As I recall the 
magazine during the Bronze Age when I 
ruthlessly and wantonly matriculated at 
Columbia College, it had its moments 
but infrequently attained the grandeur 
of your rather inventive issue. 

Your biographical reports on various 
past editors were somewhat startling, 
however. I had no notion that so many 
disturbed folk are on the loose, toiling 
wildly — perhaps compulsively — to 
epater la bourgeoisie. Being bourgeois is 
a medical problem that afflicts many 
over 40, especially those with kids at ex¬ 
pensive private colleges. For the young 
whipper-snappers of the last dozen years 
of Jester editing, a sound thrashing and 
a balanced diet should do wonders. 

Raw bran is always good. 

Finally, it was swell to read your 
homage to Howard Dietz '17. He has 
long been one of the the class acts of the 
entertainment/culture world, versatile 


Errata 

A key phrase was omitted from the re¬ 
port on coeducation in the last issue 
("Around the Quads," p. 16). The pas¬ 
sage should have read: "Concessions by 
Barnard to forestall a decision by 
Columbia to admit women might prove 
worse than no change at all in the status 
quo. . ." 

In the same issue, the word "College" 
was mistakenly dropped from the name 
of the National Association of College 
Humor Magazines ("Within the Family," 
p. 12). We are told the organization will 
do its own CCT parody if we don't get 
it straight this time. 


and witty and seething with inherent 
taste. I met this gent and his nifty spouse 
via the music world, and still consider 
them examples of what civilized people 
should be. 

Now, how about a number on WKCR 
and its goofy alumni? I think that I did 
something there too. 

Walter Wager '44 
New York, N.Y. 

P.S. Gerald Green's article was excellent, 
warm, evocative. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

The Jester 80th Anniversary issue of 
CCT should become something of a col¬ 
lector's item. 

It brought back what few memories I 
have of the Jester from my undergradu¬ 
ate days (1968-72), which were lean days 
for humor (though not low comedy) at 
Columbia. So impressed am I that I re¬ 
mit herewith my (belated) voluntary 
subscription to CCT. 

Now who remembers the 1969 April 
Fool's edition of the Spectator ? As I re¬ 
member it, the deadpan was so effective 
that my Humanities class spent some 
five minutes discussing the merits of the 
"proposed" removal of the Columbia 
campus upstate (we discussed everything 
in those days) before discovering the 
hoax. . . 

Carl L. Distefano '72 
New York, N.Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

. . .Well done! At first, it was hard to 
tell which was the parody. I mean. . . 

Stanford University has its Chapparal, 
and it did have a parody issue with the 
headline, 'Masked Bandit Shoots Ronald 
Reagan," the day before he was shot, 
but it still doesn't measure up to CCT 
(or is that Jester!). 

Ronald E. Rice, '71 
Stanford, Calif. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Jester did it to me again. The first time 
was when I was a freshman. If memory 
serves correctly it was during my first 
semester that I picked up a copy of 
Spectator and blanched when I read the 
banner headline that informed us that 
the entire campus was radioactive as a 
result of atomic-bomb experiments dur¬ 
ing World War II. It would be necessary, 
the article explained, for all frequenters 
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of the Heights to wear shoes with lead 


Library For Sale: $7.50 


soles the thickness of ski-boot bottoms. 

I am not embarrassed to say that I was 
taken in so completely that I was really 
worried for an hour or so, after which 
the truth of the matter hit me. 

When I opened CCT and saw those 
(supposedly) misplaced captions under 
the photos, I thought: "Oh! They missed 
those switched captions." Being a publi¬ 
cations editor, I empathized with you. 
Then came the dawn. 

I congratulate you and your Jester 
collaborators. An effort of that kind can 
easily go awry if not done just right. In 
my opinion you did it just right. 

Mario Palmieri '50 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Thank you very much for the 80th An¬ 
niversary issue of Jester. My husband 
Harold would have loved it — the Jester 
was one of his pets and he was its man¬ 
aging editor in 1909 and senior editor in 
his senior year, 1910. 

Gladys R. Todd 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 


'TMI 



Ha 


C O L U M B I A 


A handsome 24x36” print of the facade of Butler Library, 
contributed by architect Bill Haas to markthe acquisition of 
the Libraries’5 millionth book, is now available for sale. Pro¬ 
ceeds will be used to purchase new volumes for the Li¬ 
braries’ collections. Prints are available at $7.50 each in the 
Butler Library Book Sale Room, 2nd Floor, East Corridor, or 
by mail at $10 each. Address orders to: Columbia University 
Libraries, c/o Roberta Friedman, 315 Butler Library, New 
York, N.Y. 10027. Be sure to include complete mailing ad¬ 
dress and ZIP code. Order now-supplies are limited. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

. . .Asa former Business Manager of 
Jester, as well as of the Laddies' Home 
Journal, which was issued in 1951 or 
1952, I enjoyed seeing the familiar car¬ 
toons of Gerald Weiss and Henry Maz- 
zeo but noted the absence of the biting 
illustrations by Carlo Caffuzzi. Was also 
pleased to read Larry Grossman's article 
on PBS and to see David Braun's picture 
on page 54. Had not seen either since 
our 25th class reunion at Arden House. 
These are the features which endear 
Columbia College Today to those of us 
who relish a stroll down memory lane. 

Aldo Ippolito '52 

Toronto, Ontario 


TO THE EDITOR: 

. . .Show those old Jester numbers to 
the present board. The stuff they recent¬ 
ly sent me was awful—unfunny, punk, 
raw, perverted and filthy. 

I gather that no university funds go 
for non-athletic activities, and the days 
of Arrow Collar and Camel ads with 
good fees are long past. But shades of 
Corey Ford, Tom Wenning, Edgar Brom¬ 
berg, Phil Humphrey, Henry Grant, 
and Perry Ivins, aren't there any real 
humorists and illustrators on the 
Heights today? 

I am not completely immune to the 
off-color joke if it is funny. I do not re- 
(continued on page 49) 



Artist, Columbia alumnus, Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris; has 
exhibited in France, Madison Avenue, Soho - has paintings 
of Low Memorial Library, St. Paul’s Chapel and other New 
York City subjects. 

Interested parties are invited to contact him for private 
viewing or additional information. 

Les Rosen 
440 Riverside Drive 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
(212) 662-4661 
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Around 

the 

Quads 


Special Edition 

Columbia Spectator 
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College will go coed in ’83; 
BC gets tenure concession 


Athletics faces 
biggest changes ® 

By DAVE RUBEL, 



BC faculty praises accord, 
but admits apprehension 


Peace at last: Both Columbia and Bamfird expressed satisfaction over the accord. 


Historic agreement: 

Columbia will admit 
women next year 

Columbia College, an all-male institu¬ 
tion since its founding as King's College 
in 1754, will admit women next year for 
the first time. 

University President Michael I. 

Sovern '53 and Barnard College Presi¬ 
dent Ellen V. Futter announced jointly 
on January 22 that the two schools will 
revise their long-standing affiliation 
agreement, which restrained Columbia 
College from admitting women in the 
past. The College will now prepare to 
enroll both men and women in the fall 
of 1983 while Barnard continues as an 
independent college for women. 

The historic announcement followed 
more than eighteen months of negoti¬ 
ations during which Columbia sought to 
achieve a level of undergraduate co¬ 
education comparable to that at other 
Ivy League schools, through increased 
cooperation with Barnard. "It became 
clear during these negotiations that only 
by admitting women could Columbia 
College achieve that level without 
seriously damaging Barnard's academic 
program and compromising Barnard's 
integrity as an independent, financially 
self-reliant institution," the joint state¬ 
ment declared. 

The new agreement, which awaits 
formal review by the University Senate 
and the Barnard and Columbia trustees, 
also extends existing arrangements 
which allow students to cross-register 
for courses and share libraries and other 
facilities "until at least 1989." In addi¬ 
tion, the process of faculty tenure 
review will be modified to give Barnard 
more control over its teaching appoint¬ 
ments. 

Ever since 1972, when Dartmouth 
College began admitting women, Co¬ 
lumbia College has been the only all¬ 
male school in the Ivy League. It is also 
the only division of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity that does not admit women. The 


College faculty has repeatedly expressed 
its desire to end this anomaly; student 
opinion has been overwhelmingly in 
favor of increased coeducation; and the 
administration has long held that single¬ 
sex education for men was anachro¬ 
nistic. For more than a decade. College 
deans have argued that women should 
not be denied full access to a Columbia 
education, and that their exclusion was 
harmful to the College's interests. 

Barnard is a separate corporation 
with its own board of trustees, endow¬ 
ment, campus facilities, faculty, and 
curriculum. Its administration has con¬ 
sistently opposed outright merger with 
Columbia. "We cannot and shall not 
abandon our role as an independent 
women's college," President Futter de¬ 
clared at her inauguration on November 
22. "Let this day mark the end of our 
psychological preoccupation with the 
Barnard-Columbia relationship." 

Columbia's desire for change, coupled 
with Barnard's determination to pre¬ 
serve its autonomy, led College Dean 
Arnold Collery to appoint a select com¬ 
mittee in November 1980 to study the 
feasibility of unilateral coeducation at 
Columbia. The committee reported last 
April that the admission of women was 
necessary for the College to maintain its 
academic quality at a time in which the 


college-bound population is declining. 

Columbia-Barnard talks intensified 
last May and continued throughout the 
summer. In October, negotiators re¬ 
portedly reached "agreement in prin¬ 
ciple" on key aspects of a plan to in¬ 
crease cooperation between the schools. 
However, the deep contradiction be¬ 
tween the two schools' priorities soon 
became manifest, and led to the January 
22 announcement. 

Large questions remain for each insti¬ 
tution. Concern has been voiced about 
Barnard's long-term prospects, now that 
it will be in direct competition for stu¬ 
dents with Columbia. Another critical 
issue will be the impact of coeducation 
on Columbia's intercollegiate athletics. 

Immediate reaction to the new agree¬ 
ment was positive on both sides of 
Broadway. While Miss Futter described 
the move to reporters as a "tremendous 
triumph for Barnard," Hamilton Hall 
staffers lifted a champagne toast to the 
future health of the College. 

Whatever lies ahead for the women of 
Columbia's Class of 1987, they will not 
become the first alumnae of the College. 
Anna Kornbrot received her College 
B.A. in 1975 in a joint degree program 
with the Engineering School; she was 
soon followed by Ann B. Candy '78. 
Miss Kornbrot, who later became the 
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first College alumna to marry a College 
alumnus (Barry Klayman 74) and is 
now an oral surgeon in Philadelphia, 
thinks the new agreement is "great for 
women." She expresses her concern, 
however, that the Columbia faculty 
lacks role models for young women. 

J.C.K. 


Search committee named: 

Collery steps down 
as College dean 

A 12-member search committee chaired 
by historian and University Provost 
Fritz Stem '46 was appointed in October 
to recommend a successor to Arnold 
Collery as Dean of Columbia College. 
Dean Collery announced last August 
that he would step down at the end of 
the 1981-82 academic year after five 
years in office. 

Nominated by the College's Commit¬ 
tee on Instruction, the members of the 
search committee are: Hyman Bass, 
Professor of Mathematics (deputy chair¬ 
man); Sherman Beychok, Kempner Pro¬ 
fessor of Biological Sciences; Jonathan 
R. Cole '67, Professor of Sociology; 

Carl F. Hovde '50, Professor of English 
and Comparative Literature and Dean 
of the College from 1968 to 1972; 
Constance Jordan, Assistant Professor 
of English and Comparative Literature; 
Matthew Santirocco 71, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Classics; Joseph B. Russell '49, 
President of the Columbia College 
Alumni Association; Ivan B. Veit '28, 
Chairman of the College's Board of 
Visitors; students Alexander Moon '82 
and Ralph Lane '83; and Dr. Stern. 

Arnold Collery was appointed as the 
College's tenth Dean in July, 1977, fol¬ 
lowing a protracted search. An author¬ 
ity on international economics, he had 
previously taught for 24 years at 
Amherst College, where he was acting 
dean of faculty in 1975-76. 

At Columbia, Dean Collery has 
earned a reputation as a skilled advo¬ 
cate of the College's educational needs. 
Considered an outstanding fund-raiser, 
he has presided over an historic renewal 
of the campus's physical facilities, 
marked by the opening last year of the 
new East Campus complex and the 
renovation of Hartley and Wallach 
(formerly Livingston) halls. 

Perhaps the most significant event of 
Dean Collery's tenure was the an¬ 
nouncement, as CCT went to press, that 


Back to teaching: After five years of facing the difficult challenges of the College deanship, a 
determined and respected administrator calls it quits. 


the College will admit women next year 
— a goal he had strongly supported. 
Dean Collery has indicated that he will 
return to teaching following a year of 
sabbatical leave. 

Members of the College administra¬ 
tion expressed dismay after the 
announcement, and voiced the feeling 
that he will be difficult to replace. 
"Arnold Collery has been an outstand¬ 
ing dean," commented one colleague. 
"We have all come to appreciate his 
decency, integrity, and loyalty in fight¬ 
ing for the College's needs and for its 
place in the University's deliberations. 
This is especially true on the issues of 
attracting the best students to 
Columbia, and helping them enjoy the 
experience while they're here. We will 
miss him greatly." 


The College curriculum: 

Columbia's scientists 
'get on with it' 

A dozen Columbia students are now en¬ 
rolled in an experimental interdisciplin¬ 
ary science course that may eventually 
correct an historic flaw in the College's 
renowned general education curriculum 
and become a national model for under¬ 
graduate instruction in the sciences. 

The two-term course, entitled "The 
Theory and Practice of Science," was 
introduced in September as an option 
by which non-science majors can satisfy 
their science requirement. Explicitly 
patterned after the College's Humanities 
and Contemporary Civilization 
programs, the new course is designed to 
confront the common themes of scienti- 
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fic inquiry; beginning with a rigorous 
introduction to quantitative analysis, 
the class then proceeds to case studies 
with an emphasis on the strategies of 
scientific problem-solving. "By analysis 
and example, the course will examine 
how scientific models and theories are 
invented and how they come to be ac¬ 
cepted, verified —and rejected," an¬ 
nounces the course outline. 

Faculty from three science depart¬ 
ments are teaching the course this year: 
Herbert Goldstein, Professor of Applied 
Physics and Nuclear Engineering; 
Jonathan L. Gross, Professor of Com¬ 
puter Science; and Robert Pollack '61, 
Professor of Biological Sciences. In 
addition to teaching the class, the three 
have begun work on a textbook, tenta¬ 
tively entitled The Scientific Endeavor, 
for projected publication in 1984 by the 
Columbia University Press. This text is 
seen as critical to the long-term success 
of the program, because it would free 
the course from dependence on its 
founders and enable it to be taught by 
scientists from any department, or in¬ 
deed, to be useful to other colleges. The 
original Contemporary Civilization 
textbook held a similar importance in 
the development of the CC program. 

For many years, Columbia has la¬ 
mented its own failure to devise a 
science curriculum to complement the 
traditional core courses in the 
humanities and the social sciences. In 
his inaugural speech on September 28, 
1980, President Sovern identified the 
problem of scientific literacy for the 
non-scientist as one of the principal 
challenges facing his administration. 

"We should get on with it," he declared. 

However, despite the president's 
appeal, there was little evidence at the 
time to suggest that a bold solution was 
close at hand. 

In a Columbia College Today article, 
"From Theory to Praxis," published in 
March, 1981, Robert Pollack proposed 
an answer to the long-standing 
curricular need. Noting that "the current 
science requirement provides our 
undergraduates with a peculiar and 
limited set of choices," he outlined the 
structure and contents of an inter¬ 
disciplinary science program for the 
College. 

Almost immediately, he began hear¬ 
ing from interested colleagues and re¬ 
ceiving letters and calls from alumni 
ranging from Nobel laureate Joshua 
Lederberg '44 to Meyer Schapiro '24, the 
noted art historian. (Professor Pollack 
observes that his own involvement with 


the idea began with his concerns as a 
College alumnus and as a citizen, as 
well as a faculty member.) Most im¬ 
portant was the instantaneous support 
the course received from the central 
administration. President Sovern 
secured $60,000 to set up the pilot 
program — half from the Exxon Educa¬ 
tional Foundation, half from a College 
alumnus who prefers to remain anony¬ 
mous. University provosts Fritz Stem 
'46 and Peter Likins were "immensely 
helpful," according to Professor Pollack. 

As the first term concluded, excite¬ 
ment about the experimental course 
remained at a high level. One of the 
chief anxieties — how well the students 
would respond—was eclipsed by the 
twice-weekly experience in the class¬ 
room. 

"The students have been a very plea¬ 
sant surprise for us," Professor Gold¬ 
stein said. "They're bright, they're in¬ 
quisitive, and they've been willing to 
take on a very heavy load in a field far 
outside of their own backgrounds." 
Professor Pollack adds that in some 
cases, the students have shown an 
ability to handle scientific arguments 
"even better than the science majors 
would have." He emphasizes that this 
kind of skill, as opposed to the accum¬ 
ulation of factual knowledge, is the 
heart of the course. "It's not a survey, 
it's an anti-survey. It's perpendicular to 
a survey," he says. 

Both the difficulties and the rewards 
of the new program are acknowledged 
by students. 'The beginning section, on 
mathematics, was very, very tough," 
admits Victor Pimstein, a sophomore 
from Mexico City whose main interests 
lie in history and English. "I was com¬ 
pletely lost at that point. I almost gave 
up." 

Then the class read Mendel's original 
paper on genetics, and the crash course 
in statistics and probability suddenly 
made sense. "It was exciting to be able 
to apply the mathematical skills so 
soon, and to a serious scientific prob¬ 
lem," he says. "They're giving us a 
way of approaching not just science, 
but knowledge itself - a new way of 
seeing, really. I'd say it's more challeng¬ 
ing than CC. You cannot afford to miss 
a single class." 

'The Theory and Practice of Science" 
is still a long way from taking its place 
in the College's core curriculum, al¬ 
though the course is listed as Science 
Cl001x-Cl002y, a number reserved for 
general education courses. Large ques¬ 
tions remain about the future staffing of 


the course, which will require the on¬ 
going cooperation of several academic 
departments. Associate College Dean 
Michael Rosenthal, who was closely in¬ 
volved in the planning stages of the new 
program, comments, "I'm not sure well 
ever be at the point where we insist on 
adding it to all students' requirements. I 
could see it becoming the principal 
means by which non-science majors ful¬ 
fill the science requirement. Whatever 
happens in the long run, it's already a 
significant contribution to the cur¬ 
riculum, and one that we are tremen¬ 
dously enthusiastic about." 


Student life: 

Sherry hours, bicycle 
tours, and dinner with 
Hizzoner 

The College's commitment to improve 
student life has moved beyond dorm 
renovation to a series of new programs 
enabling students to meet faculty, ex¬ 
plore the City, and get to know each 
other better. 

One such innovation is the new Fac- 
ulty-in-Residence program, under which 
three professors have moved into dor¬ 
mitory apartments — emissaries of civili¬ 
zation dispatched into the traditional 
strongholds of campus barbarism, as it 
were. Dean of Students Roger Lehecka 
'67 believes the program will alter the 
image of a dorm as "just a place to lay 
down your head at night and have a 
party in once in a while." 

Professor of Engineering Science 
Robert A. Gross and his wife now 
occupy an apartment in the East Campus 
complex, and Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin Matthew Santirocco 
and Professor of History Hollis Lynch 
live in three-bedroom suites on the 
ninth floors of the newly-renovated 
Hartley and Wallach Halls, respectively. 

The faculty residents live rent-free for 
a three-year period, during which they 
are asked to make themselves available 
for frequent formal and casual meetings 
with students. For example, Professor 
Santirocco is holding concerts, weekly 
sherry hours, small dinner meetings and 
panel discussions with his fellow Hartley 
tenants, and has secured the involve¬ 
ment of six other faculty members in the 
activities. He plans to invite speakers 
from outside the University to address 
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issues in which students express an in¬ 
terest. 

Special attention is also being given 
to the freshman class; the College's new¬ 
comers are now grouped in three resi¬ 
dence halls instead of dispersed among 
many dorms, and they are required to 
dine at least eight times a week on cam¬ 
pus. Students are regularly joined for 
dinner by faculty and other guests. New 
York Mayor Edward Koch has agreed to 
sample the King's Table fare in February. 

The most ambitious and popular new 
program is called "Urban New York," 
which encourages groups of Columbia 
and Barnard freshmen to venture off the 
Heights and explore New York in the 
company of a faculty guide and a resi¬ 
dence hall counselor. One such foray 
was a night at the opera led by Dean 
Arnold Collery and assistant music pro¬ 
fessor Kay Shelemay. A performance of 
Mozart's Don Giovanni by the New 
York City Opera was preceded by 
supper at the home of opera patron 
Mortimor Gordon '25. Other popular 
outings included a visit to Wall Street 
with economist C. Lowell Harriss, a 
tour of Ellis and Liberty Islands with 
historian James P. Shenton '49, and stu¬ 
dio tours to the Tom Snyder and Dick 
Cavett shows. Mr. Cavett chatted at 
length with the students after he had 
finished taping a segment with Claire 
Bloom and Arthur Penn. Future plans 
already include a trip to Belmont race 
track, and a midnight bicycle tour of the 
city culminating in a sunrise breakfast in 
Chinatown. 

Jane MacDonald, Assistant Dean for 
Residence Halls, is delighted with the 
program's success so early in its exist¬ 
ence. 'We had people lined up right out 
the door to sign up for the tours," she 
said. Freshmen get priority, which 
means that upperclassmen are often 
wait-listed. "It isn't fair," said one junior. 
Why didn't they have something like 
this when I was a freshman?" Dean 
MacDonald hopes at least to include 
more commuters and Barnard students 
in future events. "If we can come up 
with more funds and people to lead the 
tours, perhaps there will be enough 
room for everyone next time." Alumni 
have been very helpful, she noted, and 
their involvement is especially valuable. 

'The day is fast approaching," Dean 
Lehecka said at the Yule Log ceremony 
this year, "when we won't have to use 
the fact that our academic program is 
first-rate to excuse the fact that every¬ 
thing else isn't." 

P.K. 


URBAN 
NEW YORK 



A brand-new program especially for Columbia and Barnard freshmen! 
Accompanied by faculty members, administrators, alumni and residence hall staff, 
you will visit some famous and not-so-famous (but equally fascinating!) spots in New 
York City. It's a perfect opportunity for you to make some new friends and learn some¬ 
thing about the city of cities — The Big Apple! 


Here's the fall line-up: 

THE TOMORROW SHOW 
WITH TOM SNYDER 

Thursdays, October 1, 8 and22 0 3:15 PM 
A look at the filming of a television talk show. 
3 students per evening. □ FREE 


A MIDNIGHT BICYCLE TOUR OF THE CITY 

Thursday, October 1 010:30 PM 

A two-wheeled tour of Brooklyn and Manhattan, led by 
Wallach Hall Head Resident Timothy Gilfoyle, and capped 
off by breakfast at sunrise. 

No limit to attendance (the more the better!) □ FREE 
(bicycles provided; students pay for own breakfast) 


ELLIS ISLAND AND THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF IMMIGRATION 

Saturday, October 10 08:30AM 

History Professor James Shenton will lead a tour of Liberty 
and Ellis Islands, followed by lunch in Chinatown. 

15 students □ $ 2.00 


A NIGHT AT THE OPERA 

Thursday, October 15 O 6:00 PM 

First meet Dean of the College Arnold Collery and Assistant 
Professor of Music Kay Shelemay in the FBH Cafe for wine 
and cheese; then journey to Lincoln Center for a per¬ 
formance of "Don Giovanni" by the New York City Opera. 
15 students □ $ 4.00 


WALL STREET 

Friday, October 16 09:00 AM 

Economics Professor Emeritus C. Lowell Harriss has 
planned a tour of Wall Street and its environs, including 
lunch at a brokerage firm. 

10 students 0 $2.00 


A WALK THROUGH CARNEGIE HILL 

Sunday, October 18 O 10:00 AM 

Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin W. Thomas MacCary 
and his wife have planned a walking tour of the historically 
and architecturally rich Carnegie Hill area (the East 90's) 
followed by lunch in their home. 

15 students □ FREE 


FRIDAY AT THE CLOISTERS 

Friday, October 23 O 12:00 noon 

Join Assistant Professor of Art History J.D. Dodds for lunch 
at The Unicorn Cafe in Fort Tryon Park and for an afternoon 
of medieval art at The Cloisters. 

15 students □ $ 2.00 


SOUTH STREET SEAPORT 

To be announced—end of October O 2:00 PM 
Columbia College Assistant Dean Frank Ayala has 
arranged a visit to the historic South Street Seaport area 
project and museum, followed by dinner at a local seafood 

15 students □ $ 3.00 


SATURDAY IN SOHO 

Saturday, November 7 O 1:00 P.M. 

Join SEAS Dean of Students James Parker for a tour of three 
Soho galleries followed by a visit to Dean Parker's loft for a 
look at his artwork and refreshments. 

10 students □ FREE 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE UNITED NATIONS 

Monday, November 9 O 1:00 PM 

First meet with Barnard Assistant Professor of Political Sci¬ 
ence Debra Miller; then on to the U.N. for a private inter¬ 
view with Dr. Davidson Hepburn, Permanent Representa¬ 
tive of the Bahamas Mission, and a tour of the building. 

15 students □ FREE 


THE DICK CAVETT SHOW 

Wednesay, November 11 O 11:30 AM 
A visit to the television studio to watch the taping of the 
show, followed by an informal discussion with Mr. Cavett 
and/or his producer. 

10 students □ FREE 


AN EVENING OF IAZZ 

Thursday, November 12 D 7:30 PM 
Mr. Joe Tolliver, Director of College Activities at Barnard, 
will take a group to The Carnegie Tavern for dinner, a per¬ 
formance by jazz pianist Ellis Larkins, and a talk with the 

10 students □ $ 3.00 


A MUSEUM LOOK AT ETHNICITY 

Saturday, November 14 O 9:00 AM 
Tours of The Museum of the American Indian, The Harlem 
Fashion Museum and El Museo Del Barrio, and lunch at a 
soul food restaurant with College HEOP Director Sharon 
Combs and SEAS Student Affairs Officer Edna Rivera. 

10 students □ FREE 


"CHICAGO CITY LIMITS” 

Thursday, November 19 0 7:00 PM 
Columbia Assistant Athletic Director Steve Singer will join 
you for an evening at an improvisational comedy cabaret, 
including a post-performance conversation with the actors. 
20 students □ $1.00 


RUSSIAN NEW YORK: BRIGHTON BEACH 

Sunday, December 6 0 2:00 PM 

Assistant Professor of Sociology Wesley Fischer has 
planned a visit to some Russian churches on Manhattan's 
Lower East Side, followed by a trip to the Russian Com¬ 
munity at Brighton Beach and dinner at a traditional 
Russian restaurant. 

10 students □ $ 4.00 


OFF-OFF BROADWAY THEATER 

Thursday, November 5 D 7:00 PM 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy Deborah Goldberg will 
accompany a group of students to The Second Stage for a 
performance of "My Sister In This House"—a haunting tale 
of two sisters in provincial France in the 1930s—and an 
informal discussion with the play's author, director and 
members of the cast 
20 students □ $2.00 


Reserve your place by signing up at The Office of 
the Assistant Dean for Residence, 113 Wallach 
Hall on the Columbia campus. Fees are due at the 
time of sign-up, and are non-refundable. 

Costs are exclusive of public transportation fares. 


Standing room only: The flyer from the College's new program, which prompted one junior 
to grumble, "Why didn't they have this when I was a freshman?" 
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Case in point: GM president F. James McDonald presents first prize to the Columbia team. From left: Don Joe, Dallas, Texas; Caesar Belbel, 
Brookline, Mass.; Kenneth Young, New York City; faculty advisor C. Anthony Broh. 


Journey to Detroit: 

Columbia students win 
GM national competition 

News occasionally has the audacity to 
break too late for a given issue of CCT, 
and then it becomes too stale for the next 
edition. But sometimes an item that falls 
through the cracks is too noteworthy to 
go unreported, even months after the 
event. The victory of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege team in the 1981 General Motors 
Intercollegiate Business Understanding 
Competition is a case in point. 

Three political science majors from 
the Class of 1981 - Caesar Belbel, Don 
Joe, and Kenneth Young — represented 
Columbia in the annual case study com¬ 
petition, which was founded by GM in 
1976 "to encourage creative student 
thought about business in America." 
Working under faculty advisor C. 
Anthony Broh, the three worked inten¬ 
sively last spring to prepare oral argu¬ 
ments and a 129-page treatise on the re¬ 
lationship between government and the 
broadcasting industry. 

The obstacles were formidable 
enough. Eight other schools had entered: 
Vanderbilt, Brown, Harvard, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Duke, Northwestern, and 
Johns Hopkins. In some instances, the 
opposing teams were five to ten times 
larger than Columbia's squad. (One 


school set an entire class to work on 
what turned out to be an 800-page 
tome; Caesar Belbel believes that the 
conciseness of the Columbia product 
gave it the advantage. The well-chosen 
political cartoons between the chapters 
probably helped, too.) The cases were 
judged by a panel which included Joseph 
Califano, the former HEW secretary, 
Irving I. Shapiro, the noted business ex¬ 
ecutive, and Dr. Elspeth Rostow, dean 
of the Lyndon B. Johnson School of 
Public Affairs. Finally, the competing 
arguments were presented before senior 
officials of GM at the corporation's 
Detroit headquarters. In the end, the 
Columbia trio had prevailed, earning a 
$7,000 prize for the College Fund. 

Ignoring the advice of their hosts to 
stay in at night, the winners celebrated 
heartily at a Greek restaurant, and then 
took in a baseball game at Tiger Stadi¬ 
um. The next day, they parted ways 
after a cab ride back to campus from 
JFK airport. 

Caesar Belbel is now working as a 
junior account executive at a Boston ad 
agency; Don Joe is at Columbia Law; 
Kenny Young is a paralegal at Green- 
baum Wolff & Ernst — yes, his applica¬ 
tions are in the mail; and Tony Broh has 
joined the faculty of Rutgers University. 
They all regard their hard-fought vic¬ 
tory as a culmination of their years at 
Columbia. "I worked as hard as I ever 


did in my undergraduate years," asserts 
Mr. Joe. He is seconded by Mr. Belbel, 
who says, "It tapped the deepest re¬ 
sources we had. We were asked to syn¬ 
thesize all the skills and abilities we had 
developed over the four ye^rs." All 
three students had warm praise for Pro¬ 
fessor Broh, whose idea it was to enter 
the competition. And he in turn told 
CCT, "I miss having top-quality students 
with their kind of commitment and de¬ 
termination. I was really impressed." 


The freshman reading list: 

All you need now 
is a faculty 

When Harvard decided to return to a 
core curriculum a few years ago, it 
made front page news in The New York 
Times. This amused many who were 
aware that Columbia College had kept 
its core curriculum all along. Now, a 
national magazine has singled out Co¬ 
lumbia for having the best undergrad¬ 
uate curriculum in the country. 

In a September Esquire article entitled 
'The Best Freshman Curriculum — for 
$167.25," writer Sarah Crichton, a 1975 
Harvard graduate, recommends the 
books on the College CC and Humani¬ 
ties reading lists to anyone interested in 
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becoming truly educated. " This is the 
freshman year you should have had," 
says the author, who wishes she had 
read the books when she was a fresh¬ 
man. 

Critical of schools that permit stu¬ 
dents to sidestep requirements, or that 
offer credit for such bizarre projects as 
setting pianos ablaze. Miss Crichton 
points out that "the freshmen over at 
Columbia College can't dance their way 
out of an education no matter how hard 
they try. No Columbia student can get 
to be a sophomore without having read 
at least thirty of the Great Ones — Aris¬ 
totle, Plato, Homer, Dante, Shake¬ 
speare, Marx, Freud, and company." 

A list of the Great Ones' works is re¬ 
produced on the facing page, with 
prices — a total of $167.25 for the do-it- 
yourselfer. "True, you won't have the 
Columbia faculty to teach you," she 
adds, "and you won't be able to meet 
the foreign language or phys-ed require¬ 
ments — but what do you expect for a 
lousy $167.25? A degree?" 

Just last year, Esquire carried a sur¬ 
prisingly complimentary review of Co¬ 
lumbia's cafeteria fare, written by food 
critic James Villas. He praised the mine¬ 
strone, the broccoli, the ham omelettes 
and the coffee, and rejoiced, "Miracle of 
miracles, everything was hot." 

With Columbia batting two-for-two 
in Esquire, we decided to call Byron 
Dobell '47, then the magazine's execu¬ 
tive editor, to ask him about it. 

"James Villas certainly found out 
about the food on his own — I remem¬ 
ber Columbia College food as being ter¬ 
rible," Mr. Dobell told us. "But I will 
say that I was the moving force behind 
the article on the freshman curriculum," 
he added, "and that was based on my 
knowledge of the College. I sent Sarah 
Crichton up there to do the story 
because I knew she had gone to Har¬ 
vard, and that she would be objective 
about it. Once she was finished, she 
agreed that Columbia has the best 
undergraduate curriculum in the coun¬ 
try." 

Convincing 17-year-olds of that fact 
can sometimes be difficult for the Col¬ 
lege admissions office, which welcomed 
the Esquire piece as a valuable re¬ 
cruiting tool. 'The fact that an outside 
authority is so enthusiastic about the 
College's curriculum is gratifying to us," 
said admissions director Jim Mc- 
Menamin. "It adds credibility to what 
we are saying when we talk to prospec¬ 
tive students." With Esquire's blessing, 
the admissions office has reprinted the 



article for distribution to interested high 
school seniors, a move which in turn 
gratified Mr. Dobell. 'That's the joy of 
being a magazine editor," he reflected. 
"Some of your cockeyed ideas can 
sometimes do some good." 

[To obtain a free reprint of the Es¬ 
quire article on the freshman curricu¬ 
lum, write: Columbia College Admis¬ 
sions Office, 212 Hamilton Hall, New 
York, N.Y. 10027.] 

P.K. 


Campus Bulletins 

• Departures: Two senior University 
officials announced their resignations 
this fall. Dr. Peter Likins, Provost for 
the professional schools since 1980, will 
assume the presidency of Lehigh Univer¬ 
sity on July 1. Terry Holcombe, Vice 
President for Development and Alumni 
Relations, accepted the top alumni post 
at Yale University. Mr. Holcombe's de¬ 
parture comes as Columbia completes 
the groundwork for its upcoming capi¬ 
tal campaign, tentatively scheduled to 
kick off next fall. Gifts to the University 
from individuals and foundations in¬ 
creased more than 27 percent in 1980-81, 
from $38.1 million to $48.4 million. 

•Van Doren Award: Wallace S. Sayre 
Professor of Government Charles V. 
Hamilton has been named the 1982 win¬ 
ner of the Mark Van Doren Award, 
given each year to an outstanding teach¬ 
er by the students of Columbia College. 
One of America's leading political ana¬ 
lysts, Professor Hamilton has taught at 
Columbia since 1969, and in 1978 was 
appointed by President Carter to the 
Council for the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. His most recent 
book is American Government, an in¬ 
troductory college text published in 
December. 

The Board of Managers of Ferris 
Booth Hall will make the award presen¬ 
tation at a reception and dinner on 
February 23. Details are available at 206 
Ferris Booth Hall, New York, N.Y. 

10027. 

• Flip a coin: Luck plays a significant 
role in the awarding of research grants 
by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF), according to a report co-authored 
by Professor of Sociology Jonathan R. 
Cole '67 and two colleagues from the 
State University of New York at Stony 


Brook. Their study, "Chance and Con¬ 
sensus in Peer Review," has gained wide¬ 
spread publicity since its publication in 
the November 20 issue of Science maga¬ 
zine. 

The element of chance occurs in proj¬ 
ect-funding decisions because scientists 
themselves do not agree on the merits of 


Top: Van Doren winner Charles V. 
Hamilton. 

Below: Sociologist Jonathan Cole '67 
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William York Tindall '25 


Harrison Steeves '03 


research proposals, the report found. 
Based on their five-year study for the 
National Academy of Sciences, the 
authors also rejected the widely-held 
notion that favoritism dominates peer 
review decisions at the NSF, which dis¬ 
tributes nearly $1 billion annually for 
research. Despite the findings, Professor 
Cole said at a news briefing, "We strong¬ 
ly believe that broad-gauged support of 
basic research is essential and that high 
levels of funding are needed." 

• Salter's closes: Salter's bookstore, a 
fixture on Morningside Heights for al¬ 
most four decades, closed in August fol¬ 
lowing a protracted dispute over the 
renewal of its lease with the University. 

Salter's was noted for meeting the 
specialized literary demands of an aca¬ 
demic community, and news of the 
shop's closing upset many on campus. A 
Spectator editorial charged that Colum¬ 
bia's conduct in the Salter's dispute "be¬ 
trays a fatal flaw in the University's ap¬ 
proach to its neighbors, its tenants, and 
the needs of the students." Ronald Raye- 
vich, the University's director of invest¬ 
ments, denied that Columbia was insen¬ 
sitive to community needs in its dealings 
with local businesses. "You can't really 
generalize from our dispute with Sal¬ 
ter's," he said. 'We hold the property for 
Columbia University, so we have to 
make the best use of it. There's no ten¬ 
dency on our part to push out local 
merchants." 


A joint Columbia-community advi¬ 
sory board recently announced a new 
set of guidelines governing Columbia's 
role as a landlord in the area. The Uni¬ 
versity believes the new principles "will 
give tenants and others a better under¬ 
standing of University policies and the 
rationale behind them." 

• Died: William York Tindall '25, Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus of English, in Salisbury, 
Md., on September 8,1981. A renowned 
James Joyce scholar and Columbia fac¬ 
ulty member for four decades. Professor 
Tindall began teaching Ulysses in 1928, 
while the book was still banned in the 
U.S. Students had to read a bootleg 
copy which was chained in the library 
of N.Y.U., where Professor Tindall was 
then a young instructor. He came to 
Columbia to teach in 1931, and for many 
years occupied 616 Philosophy Hall. 
Years later he remarked on the number's 
significance — June 16 was Bloomsday, 
the key date of Ulysses. In addition to 
his Joycean studies. Professor Tindall 
wrote several books on English and Irish 
writers, including Yeats, Beckett, 

Stevens, D.H. Lawrence and Dylan 
Thomas. 

• Died: Harrison Steeves '03, Professor 
Emeritus of English, in Kingston, R.I. 
on August 1,1981, at the age of 100. A 
specialist in the English novel and 
chairman of the College's English 
department for many years. Professor 


Steeves taught at Columbia from 1905 
until his retirement in 1949. One of 
Columbia's most respected professors, 
he headed the committee that studied 
the College's liberal arts curriculum after 
World War II, which resulted in the 
publication in 1946 of A College 
Program in Action. His own books 
include a work of criticism. Before Jane 
Austen, and a mystery novel. Good 
Night, Sheriff. When Columbia 
awarded him an honorary doctor of 
letters in 1972, the accompanying 
certificate, written by the late Lionel 
Trilling '25, said, "Generations of 
Columbia College men remember your 
classes with vivid gratitude and have 
made a living legend of the magisterial 
exigence of your taste and the precision 
and elegance of your discourse." 


Has it come to that? 

Job Opportunities, a weekly posting of 
positions available on campus, gave the 
following description of a Mail-Handler's 
job: 

"Report to the Production Manager; 
perform duties connected with the mail¬ 
ing of the University bulletins and other 
major University mailings. Handle com¬ 
plex sorting, labeling and begging for 
the Post Office. . 

o 
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Please enter my order for a Columbia robe: 
My degree is_ 


Subject 

_ is enclosed. 


Payment for $_ 

(Please add S3.50 for postage and handling; sales tax 
where applicable) 

Ship to:_ 

Your name 

Street address 

City, State, ZIP 


Send completed order form to: 

The Columbia University Bookstore 
2960 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

Allow approximately 50 working days for delivery. 


Gown 

Check 

Price 

Bachelor 

□ 

$55.50 

Master 

□ 

68.25 

Doctor 

□ 

215.00 

Hood 

Bachelor 

□ 

38.00 

Master 

□ 

44.50 

Doctor 

□ 

51.00 

Cap 

Bachelor 

□ 

15.00 

Master 

□ 

15.00 

Doctor 

□ 

30.75 


Measurements: 
Chest 
or bust 
Waist 
Hips 
Height 
w/shoes 
Weight 
Head size 
Dress or 
suit size 
Shoulders: 
Normal 
Square 
Sloping 
Posture: 
Normal 
Erect 
Round 
back 


If your last rented robe was a foot too 
long, or if you’ve ever forgotten to 
hand in that rental request until 
Commencement morning, then it is 
time for you to order your own, 
custom-tailored academic robe. 


Created by Bentley & Simon, the 100% 
Chromspun acetate faille robe is slate 
gray, with light blue cording and em¬ 
broidered Columbia crown on both 
master’s and bachelor’s gowns. Doc¬ 
toral robes have black velvet front 
panels with light blue crowns, and 
sleeve bars in a color signifying the 
wearer’s degree. All gowns, mortar¬ 
boards, hoods, and velvet doctor’s 
tarns are made in accordance with the 
Intercollegiate Code. 

Place your mail order now to insure 
delivery in time for the Commence¬ 
ment season. 


Bachelor 


The Official Columbia Academic Robe: 

It’s time you had one of your own 





























ILLUSTRATED BY MICHAEL HOLYOKE '82 


What are the Cracks 
in our Civilization? 


by Jacques Barzun '27 
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I t is a thankless task to tell people that 
their house is falling apart. When 
that house is their civilization, the news 
is even worse, because there is obvious¬ 
ly no insurance for the owners to col¬ 
lect. They can only wait where they are, 
like the inhabitants of Southern Califor¬ 
nia, until the roof comes down on their 
heads or the earth slides out from under 
their feet. 

But despite the topic you have as¬ 
signed me, I am not at all sure that our 
present dwelling, this civilization we 
call Western and which has continued to 
flourish through many changes and dis¬ 
asters, is falling apart, now or soon. All 
I dare affirm is that cracks — fairly wide 
ones — are showing in the fabric. Nor 
am I the first to point them out. Whether 
they are deep and lasting or superficial 
and temporary is an issue that has been 
steadily debated for some time. Sober 
observers, of whom I hope to be one, 
are agreed that diagnosis is difficult — 
and risky: everybody has strong views 
about this or that portion of the edifice 
and readily grows indignant or hostile 
— to say nothing of the danger that de¬ 
scription slips easily into prophecy. 

To all these considerations I give the 
great weight they deserve, but for the 
moment I also say: "Never mind!" I shall 
try to tell you what I perceive, explain 
as best I can what forces of disruption 
and disorder seem to be at work, and 
perhaps later I can deal with questions 
from you that will imply a demurrer or 
a rebuttal. 

A s an old, corrugated teacher of 
history I have a partiality for 
beginning at the beginning — if I can 
find one. Sol begin by asking. What is 
it that makes a civilization hang to¬ 
gether? Two elements (as I see it) give 
strength to the bonds that make a soci¬ 
ety. One is the force of habit in indi¬ 
viduals; the other is the force of their 
collective faith — faith in the value, the 
rightness, the permanence of their par¬ 
ticular civilization. Now if we ask how 
strong these two bonds are today, and 
especially if we look at the conditions 
that make them strong or weak here or 
there among us, we immediately come 
upon something which at first sight 
seems the bom enemy of individual 
habit — I mean the well-publicized pres¬ 
ence of "change." But I do not believe 
this usual villain causes any weakening 
in our civilization; the changes we speak 
of and suffer from are not really deep, 
compared to those undergone by pre¬ 


vious ages and societies. Many sociolog¬ 
ical surveys support this observation. 
The changes we resent are superficial 
and irritating; they contribute to the 
modem distress, but they are not its 
main cause. 

What I regard as much more potent is 
the difficulty of understanding the 
world around us, not in its technical or 
technological complexity, but in its re¬ 
moteness and abstraction. The world 
may be too much with us in one sense, 
but in another the direct experience of 
things and people is getting rare. As 
soon as we bump into reality, we hide it 
behind a haze of notions and jargon. 

We turn everything into a sign or symp¬ 
tom of something else, and that some¬ 
thing else is a conceptual scheme, or as 
we say, a model. Raw facts are blotted 
out by the ever-thickening cloud of the 
theoretical. The individual gives his 
mind over to these artificial entities and 
becomes self-conscious, and at the same 
time he is split by these notions into 
fragments of himself: he feels no longer 
whole, he sees himself as a loose con¬ 
federation of parts — each of which is 
only an instance of something — a mind 
plus an unconscious plus a set of endo¬ 
crine glands plus a social type. He winds 
up on the analytic table a case and not a 
self. It is this which breaks up the regu¬ 
larity and the comfort of habits — 
social, moral, political, domestic. And 
the confusion that ensues in mind and 
feeling destroys to the same extent the 
coherence of the social order. 

When this state of affairs comes to be 
perceived, the social order is more and 
more regarded as meaningless and op¬ 
pressive. For it was originally based on 
interplay among agents who were not 
continually scanning and doubting 
themselves. Now it is unable to accom¬ 
modate the multitude of self-conscious 
parts and their inconsistent demands. It 
therefore seems injurious, insane; it too 
turns into an abstraction called "the 
system," which is to say, an enemy to be 
outwitted or escaped from. Ideas of loy¬ 
alty, pride, self-sacrifice are replaced by 
a floating hostility, which is the total 
negation of faith. Without faith there is 
no public hope, and so people begin to 
speak as they now do more and more — 
of the decline of their civilization. 

S uch is, in general terms, the present 
aspect of Western civilization. Now 
I must try to set before you some of the 
concrete defects that warrant this de¬ 
scription — the cracks you can see and 
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feel in the bearing walls. If I am right 
about them, each of them in some way 
disturbs the habits and the faith that 
ought to sustain the whole structure. 
How these dangers relate to our two 
controlling principles I shall leave to 
your judgment and imagination. Time is 
better spent on a correct description of 
the facts, and it is, moreover, obvious 
that almost all elements in social life 
continually act as both cause and effect 
— the weakening of one structure 
strains another, which then adds its 
burden on the first as well as on all the 
rest. 

The first institution to look at when 
discussing the fate of civilizations is 
government. Every large society takes it 
for granted that there is a government 
and that it works. Faith includes the 
tacit assumption that Rome is running 
the empire. Today many think that gov¬ 
ernment is too powerful, interfering 
with our lives at every turn; but that is 
not the same thing as the sense of a gov¬ 
ernment guiding the nation on its 
chosen path and thus fulfilling the cit¬ 
izen's desire to belong to a going con¬ 
cern. If Habit conserves. Faith pro¬ 
motes: it spurs ambition and creation, 
which government is there to encourage 
and direct. Contrary to this role, most 
governments in the Western world to¬ 
day give the impression of being at sea 
and unable to steer any particular 
course. The drunken march of politics 
has in fact brought the world to a pass 
where the very idea of governing is in 
question. In two-thirds of the globe, na¬ 
tions and regions are either under total¬ 
itarian tyranny or in chaos; in the re¬ 
maining third, which concerns us, con¬ 
stitutional government persists under 
heavy handicaps that give the impres¬ 
sion of loss of control. 

The question arises whether the prin¬ 
ciples formerly agreed on still work; 
that is, does majority rule mean any¬ 
thing, or is the struggle of pressure 
groups nullifying it? Are legal and ad¬ 
ministrative decisions binding, or can 
they be readily defied by protests, 
strikes, and sit-ins? Even in the day-to- 
day internal operation of governments 
at all levels, it seems as if equal treat¬ 
ment under law were a fiction. The 
scandals of plea-bargaining and capri¬ 
cious sentencing are but two among 
many obvious types of ill-governing, 
and the increasing reliance on the courts 
to legislate for us is an equally bad sign. 

The temper of society has shifted ac¬ 
cordingly. There used to be a distinction 
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between force and authority. Authority 
was the legal or rational and desirable 
power of command. Now "authority" is 
a synonym for injustice. There is no au¬ 
thority in the classroom or in the busi¬ 
ness office; things have to be done by 
wheedling (masquerading as "psychol¬ 
ogy") or by blackmail more or less 
veiled. Indeed, we may look on the 
wide use of bribery as a means to make 
the wheels turn. The habits that once 
made the management of a city or a 
country or a business or a school not 
only possible but also satisfactory seem 
now intolerable. Every group and 
person in the universe wants autonomy, 
whether the Scots and Welsh from Eng¬ 
land and the Bretons from France; or 
parishes and districts from the state; or 
individuals from any supervision at any 
time, beginning with children of eight or 
ten, whose anger at being balked of 
their passing fancy sometimes erupts in 
murder. 

This is an important phenomenon, to 
put it mildly. From Neanderthal Man to 


Ungovernable Man is not a long time, 
but the end would have been difficult to 
foresee from the beginning. I am unable 
to decide whether that surprising out¬ 
come is an effect of the idea of demo¬ 
cracy pushed beyond logic; for demo¬ 
cracy was meant by its great proponents 
to be a government, not a non-govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps it is rather the equally 
worthy idea of pluralism, which leads 
by overextension to solipsism: "I myself 
alone decide"; or again the predicament 
may be due to the transfer of demo¬ 
cracy and pluralism from the state and 
the law to institutions other than gov¬ 
ernmental, where such ideas become 
agencies of incoherence and disintegra¬ 
tion. We saw in the 1960s the confusion 
between the political and the institu¬ 
tional in the demand that universities be 
run like a New England town meeting. 

At any rate, it seems clear that one 
feature of the disarray is the spreading 
conviction that life can be lived free, 
without conditions; that advantages can 
be had without drawbacks; that rights 
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are one's possession by virtue of being 
alive and ought to bring us every de¬ 
sirable thing — to which must be added 
the frequent claim to actual legal rights 
without reciprocity or duties attached. 
The wonders of science and technology 
have done much to encourage this atti¬ 
tude; for these wonders were so unex¬ 
ampled and numerous and frequent that 
they implanted the new dogma: "Every¬ 
thing is possible." After this, the next 
thought comes easily: "I want to share 
in that same everything, and with no 
conditions attached." 

Such a creed of course negates the 
faith in civilization, for civilization is 
made up of constraints and conditions. 
And these must be felt not merely as ne¬ 
cessary, but as preferable to chaotic un¬ 
certainty. It is noteworthy that in coun¬ 
tries outside the West, where total 
emancipation from previous rule has 
been promised together with total access 
to all the goods of life, we now see total 
government. The promise leads to its 
very opposite for the sake of main¬ 
taining some governance in place of 
anarchy. 

I n suggesting that Western man today 
is moved by claims and desires that 
make him possibly ungovernable, I do 
not mean to say that his thoughts are 
wholly selfish. It is not only goods and 
elbow-room that he is after. There is in 
him a large fund of altruism and gener¬ 
osity, and I entirely disagree with the 
critics of modern society who blame all 
its ills on what they call "unbridled ma¬ 
terialism." Materialism — by which they 
mean greed — has always existed, abun¬ 
dantly and universally; it is the stuff of 
which history is made and the subject- 
matter of all the prophets of the higher 
life since the Bible. But if at any time 
greed has been bridled and mitigated 
and counterbalanced by philanthropy, 
it is in our time. A great contradiction 
of this age is in fact that we care so sin¬ 
cerely for the weak and the poor and 
the sick, the crippled and the retarded, 
the lonely and the elderly, the ignorant 
and the criminal, in the very age when 
we have witnessed — are still witnessing 
abroad — the most systematic cruelties 
of all time. We love our fellow-man 
with fewer bigoted restrictions than 
ever, but we kill him and torture him on 
the old inclusive scale. 

Here at home, where the outlook of 
the Good Samaritan is widespread and 
almost second nature, we are perpet¬ 
ually indignant at the inadequacy of our 


philanthropic efforts, and this too has a 
side-effect: it reinforces the idea of the 
failure and wickedness of society. That 
image of a bad world, once the staple of 
preaching, is now the monopoly of the 
artists. For 150 years artists and the fol¬ 
lowers of art have waged war against 
society. Their works have denounced 
the bourgeois, the philistine — and the 
system. Existing institutions are con¬ 
demned by art as contemptible, cor¬ 
rupt, self-seeking; devoted to the vulgar 
ends of business and government; con¬ 
cerned with feeding and clothing the 
masses — and doing little or nothing for 
art and artists. 

One would have supposed that this 
enmity would not be shared very widely 
outside the realm of the arts. But in fact, 
the sustained propaganda has become 
one of the underlying assumptions of 
modern men and women, even those 
without contacts with the source of the 
doctrine: Art is pure and noble; the 
world is base and corrupt. It is another 
unwitting shift — the transfer of the old 
religious teaching about the city of God 
and the city of Man. What has brought 
it about is not solely the open on¬ 
slaughts by notable artists; it is also the 
tenor and substance of modem fiction, 
theatre, and graphic art. On their most 
powerful side they are all destroyers of 
the faith and habits of existing civiliz¬ 
ation. 

A fair test of their success as sub¬ 
verted is the persistence with which the 
modern arts count on our response to 
what is offbeat, abnormal, topsy-turvy, 
counter-culture. Anything else is no 
longer "interesting," no longer true. As 
readers and spectators we willingly give 
our minds and hearts to what is violent, 
perverse, insulting, disgusting, or cruel, 
little thinking that it is bound to leave a 
corrosive deposit in our moral nature. If 
that thought occurs, we reassure our¬ 
selves by saying that such art faithfully 
mirrors the society around us; or again, 
when some piece of intentionally mean¬ 
ingless work is solemnly forced on us 
with the help of cultural snobbism, we 
believe the pretext, which is that our es¬ 
tablished habits and expectations in art 
and ethics need to be broken up for 
some kind of rejuvenation. 

The extent to which this subtle brain¬ 
washing has gone on can be seen in 
thousands of events and remarks 
reported in the daily paper. It took the 
hundreds of deaths in Jonestown to 
make us feel 'This is an enormity," but 
until then the antics of those believers 


were deemed legitimate, "normal." And 
numbers are not the point. It is as great 
an enormity that a gifted public enter¬ 
tainer, whose comings and goings were 
chronicled as lavishly as his talents were 
rewarded, should choose the stage name 
of Sid Vicious. The choice was justified 
by its obvious appeal, and the appeal 
tells us what we now accept as interest¬ 
ing and appropriate. That at the time of 
his death by an accidental overdose of 
drugs he was under indictment for the 
murder of his sweetheart seems to com¬ 
plete the picture of the new normality. 

The figure of the artist as prophet and 
savior has also shaken other habits and 
faiths, not by itself alone, but in con¬ 
junction with other promises. I have in 
mind the so-called rejection of the work 
ethic. For some time, the ideal proposed 
by spokesmen of both popular art and 
the other kind has been: every man an 
artist. With it has come the enlargement 
of the definition of art so that it ex¬ 
cludes virtually nothing; any object or 
"happening" will do. The graffiti inside 
and outside public buildings and vehi¬ 
cles have been seriously explained as an 
obscure artistic impulse wickedly re¬ 
pressed by society and seeking an out¬ 
let, while the jetsam on the beach, like 
the broken springs of discarded arm¬ 
chairs, have found a public at paying 
exhibitions. It is clear that the artists 
who provide this type of art prefer their 
activities to what the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation calls work. And in the mind of 
the population it is commonly believed 
that even the most painstaking artists 
do not perform work. Their gift and 
training are the capital they live on — 
and look at the satisfaction, the re¬ 
wards, and the praise they get! On dem¬ 
ocratic principles alone, every person 
ought to be given a chance at such a 
life. 

This promise of a life without dull 
work, without drudgery, without 
regular hours, is seconded by the pro¬ 
mise of an industrial world fully auto¬ 
mated. The work-week would then be 
cut down to a mere trifle — just a few 
hours' leisurely watch over a highly 
motivated set of machines. How often 
in the past ten years have we heard 
serious people bemoaning the fate of 
mankind when leisure will overtake it 
like an avalanche? And there followed 
the usual plea for an education that 
would help these wretched people re¬ 
lieve their idleness with — what? — with 
the cultivation of arts and crafts. 

Before that time, namely right now. 
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the disaffection from work in the an¬ 
cient sense is very marked. From youth 
onward, everybody wants a job that is 
"creative"; yet at the same time per¬ 
formance tends to be careless, not 
noticeably passionate or intense. The 
coffee break and the resentment of 
supervision have accompanied the effort 
to make the workplace more con¬ 
venient, attractive, and safe, and it may 
be that these improvements only in¬ 
crease the dislike of drudgery, stress the 
distance between the job as it is and the 
vague "creativity" longed for. What 
seems to me clear is that many jobs 
have ceased to be intelligible. Especially 
in the big bureaucracies of government 
and business, the acts to be gone 
through are remote from any visible 
end. They are like our social environ¬ 
ment — vague and abstract, so that it 
can hardly be called laziness when a 
person of even moderate intelligence 
fails to develop concern for the routine. 
Ditch-digging is by comparison 
dramatic and gratifying — one exper¬ 
iences a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, and it is then beyond argument 
that here is a hole that wasn't there 
before — a creative act. 


W hether the conscious and uncon¬ 
scious displacement of work from 
the center of modern life accounts for 
part of reduced productivity, I leave to 
the economists to decide — if they can 
bring themselves to agree. It is more to 
the purpose to show how the break¬ 
down of other habits leads to forms of 
behavior that help destroy faith in the 
integrity alike of individuals and of the 
public world. 

It is in our time that Western societies 
gave the final blow to what in relation 
to sex is called Victorian morality. The 
first onslaught was made in the 1890s, 
the second in the 1920s, and we have 
supposedly finished the emancipation. I 
say supposedly, because the goal of the 
movement was that every person 
should feel free to conduct his or her 
sexual career without social blame, legal 
penalties, or suggested norms. That 
freedom was supposed to lift an an¬ 
cestral burden of pain and anxiety and 
leave everybody happy as larks. In the 
event, the liberation has been won, but 
the old troubles and some new ones still 
weigh us down; the books and the 
clinics and the newspaper advice from 
"Dear Abby" all seem insufficient to 
cope and cure. 


Of this vast and interesting subject I 
want to discuss only one' branch, 
namely the politics of the sexual revol¬ 
ution. We are very foolish when we say 
that the Victorians had no adequate 
idea of sex. On the contrary, they knew 
it was such a powerful force that it 
could wreck society unless channeled 
and repressed. Their knowledge of 
history told them, in addition, that pol¬ 
itical rebellion was almost always linked 
with the promise of sexual freedom; and 
since they wanted to bring the con¬ 
tinuing revolutionism of 1789 to a stop, 
in England at least, they disciplined 
themselves to lock up sex within the 
family. It is noteworthy that the most 
successful revolutionists of our time, in 
Russia and in China, both enforced a 
sexual puritanism as soon as possible 
after winning power. In other words, in 
order to build a strong state and con¬ 
centrate the national energies, it seems 
necessary to limit sexual freedom. 

No matter how this emotional linkage 
works, there is no doubt that pursuing 
one's sexual fantasies excludes regular¬ 
ity. It takes time, disturbs marriage and 
friendship, arouses curiosity and gossip, 
and generally encourages the self-indul¬ 
gent, not the self-sacrificing emotions. 
The paradise of sexual freedom is an 
idle and rich aristocracy, which can dis¬ 
regard most if not all social obligations. 
An aristocracy does not need to rebel in 
order to get rid of constraints, and the 
high-handedness of any one person risks 
no check, except from the high-handed¬ 
ness of another. Now the present sexual 
emancipation is not so well provided 
for; our machine civilization is in itself 
harsh and constraining and not designed 
for adventure. Still, it is noticeable that 
about the same time as our sexual rebel¬ 
lion achieved success, restraints fell off 
in other quarters. Manners and modes 
of dress became what was termed re¬ 
laxed, casual — meaning loose and in¬ 
determinate and tending toward the 
haphazard. The shoe, emblem of civil¬ 
ization, was thrown off and the bare 
foot trod the city streets. Going still 
farther, the discipline of private honesty 
also relaxed its grip. Students aiming at 
the ethical professions began to finance 
their way by stealing from bookstores 
and secured the necessary grades by 
cheating at examinations. Their older 
relatives and friends, often well-to-do, 
took up shoplifting as a pastime and 
stripped hotels and motels of portable 
goods. Trusted employees in stores bet¬ 
tered their wages by pilfering — this 


avocation being chalked up by manage¬ 
ment in a characteristic modern euphe¬ 
mism — shrinkage. 

What has shrunk in parallel is the 
image of the self — and the self's grip 
upon that image. The habit which used 
to govern those who said: "This is the 
sort of thing I will not do — I don't 
permit myself to do it" was part of a 
cluster of habits. Pull one off and then 
another and pretty soon what is left is a 
creature that doesn't know whether or 
not he will steal at the next opportunity 
or cheat his employer or seduce his 
friend's girl. (I use the word "seduce" not 
knowing whether it still conveys a clear 
meaning in that sentence.) 

A further significance of all these re¬ 
laxing and casual activities, born of the 
sexual "Spirit of '76," is that they are not 
secret but flaunted and fashionable. 
Student cheating has been argued as 
legitimate in student newspapers across 
the country. A suburban matron of 
means not long ago gave the New York 
Times an interview, with her name, ad¬ 
dress, and photograph, to explain the 
rationale of shoplifting and hotel-raid¬ 
ing: 'They can well afford it," she said. 
"We pay for it all in the marked-up 
prices." And indeed, it turned out not 
long after that even first-class hotels in 
many cities made a practice of charging 
imaginary phone calls and other fraudu¬ 
lent supplements on every bill. Bit by 
bit, then, we reach the stage where a 
crime is not a crime, because "every¬ 
body does it." The whole scheme begins 
to look like a form of philanthropy — 
there are enough goods to go around, 
let each take what he wants. Is it to 
salve our conscience that we indict Con¬ 
gressmen? 

In any case, the danger point of 
emancipation is soon reached, not only 
because human wants are infinite, but 
also because the emancipated often 
have desires for other things than mat¬ 
erial goods. They want revenge for 
social oppression in the past, or for 
some individual grievance, and there¬ 
fore any passerby may be made to pay 
for that anonymous affront by an equal¬ 
ly anonymous mugging, rape, or mur¬ 
der; by highjacking, kidnapping, and 
hostage-taking. Crime on the streets and 
terrorism everywhere are thus off¬ 
shoots of that generalizing and abstrac¬ 
ting of reality which mark the decline of 
individualism and concrete perception. 
In reverse, it accounts for the tameness 
of people in groups when they watch 
with real or feigned indifference a crime 
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being perpetrated before their eyes. The 
excuse we often hear, that the criminal 
suffered deprivation of one kind or an¬ 
other, or again that he or she is a drug 
addict, only shows how sincerely the 
leaders of opinion have come to accept 
non-responsibility as one of the prin¬ 
ciples of social organization. Actually, 
it is a contradiction in terms, as well as 
a great injustice to the millions of people 
who are poor and do not on that ac¬ 
count steal or assault their neighbors at 
random. 

O ne means by which most of this so¬ 
phistry gains acceptance is lan¬ 
guage. It too has become excessively 
casual and relaxed, abstract and 
detached from the concrete. Every age 
has had its shibboleths and evasions, 
but ours surely has set a record in the 
coining of misnomers. Every category 
of trouble and every class of persons 
has achieved its euphemism; for ex¬ 
ample "senior citizens" signifying old 
people or "handicapped" meaning 
crippled. I mentioned "shrinkage" for 
loss by theft. In spite of all contrary 
statistics we continue to speak of 
"developing nations." The world of 
education lives by false words, as when 
some school systems began to give 
students who fail the new competency 
tests a piece of paper inscribed: "certifi¬ 
cate of achievement." Add to these no 
doubt well-meant frauds the jargon of 
the trades and professions, and you 
have a state of things in which it takes a 
strenuous, persistent effort to know at 
any moment what one is actually being 
told, what one is faced with, wishing 
for, rejecting, or threatened by. 

The rot of language is no trivial nuis¬ 
ance to be laughed at and passed over: 

In a remarkable and dispassionate book 
on the late Vietnam War, General Dou¬ 
glas Kinnard shows conclusively that a 
main cause of failure was the premium 
put, in every undertaking, on seeming 
to have done something rather than on 
doing it. The whole system of reports, 
the artificial language of results, con¬ 
spired to create a well-knit fantasy in 
place of the facts. The war itself be¬ 
came, so to speak, invisible to those at 
the top. And this non-reality was 
matched at home by the skill with 
which events such as the Tet offensive 
were represented as enemy victories, 
instead of the actual opposite. Such a 
double outcome would seem to imply a 
large number of beautifully accom¬ 
plished liars, but I think it is not so. I 


think the grand imposture was simply 
an expression of the same attitudes that 
now dominate our minds in whatever 
we think and do — a sort of chronic, ir¬ 
reversible, and possibly terminal case of 
the disease called public relations. 

Since I do not attribute it to malice or 
wilful deception, its origin must be 
found in some element of our life that 
drives us to fear what is plain and solid, 
to prefer the cloudy and soft. Common 
sense has never been so little in demand, 
nor such a premium put on fantasies, 
contortions, abstractions, and perverse 
complication. Why? All are forms of 
protection against the bad outer world. 
How often does one hear the groan of 
complaint about our oppressive indus¬ 
trial society. It is a thought-cliche; but 
what makes the world oppressive? In 
one word, it is overstimulation. The 
demands upon our attention to trivial 
things that may prove fatal if not at¬ 
tended to are great in themselves. We 
are surrounded by dangerous engines 
that care nothing for our skin. And this 
familiar response to material stimulus 


spreads to every other kind, while the 
new means at our disposal multiply the 
effects by multiplying our contacts. The 
telephone, television, rapid transport¬ 
ation make for too many encounters, 
too many demands. Space and time are 
too full, full beyond the capacity of the 
human sensorium. In this hurly-burly, 
every signal acquires equal importance 
and our spirit erodes in trying to re¬ 
spond. Who has not heard the phone 
ringing while coming in the door and 
felt panic when the ring stopped? Ab¬ 
surd: yes, but beyond control when we 
are conditioned as we are, which is to 
say like Pavlov's dogs. 

This hammering helps to explain why 
we fear and resent the sharp edges of 
things and wrap cushions of false words 
around them. They protect us at least in 
our dealings with other people, of 
whom there are too many with a claim 
on our thoughts. Overstimulation also 
accounts for the rush toward the cults 
and cures based on deep breathing and 
vacated minds. The very name 
Transcendental Meditation is bound to 
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be soothing to a population that has 
never known the privilege of meditating 
here and now, in the midst of life. 

But even such escapes are apparently 
not enough, and I hear that the latest 
defense against stress is a dark and silent 
tank of warm salt water, in which one 
may float and either fall asleep or think 
for the first time in a long while. It is a 
portable backyard womb. Its inventor. 
Dr. John Lilly, is a physiologist, who 
confirms all our suspicions about the 
bombardment we are exposed to: he 
says we undergo more than 400 million 
sensory inputs each second. 

T he several conditions I have summed 
up as a dimming and blurring of the 
sense of reality and as a barrier to un¬ 
derstanding the world around us do not 
mean that thoughtful and highly trained 
persons are not busy studying that 
world and charting its course. Western 
civilization is nothing if not analytic. It 
turns upon itself all the devices of de¬ 
scription and interpretation that it has 
invented; indeed, part of our excessive 
self-consciousness comes from the mania 
for putting ourselves on the dissecting 
table and and cutting our insides out 
under the light of psychology, sociol¬ 
ogy, and anthropology. What am I 
doing now but trying to switch on such 
a light, powered in my case by compar¬ 
ative history? 

In studying these other studies, one 
finds that they borrow from contempo¬ 
rary civilization a common principle 
which gives them a family likeness. 

They base themselves on science: they 
are interested in "problems" and seek 
"solutions." Many such investigations 
are designed to forecast the future, to 
predict like science; some take the name 
of planning and imply that action is to 
follow the discoveries of fact; still 
others suggest that the facts themselves 
— or what is offered as such — suffice to 
tell us what ought to be. 

It does not take much experience of 
public life, business, or the academic 
world to note that all these plans, sur¬ 
veys, projects, and studies are for the 
most part ineffectual in bringing better 
order into our lives. For, naturally, 
everything about those costly and time- 
consuming works partakes of our 
modem biases. The scale is always 
large, the language is always specially 
made up, the model-building to "identi¬ 
fy problems," the interim reports and 
ten-year projections — all these compul¬ 
sory, insect-like proceedings result in a 


mass of charts and tables and con¬ 
clusions that are either attacked as "un¬ 
realistic" by those on the spot, or else 
adopted pro forma, in the warm hope 
that time will take care to bury the plan. 
As examples one need look no farther 
than the innumerable schemes of urban 
renewal and rehabilitation. A few have 
succeeded, for instance in Dallas, Texas; 
the rest have been pure waste of money 
and zeal. The few successes have come 
where good-will and intelligence have 
been matched with that sense of imme¬ 
diacy, of concrete knowledge and direct 
action, which I keep insisting we have 
lost. 

To particularize: how many of the 
plans, large or small, public or private, 
in all realms whatever, specify in detail 
for their execution? They are policy, 
policy, policy and no administration. 
Every ambitious young person today 
has but one aim — to reach a position of 
policy-making; that is, to sit in an office 
or committee room and deliberate on 
results, effects, ideal outcomes. If any 
mention of means is made, it is in 
general terms, or in the mere assignment 
of tasks to particular persons lower 
down. Yet it should be obvious that a 
plan, which is by definition something 
new, can have no solidity without a de¬ 
tailed description of how it is to be car¬ 
ried out, down to the smallest detail. 

The full meaning of the word "plan" 
includes the visualizing ahead of time of 
what innumerable unknown people will 
do under various circumstances — 
whether the plan is for registering 
10,000 students in two days or introduc¬ 
ing light industry into a rebuilt slum. 
Success or failure may depend upon the 
right make-up of a printed form. How 
many of the forms we handle disclose 
any forethought of our actual situations 
or do so much as provide enough space 
to answer the clumsy questions? 

If I attribute to the analogy with 
science this particular type of modern 
unreality, it is because among the 
sciences and humanities we find sprout¬ 
ing up many similar examples of pseu¬ 
do-rational busy-work. I do not wish to 
be invidious by naming one or another, 
but the student of any branch of learn¬ 
ing will readily think of so-called new 
disciplines, new methods and schemes 
of thought, which are nothing more 
than new terminologies framed on the 
same principle of trafficking in ab¬ 
stractions. These systems are unassail¬ 
able, because they have hardly any 
points of contact with the concrete 


world or the tested generalities of true 
science. After examining one of these 
constructions one should take a vow 
never again to speak disparagingly of 
medieval scholasticism. 

T he mention of the Middle Ages di¬ 
rects our minds to the last tendency 
that I shall adduce as a condition of the 
chasm between our civilization and the 
motions we make in trying to guide it. 
That tendency is forgetfulness about 
history — not history as an academic 
subject — our own history, individual 
and collective. The great philosopher 
Ortega pointed out the deficiency long 
ago. The mass man whom he saw as 
rootless, unhappy, and a danger to him¬ 
self and his fellows, he defined as "a 
man emptied of his own history." True, 
it has been noticeable of late that many 
people are feeling the want of "roots" 
and are going in for amateur genealogy, 
in hopes of finding ancestors to act as 
roots. That is a touching and harmless 
enterprise, but it will not supply the 
missing feeling that one is the embodi¬ 
ment of a past, of a national and family 
tradition whose contents speak plainly 
and directly to us, give us advice, 
strengthen our judgment. 

That lack is one reason why as a na¬ 
tion we have scarcely any public opin¬ 
ion. We have public whims, public en¬ 
thusiasms, public infatuations, but they 
have a shallow base, as we can see in 
the speed with which they change and 
we forget them. Think of all the slogans 
of 1965-1968 on the campuses of the 
country and on the television screen; 
think of all the serious heavy articles 
about coeducation, cohabitation, free 
speech (meaning obscenity), the glory 
of drugs, participatory democracy, the 
sinfulness of being over 30 years old, 
and much else; and find the place, if 
you can, that these ideas occupy in your 
thoughts or that of the public. The van¬ 
ishing of ideas and issues of this sort is a 
measure of the vacancy of thought 
where historical convictions should live, 
should feed the critical spirit and energ¬ 
ize our actions. Without this inner 
guide, the next bandwagon is always 
sure of customers, all innocent of guile 
and incapable of resistance to folly or 
mischief. 

At any time, a good deal of the 
passing vogue is acted on — every 
college thinks it imperative to become 
coeducational, regardless of need, 
opportunity or financial means; every 
student thinks it imperative to start a 
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"Problems are solved and thereby removed. Difficulties remain and 
must be worked at forever." 


sexual liaison at once. What follows is 
regrets, second thoughts, backtracking, 
sometimes disaster. And now, ten years 
later, we have to endure harangues from 
institutions and individuals that have 
discovered that the new schemes have 
drawbacks; we hear that although 
possibly good for others the innovation 
was wrong for them. Too bad not to 
have one's second thoughts first, but 
that is impossible without some stored- 
up vicarious experience, some basis of 
comparison, the prudence and wisdom 
that history affords. 

The neglect of history in the academic 
sense of a school subject is a reflection 
of this inner bias, and it is so notorious 
that there is no need to speak of it, 
except to say that the ignorance of 
American history adds positive danger 
to wayward confusion. When adults 
with a high school diploma answer a 
questionnaire and show that they think 
a quotation from the Bill of Rights is 
Communist doctrine, the relative value 
of history as against the hodge-podge of 


social studies is put beyond argument. 

But it is not alone from the bad teach¬ 
ing or no-teaching of history that the re¬ 
sistance to history comes. Here again, 
we run into a derivative from our pecu¬ 
liar stage of industrialism. By analogy 
with our techniques of engineering and 
manufacture, we have been persuaded 
that only the new is valuable. It is taken 
for granted that until our day, nobody 
knew the truth about anything practical 
or theoretical. All that our parents 
thought they knew was wrong. The 
simplest things, such as teaching chil¬ 
dren how to read, must therefore be 
done differently, and will shortly be 
done better and better. The magic word 
"Innovation" has been a sacred word, so 
that no one who comes bearing an in¬ 
novation must be turned away, nor 
must the innovation be inspected 
closely — for it is new. Try it blind, 
novelty is so dazzling, and in gadgetry it 
has succeeded so often. One can note in 
passing the effect of this reasoning on 
the arts: the cult of the new is the tyrant 


that has encouraged the output of the 
upside down and the topsy-turvy. For 
when you lack a really new idea, simply 
invert an old one. 

With these bright examples all about 
us we have become incurable futurists. 
The present is not good enough for 
those who expect so much of innova¬ 
tion. Tomorrow is bound to see our 
problems solved, all our desires ful¬ 
filled. This euphoria in the midst of 
despair is not a genuine surge of power. 
It is a deficiency of the practical imagin¬ 
ation, coupled with the giving up of re¬ 
sponsibility and the vacuum of private 
judgment. The form the laziness takes is 
itself not new. Only three generations 
ago, prudent people tended to say 
"What was good enough for my grand¬ 
father is good enough for me." No judg¬ 
ment at work there. But we do not 
really change the maxim by saying that 
everything yet to come is better than 
anything present or past. What will be 
good for my grandson is barely good 
enough for me. It is the utopian outlook 
and quite as obscurantist as its former 
opposite. Even apart from the band¬ 
wagon effect and the regrets and re¬ 
morse after the defeat of foolish expec¬ 
tations, it has the grave defect of mak¬ 
ing one impatient with Difficulty. By 
difficulty, I mean the permanent ob¬ 
stacles to the good life and the good so¬ 
ciety. Few of them are problems in the 
sense in which we bandy the word 
around. Problems are solved and there¬ 
by removed. Difficulties remain and 
must be worked at forever. In a civiliza¬ 
tion rightly aware of itself, the majority 
are willing to furnish that work. In 
ours, the quest for innovative solutions, 
admirable in certain domains, distracts 
and disturbs and even destroys. 

If this is true, then the chief of our 
present difficulties — one that will never 
go away — is how to redirect our minds 
to concrete experience, give up the 
sleazy words and the sleazy behavior 
they inspire, and so bend our energies 
once again to the endless task of mend¬ 
ing the cracks, of building and rebuild¬ 
ing the fabric of civilization. □ 
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Experience and Creation: 

A discussion with Pulitzer Prize-winning 
historian Carl E. Schorske 36. 


W hen Carl E. Schorske was a stu¬ 
dent at Columbia College, he 
was strongly impressed by many of the 
underlying assumptions of the 
Contemporary Civilization course. 'It 
was synthetic in the old-fashioned way, 
where you assume that everything fits 
together in one grand design," he recalls. 

Yet the noted cultural historian, who 
retired last year after 34 years of teach¬ 
ing at Wesleyan, Berkeley and Princeton, 
adds, "I don't believe in that assumption 
any more. You're not trying to get com¬ 
mand of the whole landscape. The proc¬ 
ess is more like stepping over stones in a 
rushing stream." 

Carl Schorske has negotiated that 
rushing stream with uncommon skill. In 
the past year alone, the 66-year-old 
scholar has won the Pulitzer Prize in 
general non-fiction and a five-year, 
$300,000 award from the John D. and 
Catherine MacArthur Foundation — a 
unique, no-strings prize given to only 21 
"exceptionally talented individuals" in 
the United States. 


by Alan Lessoff '81 

As welcome as such outside recogni¬ 
tion is for Mr. Schorske, it is clear that 
even greater satisfaction lies in the inner 
rewards of his work as an historian. For 
him, that means obeying a deeply-felt 
instinct to connect the seemingly auton¬ 
omous strands of modern cultural his¬ 
tory, without the assurance or even the 
belief that an 'old-fashioned' synthesis 
will emerge. And, for a "civically-minded 
intellectual," as Mr. Schorske identifies 
himself, it also means recognizing the 
basis of his attitudes in the politics and 
culture of his own time. 

'We as a people believed that the 
progress of man is the progress of mind," 
he says. "This belief was challenged, 
and intellectuals in particular lost faith 
in its centrality. As they did so, it didn't 
mean that they stopped thinking, but 
they put big walls around their thinking, 
to make it safe and to make it pure." 


Alan Lessoff '81 is studying at Clare 
College, Cambridge on a Kellett Fellow¬ 
ship. 
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The effect, he reasons, has been to dis¬ 
connect the various realms of culture 
from history. 

Mr. Schorske's Pulitzer Prize-winning 
book, Fin-de-Siecle Vienna: Politics and 
Culture, represents a conscious attempt 
to reconnect a series of men and ideas to 
the political and social environment that 
helped shape them. He was drawn to 
turn-of-the-century Vienna —the tumul¬ 
tuous society that nurtured such dissim¬ 
ilar spirits as Freud, Schoenberg, Herzl 
and the young Hitler — because he found 
it a "great crucible" for cultural and 
social changes that were occurring 
throughout Europe in the decades be¬ 
fore the First World War. 

"Vienna in the fin de siecle, with its 
acutely felt tremors of social and polit¬ 
ical disintegration, proved one of the 
most fertile breeding grounds of our 
century's a-historical culture," he writes. 
"Its great intellectual innovators — in 
music and philosophy, in economics 
and architecture, and, of course, in psy¬ 
choanalysis — all broke, more or less de¬ 
liberately, their ties to the nineteenth- 
century liberal culture in which they 
had been reared." 

Quoting Jacob Burckhardt's observa¬ 
tion that "history is what one age finds 
worthy of note in another," Mr. Schorske 
explicitly ties his interest in Vienna to 
the experience of the American intelli¬ 
gentsia of his own generation. In con¬ 
versation, he often returns to the disap¬ 
pointment he and others felt when their 
shared social and political optimism, 
which he associates with the New Deal 
and the struggle against Nazism, became 
"a revolution of falling political expecta¬ 
tions" in the post-war period. 

Mr. Schorske's own political outlook 
was strongly influenced by the ideals of 
the Progressive movement, which he 
first encountered in his family. His 
grandfather, a Civil War veteran, was 
both a Republican and a Socialist — "Re¬ 
publican," Mr. Schorske explains, "be¬ 
cause he was a Union Army officer; 
Socialist, because he was a German 
cigar-maker in New York when that in¬ 
dustry was a breeding ground for social¬ 
ism." Mr. Schorske's father, "a self-edu¬ 
cated savings banker who regarded him¬ 
self as an enemy of business banks," was 
a follower of both Seth Low and Eugene 
V. Debs. "He was a trustee for the de¬ 
positors, who were all the little people. 
They couldn't play the Big Game in the 
market, which he disliked." 

Bom in New York City in 1915, Carl 
Schorske attended Scarsdale public 


schools before entering Columbia Col¬ 
lege, where he pursued his two major 
interests, politics and music. 

"I still had some ambitions of becom¬ 
ing a singer," he smiles. "I never saw any 
way to relate my political and musical 
interests until I hit Jacques Barzun's 
course in intellectual history in my jun¬ 
ior year. He was a new assistant profes¬ 
sor of history, teaching the course for 
the first time. He was magnificently 
bold, and gave direction to my whole 
life. Barzun had a sense for the seeming¬ 
ly disparate components of a culture — 
those that relate to the world of action 
and power, and those that relate to the 
world of thought and evaluation. So I 
got hooked on history as a field in 
which this could be done." 

Like the 1960's, the Depression was a 
time when the turmoils of society spread 
to college campuses, especially in the 
cities. Mr. Schorske became involved in 
the conflict between the Republican, 
predominantly Anglican group, 
symbolized by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
which then controlled the University, 
and the new groups represented by 
many students, who were more likely to 
be imbued with progressive, socialist, or 
even communist ideas. Like many stu¬ 
dents, Mr. Schorske worked for Nor¬ 
man Thomas, the Socialist Party candi¬ 
date in the 1932 presidential election. 

"I felt there was a lot of fake about 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and a tremen¬ 
dous amount of pomp and circumstance 
and vestigial anti-Semitism," Mr. Schor¬ 
ske, himself half-Jewish, says with a 
conviction that is still fresh. "Like many 
students, I had a certain chip on my 
shoulder with respect to the non-intel¬ 
lectual management of the University. I 
would have felt more comfortable in a 
place where the intellectual part was 
more clearly treated as the major thing, 
and everything else was adventitious." 

After graduating Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. 
Schorske went on to the graduate his¬ 
tory department at Harvard, where he 
became a student of the late William L. 
Langer, one of the most influential his¬ 
torians of his generation. In 1941, Pro¬ 
fessor Langer was named chief of the re¬ 
search and analysis branch of the Office 
of Strategic Services. Mr. Schorske, 
then 26 and recently married to Eliza¬ 
beth Rorke, was recruited into the or¬ 
ganization the same year. There, as a re¬ 
searcher, and eventually, chief of politi¬ 
cal intelligence for Europe and Africa, 
the young historian worked with such 
senior experts as Ralph Bunche, Franz 



Neumann, Felix Gilbert and Herbert 
Marcuse. He remembers Marcuse vivid¬ 
ly: 'The richness of this man has tended 
to be flattened by the way in which he 
became a mythic father-figure in the 
1960's. He really was a more interesting, 
contradiction-laden sort of figure." 

Today, Professor Schorske thinks of 
his wartime service in the O.S.S. as a 
"second graduate school," where he en¬ 
countered the difference between basic 
learning and systematically-applied 
knowledge. "It's terrible for me to say, 
but for me, and for many people who 
were in this, it was a good war," he 
says. "It would have been easy to stay 
and become a government person, but 
then the Cold War began. That abso¬ 
lutely decided me." 

The East-West power struggle dissi¬ 
pated the European coalitions — Chris¬ 
tian Democrats, liberals, socialists, 
communists, what Mr. Schorske calls 
"the resistance constellation" — and this 
led many of the young idealists who 
had been drawn into the American war 
and diplomatic effort to drift out, disil¬ 
lusioned. "I was one of the many who 
were hopeful that the socialist countries 
would be more hospitable to democracy, 
and the democratic countries might be 
more hospitable to socialism," he says. 
'The division of Germany symbolized 

(continued on page 38) 
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Roar Lion Roar 



A Little Chess, A Little Ballet 

Columbia powered its way to a 4th straight Ivy soccer title 
with grace, speed , and elan. 

by Stephen D. Singer '64 


There were about three minutes left in 
the second overtime period. Columbia 
held a 2-1 lead against a tenacious and 
skillful team from Princeton in a game 
which, for all serious purposes, would 
decide the Ivy League championship. 

Goalkeeper Gary Escher, whose div¬ 
ing save at the post moments from the 
end of regulation time prevented certain 
defeat, initiated the buildup which 
would culminate in a classically taken 
goal. 

He distributed the ball to sweeper 
Barry Nix, a brilliant defender who has 
become Columbia's only 4-time All- 
America. In addition to his remarkable 
defensive skills — which are based on an 
elemental refusal to be beaten — Nix has 
exceptional offensive ability. He has the 
vision to see the entire field and the in¬ 
stinct to deliver the ball to precisely that 


player capable of doing the most damage 
with it. 

On that Friday night in Princeton, 

Nix found Kazbek Tambi in the middle 
of the field. Tambi, as graceful — and 
occasionally as violent — a player as 
there is in the league, collected the ball 
and faked right, pulling the Princeton 
midfield out of position. 

Steve Pratten, who would go on to 
lead the Ivy League in scoring even 
though he made the English Junior Na¬ 
tional Team as defender two years ago, 
drifted into the inside left position and 
called for the ball. Tambi put it right at 
his feet, and Pratten hit the ball first¬ 
time to Steve Sirtis, perhaps the finest 
player on the ball Columbia has ever 
had. 

Racing right to left, Sirtis took the ball 
at full speed only to find two Princeton 


defenders in front of him. He pushed 
the ball forward and exploded toward 
the penalty area, leaving the defense flat. 
As the goalkeeper came out to cut down 
the angle to the goal, Sirtis drilled the 
ball into the net from about 22 yards 
out. 

From the point at which it left Escher's 
hands, the ball had traveled about 100 
yards. It was touched by five different 
players, none of whom hit it more than 
three times. From start to finish, perhaps 
as many as eight seconds had elapsed. 

It was plays such as that one which 
led many to think that the 1981 soccer 
team was the best Columbia has ever 
fielded. True, it failed to make the 
NCAA final four as the 1979 team did: 
one can only speculate how far this 
year's team would have gone had Steve 
Charles, the explosive scorer of the '79 
team, not turned pro following his soph¬ 
omore year. 

Nevertheless, the argument for this 
year's varsity is strong. On paper, it was 
outstanding: it won a fourth consecu¬ 
tive Ivy League title, it spent most of the 
season ranked in the nation's top ten, 
and it went 23 consecutive regular sea¬ 
son games (going back to 1980) without 
a loss — the longest streak of that kind 
for a Division I school. Even more im¬ 
portant, perhaps, was that the 1981 
team was the most fun to watch. 

Soccer is a game of joy, beauty, and 
surprise. It combines elements of ballet 
and chess. For the fan, it inspires not 
only partisanship and aggression, but 
aesthetic delight and childlike fantasy. 
And for the player, it requires not only 
toughness and stamina, but skill of ex¬ 
quisite subtlety, a highly-developed sense 
of spatial relations, wit, rhythm, and a 
love of showing off tempered by a will¬ 
ingness to blend one's ego with those of 
ten other people. It is not for nothing 
that soccer's greatest players, Pele and 
Beckenbauer, inspire comparisons with 
Beethoven and Mozart. 

This year's team consistently provided 
that kind of pleasure. Throughout the 
lineup, it had the fundamental prerequi¬ 
site: skill. In addition to superstars such 
as Nix, Pratten, and Sirtis, and excep¬ 
tionally talented players such as Tambi 
and freshman Solomon Gayle, the team 
had defenders — like Greg Varney, 


Stephen D. Singer '64, formerly Editor 
of CCT and associate editor of Sport 
Magazine, is Columbia's Assistant Di¬ 
rector of Athletics and a self-proclaimed 
soccer maniac. 
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Kevin McCarthy, Rob Wilcox, and John 
Meegan — who could trap, control, and 
dominate possession of the ball with the 
confidence and precision of a team at 
practice. 

It had effective role players. Defender 
Ken Fougere could stay with the fastest 
of wingers. Co-captain Todd White took 
the opposition's best midfielders out of 
the game with incomparable tenacity. 
Osborne Carter had the uncanny knack 
of slowing opposing attacks in midfield, 
causing inefficient dribbling and errant 
passes. 

The team was led by an absolutely 
outstanding coach in Dieter Ficken. By 
teaching sound team tactics and strategy, 
and paying strict attention to the small¬ 
est detail, he helped each player im¬ 
prove individually as the season pro¬ 
gressed. He personified decency and 


class, with the result that no one was 
thrown out of a game, and even the 
most immature players refrained from 
the kind of retaliation that can destroy a 
team's consistency and composure. 

Ultimately, the 1981 squad was the 
best because it worked so well as a unit. 
While the 1979 team had individual bril¬ 
liance and physical strength, it lacked 
the cohesion these players exhibited. 
They were able to play hurt and cope 
with relentless pressure because each 
man played for the others as well as for 
himself. That Columbia lost to L.I.U. in 
the regional finals of the NCAA Cham¬ 
pionship is irrelevant. What is of lasting 
significance is that they put on a mag¬ 
nificent spectacle, artistically fulfilling 
and technically superb. 'The only los¬ 
ers," said Dieter Ficken to the team, 
"were the ones who didn't show up." 


Sports Bulletins 

• Ivy All-Stars: Three Lions were 
named to the Ivy League's Silver An¬ 
niversary All-Star Football Team this 
fall. Surveying the past 25 years of Ivy 
football, a panel of voters selected of¬ 
fensive tackle Bob Asack '62, quarter¬ 
back Archie Roberts '65, and defensive 
back Ted Gregory '74 as first team All- 
Stars, and linebacker Paul Kaliades '73 
for second team honors. Winning hon¬ 
orable mention were offensive guard 
Tony Day '63, and quarterback Marty 
Domres '69. 

• Hall of Famer: The late Walter Kop- 
pisch '25 was inducted into the College 
Football Hall of Fame on October 17. 
Koppisch, a Walter Camp All-America 
selection at halfback in 1924, joins four 
other Lions in the Canton, Ohio shrine: 
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Shall we dance: Cheerleader Lisa Hunter does a sideline two-step with the Columbia lion (alias Sean Schwinn '84) at the Homecoming game. 
More than 10,000 fans turned out for the festivities, which kicked off anniversary reunion celebrations for classes ending in "2" and "7." 


William Morley '02, Harold Weekes '03, 
Cliff Montgomery '34, and Sid Luckman 
'39. Columbia has had four Hall of 
Fame coaches: George F. Sanford, 

Frank O'Neill, Percy D. Haughton, and 
Lou Little. 


Fall round-up 

• Football (1-9,1-6 Ivy League): Despite 
a disappointing won-lost record, the 
gridders were competitive throughout 
the season and gave Columbia sup¬ 
porters plenty to cheer about. The most 
pleasant surprise was the development 
of a bona fide aerial attack led by quar¬ 
terback John Witkowski, who toppled 
all of Columbia's sophomore passing 
records; his favorite targets were two 
other sophs. Bill Reggio and Don Lewis, 
and senior Dave Rowell. Other 
offensive standouts included junior 
placekicker Miro Lovric, who has 
become Columbia's all-time leading 
field-goal specialist, and sophomore 
tailback Jim McHale, who came on 


strong to lead the team in rushing. Line¬ 
backer Vince Pellini and center Steve 
Montieth, both seniors, were named to 
the All-Ivy 1st team; on the 2nd team 
were Lovric and junior defensive back 
Mike Scavina; Witkowski, Reggio, and 
senior linebacker Tom Nevitt earned 
honorable mention. "I have to give 
credit to this team," Coach Bob Naso 
reflected after the season. 'They never 
quit and they played their best football 
in the last four games of the season. 
When you consider that many of our 
leading players were underclassmen, 
that has to give us confidence that we're 
headed in the right direction." 

• Soccer: (10-2-4, 6-1, Ivy League): With 
four consecutive league championships, 
Columbia soccer has become a dynasty 
(see page 24). Four-time All-America 
Barry Nix was named Ivy League Player 
of the Year; sophomores Steve Pratten 
and Steve Sirtis joined Nix on the All- 
Ivy and All-Region 1st teams; freshman 
Solomon Gayle was named Ivy League 
Rookie of the Year and 2nd team All- 


Ivy; and senior Todd White, junior 
Kazbek Tambi, and sophomore Gary 
Escher all gained honorable mention. 

• Cross-Country (6-5): The 1979 Hep- 
tagonal champions fell to sixth place in 
the Heps this year, but enjoyed their 8th 
consecutive winning season. Wally 
Collins capped off an outstanding 
Columbia career with a school record of 
24:38.4 on the 5-mile Van Cortlandt 
Park course, placing him second in the 
Met Championships. 

• Crew: Columbia's oarsmen raised 
hopes for the spring season with their 
fine showing in the prestigious Head of 
the Charles Regatta on October 18. The 
Lions' youth eight-oared shell finished 
third out of 40, and the varsity heavy¬ 
weights finished 8th in the grand cham¬ 
pionship, upsetting national champion 
Cornell and losing only to Yale (by 1.2 
seconds) within the Ivy League. In No¬ 
vember, the varsity lightweights took a 
gold medal at the Frostbite Regatta on 
Philadelphia's Schuylkill River. *->» 
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Talk 
of the 
Alumni 


Alumni Bulletins 

• Dean's Day '82: Fifteen Columbia 
faculty members, including astronomer 
Robert Jastrow '44 and University 
Professor Louis Henkin, will conduct 
lecture-discussions for alumni and 
parents at the College Alumni Associ¬ 
ation's annual Dean's Day program on 
Saturday, April 3. 

Long one of the most popular events 
on the Association's calendar. Dean's 
Day provides College alumni and 
parents an opportunity to return to 
campus for a day of little hoopla and 
much reflection and debate. Dr. 

Jastrow, whose latest book. The 
Enchanted Loom, was recently pub¬ 
lished by Simon & Schuster, will speak 
on "the next step in evolution." Dr. 
Henkin will discuss U.S. human rights 
policy. Other sessions will feature 
economist Edmund Phelps on "Rea- 
gonomics," art historian David Rosand 
'59 on Michelangelo and Rembrandt, 
historian Hollis R. Lynch on U.S.- 
African relations, political scientist Alan 
F. Westin on whistle-blowing in Japa¬ 
nese and American industry, computer 
scientist Joseph F. Traub on the impact 
of the computer revolution, and his¬ 
torian Richard W. Bulliet on recent 
events in the Middle East. College Dean 
Arnold Collery and University Provost 
Fritz Sterrt '46 will address the general 
assembly at the end of the day's 
program. 

Full details and reservation informa¬ 
tion will be mailed to all College alumni 
and parents for delivery in March; for 
further information, write or call Rose 
Brooks, Columbia College Alumni As¬ 
sociation, 100 Hamilton Hall, New 
York, N.Y. 10027; (212) 280-5537. 

• John Jay Awards: Six College alumni 
will receive the fourth annual John Jay 
Awards at a Low Library dinner on 
April 29. The winners are: Morris A. 
Schapiro '23, investment banker; Ivan 
B. Veit '28, retired executive vice 
president of the New York Times Com¬ 
pany and chairman of the College's 



Pause for the cause: Eugene Remmer '43 (left) relaxes with classmate and University trustee 
Connie Maniatty at Homecoming in October. Both are members of the College's Board of 
Visitors. Mr. Remmer, the president of Chemtex, Inc., was awarded Columbia's 1981 Alumni 
Athletic Award and has long been a leader in both College and Engineering alumni affairs. 


Board of Visitors; John W. Kluge '37, 
chairman and president of Metromedia, 
Inc.; Martin Meyerson '42, president 
emeritus of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania; Connie S. Maniatty '43, in¬ 
vestment banker and Columbia trustee; 
and Edward W. Whittemore '47, chair¬ 
man and chief executive officer of 
American Brands, Inc. 

• Record fund: The 29th annual Colum¬ 
bia College Fund raised an all-time high 
of $3.08 million in 1980-81, including a 
record $1.45 million in urgently-needed 
general purpose funds. Over 9,000 gifts 
were received from alumni and friends; 
alumni participation rose to 33%. [For 
the full report of the 29th Columbia 
College Fund, see center insert.] 

•Alumni senators: Cancer specialist Dr. 
Hugh R.K. Barber '41, director of the 
obstetrics and gynecology department 
at Lenox Hill Hospital, and engineer 


Weldon S. Booth '38, president of W.S. 
Booth & Co. of Rockland County, N.Y., 
have been elected to the University 
senate for the current academic year. 

•New Trustees: Two College alumni, 
William N. Hubbard, Jr. '42 and Ed¬ 
ward N. Costikyan '47, were elected to 
the University's Board of Trustees for 
six-year terms. Dr. Hubbard, appointed 
by the executive committee, is a physi¬ 
cian and president of The Upjohn Co. 
Mr. Costikyan, elected by direct alumni 
ballot as the 83rd alumni trustee, is a 
partner in the New York law firm of 
Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton and 
Garrison. The two new members suc¬ 
ceed retiring trustees W. Clarke Wescoe 
and Thomas D. Flynn, respectively. 

Thomas L. Chrystie '55, chairman of 
Merrill Lynch White Weld Capital Mar¬ 
kets Group, completed a six-year term 
as Senate trustee, and was named to 
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Lawrence Wien 
Receives the 
Hamilton Medal 

New York City was literally aglow on 
the evening of November 10, as the 
Columbia College Alumni Association 
presented its highest award, the Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton Medal, to Lawrence 
A. Wien '25. 

Uptown, in Low Rotunda, 349 alum¬ 
ni and friends gathered to mark the 
achievements of the noted lawyer, real¬ 
tor, and philanthropist. And down¬ 
town, in a surprise tribute to Mr. Wien 
and the College, the management of 
the Empire State Building lit the sky¬ 
scraper in Columbia's blue-and-white 
colors. The building is one of the real 
estate properties with which Mr. Wien 
has been most closely associated. 

Regarded as a pioneer in the field of 
real estate investment law, Lawrence A. 
Wien is a 1927 graduate of Columbia 
Law School and senior partner of the 
firm of Wien, Lane & Malkin. Speakers 
at the Hamilton dinner reserved special 
praise for Mr. Wien's long record of sup¬ 
port for such institutions as Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, Brandeis 
University, the Educational Broadcasting 
Corporation, and of course, Columbia. 
"For Larry, material success was not an 
end in itself. The purpose was to put it 
to work for others," observed Arthur B. 
Krim '30, chairman of the University 
Trustees. 

A former Alumni Trustee of Colum¬ 
bia and a benefactor of the College's 
John Jay Associates, Mr. Wien has cre¬ 
ated several scholarship programs at the 
Law School, and in 1974, endowed a 
professorship in real estate law. In 


succeed M. Moran Weston as a trustee 
nominated by the board. Mr. Chrystie 
carries on a long family tradition: both 
his father, Thomas Witter Chrystie '24, 
and his grandfather, Thomas Ludlow 
Chrystie '92, were trustees of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

• Died: Harold F. McGuire '27, at¬ 
torney, former Columbia trustee, on 
December 1,1981 in New York City. 
'Mickey" McGuire, as he was univers¬ 
ally known, was among Columbia's 
most active alumni leaders. A former 
senior partner of the firm of Wickes, 



October, Columbia announced the es¬ 
tablishment of the Lawrence A. Wien 
Prize in Corporate Social Responsibility, 
to recognize and stimulate corporate 
philanthropy. Mr. Wien's well-known 
campaign to increase the involvement of 
business in charitable activities prompted 
The New York Times to dub him "the 
lone ranger of corporate philanthropy" 
in a headline last year. Alluding to that 
characterization. President Sovern 
quipped at the dinner, "If Larry Wien is 
the Lone Ranger, where does that leave 
me as his faithful friend and com¬ 
panion?" 

In his acceptance remarks, Mr. Wien 
attributed his achievements to "good 
luck and good fortune," and to his form¬ 
ative experience at Columbia. His great¬ 
est success of all, he insisted, was his 
marriage in 1929 to Mae Levy, which 
came about after they were introduced 
by a mutual Columbia friend, Herbert 
M. Singer '26. "I do owe a great deal to 
Columbia," Mr. Wien concluded. "No 
honor will ever mean more to me than 
the Hamilton medal." 


Riddell, Bloomer, Jacobi & McGuire 
and director of the Shell Oil Company, 
Mr. McGuire served as alumni trustee 
from 1960-66, and as a life trustee until 
his retirement in 1978. He spearheaded 
the drive to build the Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge Physical Fitness Center, which 
opened in 1974. Mickey was an out¬ 
standing friend of Columbia athletics," 
said A1 Paul, the University's athletic 
director. "His dedication to the building 
of the gymnasium is an inspiration to all 
of us, and this outstanding facility will 
be a perpetual memorial to him." 


Preposterous debate: 

Look out, Muffy, here 
comes Rock! 

By now, most people can spot a "prep¬ 
py" at a hundred yards, thanks to the 
Official Preppy Handbook, that only 
somewhat satirical guide to the Best 
Schools, the Best Clothes, and the Best 
People, which has become — what else? 
— a Best Seller. One of the book's writ¬ 
ers is Mason Wiley, a 1977 graduate of 
the College. Having spent four years at 
Columbia, Mr. Wiley knew better than 
to include his alma mater among the 
Preppy Top Ten Colleges — a list that 
includes Babson College, Pine Manor 
and Sweet Briar. Among the Ivies, only 
Princeton made the first cut. At Ivy 
League schools, the book advises, "stu¬ 
dents are selected largely for academic 
achievement, rather than on the basis of 
whether they will fit in with a campus 
'mood.'" 

For those who think "duck" is a com¬ 
mand rather than a motif, and who ut¬ 
ter the word "Gucci" only when tickling 
babies, Ralph Schoenstein '53 has come 
up with an alternative: The I-Hate- 
Preppies Handbook, published by 
Simon & Schuster. 

"In America today, the alligator is 
hardly an endangered species, for he sits 
on millions of chests, just below the 
supercilious swamp of the Preppie's 
mind. Millions of other Americans, 
however, have only soy sauce on their 
shirts; they lack both the money and the 
stuffiness to be Preps," writes Mr. 
Schoenstein, who lists Phil Rizzuto, 

John Dean and Fats Domino among his 
acknowledgments. 

The new book divides anti-prep hu¬ 
manity into four main groups: jocks, 
greasers, freaks, and nerds, and de¬ 
scribes them with varying degrees of 
hilarity and vulgarity. Greasers, for ex¬ 
ample, "feel that it's gauche to mono¬ 
gram their clothing, so they monogram 
their skin." Nerds, if you're curious, can 
be identified by the "polyester pants 
bunched at the belt," and the "six Bic 
pens in a plastic shirt pocket holder say¬ 
ing aloha, asbury park." And no anti- 
prep, to be sure, would ever have a tail¬ 
gate party. "It's hard to have one on a 
U-Haul." 

'This book came into being by acci¬ 
dent," Mr. Schoenstein told CCT. "I was 
at my publisher's to discuss another 
project altogether, and we somehow got 
on the subject of the preppy phenome- 
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non. I mentioned rather idly that an 
anti-prep guide would be a funny idea. 
My editor said, 'It sure is — why don't 
you write one?' Six weeks later it was 
finished." 

Mr. Schoenstein himself resembles 
neither a greaser nor a nerd, and might 
even be suspected of having preppy in¬ 
clinations. Widely known as an author, 
humorist and former syndicated colum¬ 
nist, he attended Hamilton College be¬ 
fore coming to Columbia, and he lives 
with his wife — a Sarah Lawrence alum¬ 
na — in Princeton, New Jersey, which he 
calls "the Holy Land" of preppiness. "I 
guess I think preppy is an upper-middle- 
class type of self-styled aristocracy," Mr. 
Schoenstein said in a recent interview. "I 
just felt that a lot of people had to be 
spoken for. I was just having fun." 

P.K. 


As old as you feel: 

Society of Older Grads 
is perking up 

If you graduated from Columbia in 
1957, you may soon be invited to join 
the Society of Older Graduates. But 
don't despair; the group's name may 
soon be changed, according to S.O.G. 
president Bernd Brecher '54, who still 
creaks around a tennis court passably 
well for a geezer of 49. 

As the organization prepared for its 
January 26 Great Teacher awards dinner 
at the Faculty House — this year's 
winners are Professor of History Henry 
Graff and Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering Herbert Deresiewicz — Mr. 
Brecher was actively soliciting new 
ideas for the society, which is open to a 
selected membership of College and 
Engineering grads at least 25 years past 
graduation. The new emphasis will be 
on expanding programs of service to the 
University, such as career guidance for 
students. However, the S.O.G. is also 
polling members' opinion on assorted 
new names, such as the Society of 
Columbia Graduates, or Select Grad¬ 
uates, or Senior Graduates. 

Former S.O.G. president Robert 
Lilley '33 suggests that nothing less than 
American ageism is at the heart of the 
name problem, which causes other 
problems for the society. He points out 
that in Japan, the greeting 'You look 
old" is taken as a compliment. Perhaps 
there's a lesson in that. 

O 


Alumni Fathers 
and Sons 

Fifty-one members of the Class of 1985 are the sons of College alumni: 


Father 

Philip Alper '53 
Burlingame, Cal. 
Stanley Alt '53 
Long Beach, N.Y. 
Harold Andersen '53 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
James Barros '53 
Toronto, Ont. 

Barry Beller '56 
San Antonio, Tex 
Attilio Bisio '52 
Mountainside, N.J. 
Cyrus Bloom '47 
South Orange, N.J. 
Jesse Blumenthal '56 
New York, N.Y 
George Braman '58 
New York, N.Y. 
Peter Bretz '52 
Media, Pa. 

Donald Brown '59 
New York, N.Y. 

John Butkiewicz '51 
Leominster, Mass. 
John Butler '47 
Orange, N.J. 

Sheldon Cousin '58 
Middletown, N.J. 
Ernest Dupuy '51 
New York, N.Y. 
Thomas Ettinger '58 
New York, N.Y. 
Donald Friedman '49 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Bernard Goldman '46 
Evergreen, Colo. 

Jack Goldstein '52 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Leon Gordis '54 
Baltimore, Md. 

Edgar Haber '52 
Weston, Mass. 

Robert Hale '23 
New York, N.Y. 

Robert Harris '44 
Houston, Tex. 

Joshua Hollander '56 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Wilfred Howitt '41 
Little Silver, N.J. 
Allen Hyman '55 
Englewood, N.J. 


Son 

Glen Alper 
Joseph Alt 


Andrew Barros 
Jonathan Beller 
Peter Bisio 
Joshua Bloom 
Daniel Blumenthal 
Joseph Braman 
Peter Bretz 
Saul Brown 
Peter Butkiewicz 
Charles Butler 
Brian Cousin 
Alexander Dupuy 
Mark Ettinger 
Elliot Friedman 
David Goldman 
Seth Goldstein 
Jonathan Gordis 
Graham Haber 
Alexander Hale 
Robert Harris 
Henry Hollander 
Lawrence Howitt 
Joshua Hyman 


Father 

Charles Lanzieri '49 
Wolcott, Conn. 
Arthur Lautkin '32 
New York, N.Y. 


Stanley Luftschein '57 
Rye, N.Y. 

Neil Mann '58 
Gloucester, Mass. 
V.P. Mazzeo, Sr. '43 
Old Brookville, N.Y. 
Marshall Mount '48 
New York, N.Y. 

Neil Norry '59 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Howard Orlin '58 
Maplewood, N.J. 
Donald Pevney '54 
Riverhead, N.Y. 
James Phelan '55 
New York, N.Y. 
Bernard Quentzel '48 
Hillside, N.J. 

Herbert Rosedale '53 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 
David Rosen '58 
New York, N.Y. 
Louis Rothman '57 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alvin Schwartz '54 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Howard Schwartz 59 
Maplewood, N.J. 
David Sperling '59 
Randolph, N.J. 
Harold Stevelman '54 
Crompond, N.Y. 
Michael Tepedino '53 
Westbury, N.Y. 

C.B. Tulevich, Jr. '49 
Setauket, N.Y. 
Arthur Verdesca '51 
Morristown, N.J. 
Anthony Viscusi '55 
New York, N.Y. 
Alfred Vogelbaum '55 
Hillsdale, N.J. 

James Ward '50 
Princeton, N.J. 


Son 

Eric Lanzieri 
Jeffrey Lautin 
Zachary Levin 
Stephen Luftschein 
Richard Mann 
Christopher Mazzeo 
Christopher Mount 
Elliot Norry 
Jonathan Orlin 
David Pevney 
John Phelan 
Steven Quentzel 
Jeff Rosedale 
Alexis Rosen 
Mark Rothman 
Frederic Schwartz 
Ronald Schwartz 
Andrew Sperling 
Paul Stevelman 
Michael Tepedino 
Charles Tulevich III 
Stephen Verdesca 
Gregory Viscusi 
Martin Vogelbaum 
Patrick Ward 


William Andersen Ezra Levin '55 

New York, N.Y. 
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Bookshelf 


A Flight of Fifty by Preston Slosson '12. 
Collection of historical, literary, and re¬ 
ligious essays by the celebrated Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan professor, (Sweet 
Arrow Lake Press, P.O. Box 328, Knox, 
Pa. 16232, $4, paper). 

The Beechers: An American Family in 
the Nineteenth Century by Milton 
Rugoff '33. History of the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, his three wives and six chil¬ 
dren, including Henry Ward Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, (Harper & 
Row, $20). 

Sports and Psychology by Frank Ryan 
39. A former international track-and- 
field star, now a psychologist, examines 
the central role of psychology in athletic 
preparation and performance, (Prentice- 
Hall, $9.95, cloth, $4.95, paper). 
Neo-Confucian Orthodoxy and the 
Learning of the Mind-and-Heart by 
Wm. Theodore de Bary '41, John 
Mitchell Mason Professor of East Asian 
Languages and Cultures. The teachings 
of Chu Hsi and their political and insti¬ 
tutional uses from Sung times to the 
Ch'ing era, (Columbia University Press, 
$25). 

Sexual Sabotage: How to Enjoy Sex In 
Spite of Physical & Emotional Problems 

by Dr. Sherwin A. Kaufman '41. The 
sexual repercussions of medical, emo¬ 
tional, and social problems, (Macmillan, 
$13.95). 

How To Stand Up For Your Rights & 
Win! by Roy M. Cohn '46. Practical 
primer on legal self-assertion, (Simon & 
Schuster, $13.95). 

Blue Smoke & Mirrors: How Reagan 
Won & Why Carter Lost the Election of 
1980 by Jack W. Germond and Jules 
Witcover '49. In-depth reportage by the 
two veteran political correspondents, 
(Viking, $14.95). 

Rhyme's Reason: A Guide to English 
Verse by John Hollander '50. The distin¬ 
guished poet and critic surveys the fine 
points of English prosody, using original, 
witty examples, (Yale University Press, 
$12.95, cloth, $3.95, paper). 

A Dictionary of Philosophy by Peter A. 
Angeles 52. Concise definitions of im¬ 
portant philosophical terms, with an in¬ 
dex of philosophers, (Harper & Row, 
$5.95, paper). 



Milton Rugoff 33, author of The Beechers: 
An American Family in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


The Tycoons by Arthur M. Louis 59. 
How America's most powerful business 
executives get to the top, (Simon & 
Schuster, $13.95). 

Philosophical Explanations by Robert 
Nozick 59. New treatment of a range of 
philosophical issues and questions, by 
the author of the National Book Award¬ 
winning Anarchy, State and Utopia, 
(Harvard University Press, $25). 

The Art of Laughter by Neil Schaeffer 
'62. Theory and analysis of comedy 
from Shakespeare to Lenny Bruce, 
(Columbia University Press, $18.50). 

New Studies in the Philosophy of John 
Dewey, edited by Steven M. Cahn '63. 
Six noted American philosophers, in¬ 
cluding the late Charles Frankel '37, dis¬ 
cuss the relevance of Dewey's thought 
to contemporary philosophy, (Univer¬ 
sity Press of New England, $10). 

The Files of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court, 1859-1959 by Michael S. Hindus 
'68, Theodore M. Hammett, and 
Barbara M. Hobson. Nearly 4,000 crim¬ 
inal and civil cases, (G.K. Hall & Co., 
$50). 

Public Communication Campaigns 

edited by Ronald Rice 71 and William J. 
Paisley. Academic studies of informa¬ 
tion campaigns — such as anti-smoking 
or energy conservation promotions — 
aimed at the general public, (Sage Pub¬ 
lications, $25). 


The Legend of Lute and 1,001 Verses 
From the Mountain of Love by Mujib T. 
Mannan 73. A collection of narrative, 
mystical, and love poetry written in the 
style of Arabian Nights and Schehera¬ 
zade, (American Publishing Classics, 
$5.95, paper). 

The 365-Sports-Facts-a-Year Calendar 
by Jeff Klein 78. From the Lions' 

January 1 Rose Bowl victory to some 
parting words from Satchel Paige on 
December 31, (Workman, $5.95). 

The Life I've Lived by Shepard Bancroft 
Clough, Professor Emeritus of History. 
Autobiography of the noted historian, 
(University Press of America, $19.95, 
cloth, $10.75, paper). 

Everyman in Europe, Volumes I and II, 
edited by Allan Mitchell and Istvan 
Dedk, Professor of History. Collection 
of essays tracing the social history of 
Europe from ancient Greece through 
modern times, (Prentice-Hall, 2 
volumes, $10.95 and $9.95). 

Early Auden by Edward Mendelson, 
Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature. Auden's literary executor 
clarifies the "self-enclosing patterns" of 
the poet's work in this new interpreta¬ 
tion, (Viking Press, $20). 

Teaching Apprentice Programs in Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, edited by James V. 
Mirollo, Professor of English and Com¬ 
parative Literature, and Joseph Gibaldi. 
The T.A. system: information and 
ideas, (Modern Language Association, 
$7). 

Vichy France and the Jews by Michael 
R. Marrus and Robert O. Paxton, Pro¬ 
fessor of History. Controversial study 
of French anti-Semitism during World 
War II, (Basic Books, $20.95). 

Puritan among the Indians: Accounts of 
Captivity and Redemption, 1676-1724, 
edited by Alden T. Vaughan, Professor 
of History, and Edward W. Clark. Eight 
narratives of Indian captivity in colonial 
New England, analyzed as a literary 
genre and historical source, (Harvard 
University Press, $20). 

Whistle-Blowing: Loyalty and Dissent 
in the Corporation, edited by Alan 
Westin, Professor of Political Science. 
Eye-opening case histories of employees 
whose conscience came into conflict 
with their company loyalty, (McGraw- 
Hill, $12.50). J.S. Q 
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Obituaries 


1903 

Harrison R. Steeves, retired edu¬ 
cator and author, Kingston, R.I., 
on August 1, 1981. A member of 
Columbia's English faculty for 44 
years, Professor Steeves served as 
chairman of the department and 
taught the English novel (see 
"Around the Quads," p. 12). Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Edna L. 
Steeves, and two children. 

1906 

George G. Moore, Jr., retired 
stockbroker, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
on August 11, 1981. An account 
executive with Dean Witter Rey¬ 
nolds until his retirement in 1979 
at age 94, Mr. Moore began a 
Wall Street career in 1906 that 
spanned seven decades. Also 
active in College alumni affairs 
and a member of the John Jay As¬ 
sociates, Mr. Moore received the 
Dean's award in 1955 and the 
alumni medal in 1960. Survivors 
include two daughters, Mrs. 
Clarisse Kepler of Lynchburg, 

Va., and Mrs. Theodore Wills of 
Northport, Mich. 

1909 

William A. Kimbel, retired invest¬ 
ment company executive, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., on December 19, 
1980. A past president of the Class 
of 1909 and a member of the John 
Jay Associates, Mr. Kimbel was 
the owner and manager of the 
Mid-Coast Investment Co. He re¬ 
ceived the Alumni Medal in 1946. 
Benton Sanders, retired air condi¬ 
tioning executive, Dallas, Texas, 
on January 18, 1981. He is sur¬ 
vived by his daughter, Frances S. 
Hoover of Irving, Texas. 

1911 

Daniel M. Daniel, retired sports 
writer, Pompano Beach, Fla., on 
July 2, 1981. Considered by many 
the dean of American baseball 
writers, Dan Daniel covered the 
sport for over 50 years for the 
New York World Telegram and 
the New York World Telegram 
and Sun. In 1972 he received the 
J.G. Taylor Spink Award from the 
Baseball Writers Association of 
America for his "meritorious con¬ 
tributions to baseball writing." 
Survivors include two daughters, 
Roberta Yates and Naomi Stein. 

1913 

Gerald S. Shibley, retired physi¬ 
cian and teacher, Hightstown, 

N.J., on May 12, 1981. Born in 
England, Dr. Shibley became a 


specialist in infectious diseases, 
and did early research on the 
causes of the common cold and 
whooping cough. He was a U.S. 
Army veteran of World War I in 
France and later taught medicine 
in China, at Columbia P&S, and 
for many years, at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. 
Survivors include his wife, 
Florence M. Shibley, and one 
daughter. 

1914 

Douglass Newman, lawyer, New 
York, N.Y., on October 16, 1981. 
Mr. Newman practiced law for 
over 60 years, and was long active 
on behalf of the Jewish Guild for 
the Blind. The older brother of the 
late Jerome A. Newman '17, Mr. 
Newman was a member of the 
John Jay Associates and served for 
six years as his class's fund chair¬ 
man. Survivors include his daugh¬ 
ter, Barbara Kravitz. 

1915 

Judson S. Hubbard, retired mining 
and oil company executive, Den¬ 
ver, Colo., in April 1981. Mr. 
Hubbard was vice president and 
treasurer of several Humphries En¬ 
gineering Co. enterprises. Surviv¬ 
ors include his wife, Mary K. 
Hubbard, and two children. 

Arthur K. White, clergyman and 
educator, Zarephath, N.J., on 
September 14, 1981. Carrying on 
the work of his mother, Alma 
White, Bishop White was presi¬ 
dent of the Pillar of Fire Church in 
Zarephath, and was a pioneer re¬ 
ligious broadcaster and educator 
espousing the tenets of John 
Wesley. Bishop White was presi¬ 
dent of Alma White College from 
1921 to 1971 and director of Alma 
Bible College in London, as well 
as Pillar of Fire missions in 
Liberia. Survivors include his 
wife, Bertha White, and four 
children. 

1916 

Albert Mayer, architect and urban 
planner. New York, N.Y., on Oct¬ 
ober 14, 1981. An influential advo¬ 
cate of social concern in urban 
planning, Mr. Mayer was a found¬ 
ing partner in the firm of Mayer, 
Whittlesey & Glass. After study¬ 
ing civil engineering at M.I.T., he 
became active in a group of soc¬ 
ially oriented architects whose ad¬ 
vocacy of large-scale public hous¬ 
ing led to the formation of the 
U.S. Housing Authority in 1937. 
His ideas, summarized in a 1967 
book. The Urgent Future, were 
manifested in buildings and plans 
in New York and Israel; he was 
master planner for Chandigarh, 
India, and a consultant to the 
Indian government. Mr. Mayer 
retired from active practice in 
1961, but continued as a consul¬ 


tant, and was visiting professor of 
urban planning at Columbia from 
1967 to 1971. Survivors include his 
wife, Magda Pastor Mayer, and 
three children. 

1917 

Walter J. Geiger, retired dentist, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1979. From 1952 to 1966 
Dr. Geiger was director of dental 
services of Hudson River State 
Hospital, Poughkeepsie. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Helen W. 

Geiger of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Morris R. Werner, biographer and 
editor. New York, N.Y., on Aug¬ 
ust 5, 1981. Best known for his bi¬ 
ographies of Horace Greeley, 
William Jennings Bryan, and P.T. 
Barnum, Mr. Werner was with the 
New York Tribune, The Paris Her¬ 
ald Tribune, and The New Yorker 
before joining Sports Illustrated 
where he was associate editor for 
20 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Hazel H. Werner. 

Rene A. Wormser, lawyer and 
author, Greenwich, Conn., on 
July 14, 1981. A specialist in estate 
planning and a founding partner 
of the New York law firm of 
Wormser, Kiely, Alessandroni, 
Hyde and McCann, Mr. Wormser 
taught in his specialty at both the 
University of Miami and New 
York University. He also served in 
professional and advisory posi¬ 
tions on government panels. 
Among Mr. Wormser's books are 
Personal Estate Planning in a 
Changing World, and The Story 
of the Law, originally published as 
The Law in 1949. Survivors in¬ 
clude his wife, Ella W. Wormser, 
and two daughters. 

1918 

David I. Rosenblum, lawyer, New 
York, N.Y. on May 19, 1979. 

Lawrence S. Shuford, Rancho 
Santa Fe, Calif., on February 1, 
1981. 

Robert Sickels, retired lumber¬ 
man, Hamilton, N.Y., on Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1981. Co-owner of a re¬ 
tail lumber yard, Mr. Sickels was 
an army artillery officer in World 
War II and later won awards for 
his oil paintings of New York 
landscapes, Survivors include his 
daughter, Jane S. Jorgensen of 
Brooktondale, N.Y. and a son, 
Robert J. Sickels of Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


1919 

Rowland B. Haines, squash tennis 
champion and retired naval of¬ 
ficer, Englewood, N.J., on June 
27,1981. Mr. Haines excelled at 
racquet sports, and was national 
amateur squash tennis champion 
in 1927, 1928 and 1929. A retired 


captain of the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
Mr. Haines served in both World 
War I and World War II, and later 
worked for Ebasco Services, Inc., 
a New York engineering firm, 
until his retirement in 1962. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Katherine 
W. Haines, and two sons. 

Osborn P. Perkins, ophthalmol¬ 
ogist, New York, N.Y., on June 
28, 1981. Dr. Perkins practiced in 
New York City for over 50 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Osborn P. Perkins. 

Joseph Shapiro, New York, N.Y., 
in May 1981. 

Harry F. Wechsler, physician, 
philanthropist and alumni leader. 
Palm Beach, Fla., on July 22, 1981 
in New York City. Director of 
medicine from 1960 to 1964 at 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York 
City, Dr. Wechsler was a former 
national vice president of the 
Zionist Organization of America, 
founder and past president of the 
Yorkville Zionist district, and ac¬ 
tive in American Friends of 
Hebrew Universities, raising funds 
for medical scholarships. A trustee 
of Columbia P&S, Dr. Wechsler 
was president of the college's Class 
of 1919 and a patron of the John 
Jay Associates. Survivors include 
his wife, Carolyn Wechsler, his 
brother, Abraham F. Wechsler '21, 
and two children. 

1920 

Frederick P. Bierschenk, real 
estate company executive. 
Mountainside, N.J., on February 
18,1981. Survivors include his 
daughter, JoanJL. Shomo, and 
son, Frederick P. Bierschenk, Jr., 
'56 of Bellevue, Wash. 

James G. Ewell, Washington, 

D.C., on March 1, 1980. 

Harris L. Wofford, retired univer¬ 
sity official and insurance com¬ 
pany executive, Winston-Salem, 
N.C., on June 6,1981. A former 
general manager and vice presi¬ 
dent of Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, Mr. Wofford served as 
assistant dean and director of 
development of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity's Graduate School of Business 
from 1954 to 1964. Survivors 
include his wife, Phyllis T. 
Wofford, and three children. 

1921 

Abraham Babbin, physician, New 
York, N.Y., on April 16,1981. Dr. 
Babbin practiced in New York 
City for 55 years. Survivors in¬ 
clude his wife. Belle Babbin, and 
three children. 

Addison Bingham, retired banker. 
New York, N.Y., April 27, 1981. 

A former vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
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Company, Mr. Bingham served as 
treasurer and president of his 
class. He is survived by three 
children. 

J. Mitchell Fain, retired chemist, 
Miami Beach, Fla., on September 
21,1981. A director of the special 
products department for Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., Dr. 
Fain co-authored Household 
Guide to Wines and Liquors pub¬ 
lished in 1934. A member of the 
John Jay Associates, he is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. J. Mitchell Fain. 

Harold F. Linder, investment 
banker and government official. 
New York, N.Y., on June 22, 

1981. A former partner of Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. and a past presi¬ 
dent of the General American 
Investors Company, Inc., Mr. 
Linder became Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State in 1951 and later 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. He was president and 
chairman of the board of the 
Export-Import Bank in Wash¬ 
ington until 1968 when he was 
named Ambassador to Canada by 
President Johnson. In 1969, Mr. 
Linder was elected chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton 
and at his death was a member of 
the Council of Foreign Relations. 
Survivors include his mother. 

May L. Linder, and two 
daughters. 

George R. Murphy, pediatrician, 
Elmira, N.Y., on June 2, 1981. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
George R. Murphy, and two sons. 

Louis Yaeger, investment banker, 
Greenwich, Conn., on May 11, 
1981. A director of many corpora¬ 
tions, Mr. Yaeger was chairman of 
the board and president of 
International Railways of Central 
America. 


1922 

Arnold Friedman, publisher, New 
York, N.Y., on July 29,1981 in 
East Hampton, N.Y. A native of 
Plumerville, Arkansas, Mr. 
Friedman co-founded Lebhar- 
Friedman Inc., publishers of busi¬ 
ness and trade newspapers, begin¬ 
ning in 1925 with the publicaiton 
Chain Store Age. The company 
grew to comprise seven domestic 
publications, a Japanese publica¬ 
tion and a book division. Surviv¬ 
ors include his wife Judith, of 
Manhattan; a son, John Friedman 
'64, of Washington, D.C.; and 
two other children. 

Joseph J. Kowles, retired gynecol¬ 
ogist, New York, N.Y., on April 
2, 1981. Dr. Kowles was an at¬ 
tending physician at Lebanon 
Hospital, N.Y. and a retired army 
officer. He is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy W. Kowles. 


Alexander Kushner, pathologist, 
North Waterford, Maine, on May 

26, 1978. 

1923 

Joseph P. Brennan, Jr., former city 
sheriff, New York, N.Y., on 
October 3, 1981. A counsel to the 
Democratic leadership of the New 
York State Senate and under¬ 
sheriff in charge of offices in the 
Bronx, Queens and Manhattan, 

Mr. Brennan served as his class 
president for many years. Surviv¬ 
ors include his wife, Eileen G. 
Brennan. 

Harvey M. Emerson, retired law¬ 
yer, San Jose, Calif., on March 

27, 1981. He is survived by his 
daughter, Sarah E. Collins. 

Samuel G. Feuer, physician, 
Roslyn, N.Y., on June 25, 1981. 
Director emeritus of physical med¬ 
icine and rehabilitation at Long 
Island College Hospital and retired 
associate professor of medicine at 
the Downstate Medical Center in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Feuer served for 
many years as consulting physi¬ 
cian for the New York City Police 
Department. Survivors include his 
wife, Ruth Feuer, and a daughter. 
Hiram K. Johnson, retired physi¬ 
cian, Pomona, N.Y., on April 26, 
1981. 

Edward T. McCaffrey, retired 
justice of the New York State 
Supreme Court, South Salem, 
N.Y., on September 29, 1981 in 
Norwalk, Conn. Elected to the 
Supreme Court in 1962, Judge 
McCaffrey served until his retire¬ 
ment in 1975. A graduate of 
Fordham Law School and a past 
national commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans of 
America, he also served as com¬ 
missioner of licenses for the City 
of New York, associate justice of 
the Court of Special Sessions, and 
judge of Bronx County Court. 
Survivors include his wife, 

Mildred McCaffrey, and two 
daughters. 

Joseph F. Videtti, physician, 
Fairview, N.J., on December 13, 

1980. 

1924 

Albert O. Barrett, retired clock 
designer, Devon, Pa., on June 4, 

1981. Mr. Barrett was president of 
Barrettime, Inc, Devon. Survivors 
include his wife, Lisbeth S. 

Barrett, and two daughters. 

John J. Greene, Hartsdale, N.Y., 
on March 19, 1981. He is survived 
by his nephew, Edward P. Greene 
'61 of New York City. 

Arthur H. Henderson, insurance 
company executive and retired 
army officer, Fairfax, Va., on 
February 28, 1981. Mr. Henderson 
was vice-president of American 
International Underwriters Corp. 


and vice-president and director of 
Cevesco Services, Inc., New York 
City. 

Julius Popolow, retired lawyer, 
Miami Lakes, Fla., on January 2, 
1981. He is survived by his son, 
Robert H. Popolow '57 of Vienna, 
Va. 

Paul D. Rosahn, physician, Ken¬ 
sington, Conn., on December 15, 

1980. Pathologist-in-chief of New 
Britain (Conn.) General Hospital, 
Dr. Rosahn was also professor of 
pathology at Yale Medical School. 

Sydney A. Weinstock, retired dis¬ 
tillery executive, Miami Beach, 

Fla., in 1981. Mr. Weinstock was 
vice president and national sales 
manager of Barton Distilling Co., 
Chicago. He is survived by his 
wife. Rose B. Weinstock. 

Otto V. Whitelock, retired editor 
and writer, Pelham Manor, N.Y., 
on July 22, 1981. A retired chief 
editor for the New York Academy 
of Science, Mr. Whitelock had 
also been associated with Funk & 
Wagnall, Grolier, and Xerox. He is 
survived by his wife, Madelon 
Whitelock. 

1925 

Vincent A. Cattoggio, former U.S. 
magistrate, Jamaica Estates, N.Y., 
on September 6, 1981. One of 
New York City's first federal mag¬ 
istrates and a former assistant dis¬ 
trict attorney of New York 
County, Mr. Catoggio was coun¬ 
sel to Boal, Doti & Larsen, New 
York City, at the time of his 
death. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara E. Catoggio, and three 
daughters. 

Theodore Guinsburg, insurance 
broker, Nashville, Tenn., in May 

1981. Mr. Guinsburg was the 
owner and senior partner of 
Nathan M. Guinsburg's Son & 
Co., New York City. He was an 
active supporter of the College, 
and a former officer of the Class 
of 1925. Survivors include his 
wife, Elena Guinsburg, and four 
sons, Thomas ('59), Philip ('68), 
James, and Edwin. 

Milton Skelly, retired army offi¬ 
cer, Brooklyn, N.Y., on Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1980. A veteran of World 
War II and the Korean conflict. 
Colonel Skelly was a dedicated 
military historian and former 
editor of Military Affairs. 

Howard M. Sonn, real estate and 
insurance company executive. 
White Plains, N.Y., on September 
8, 1981. President and founder of 
Sonn-Saalberg Co, Inc., and a 
former director of the New York 
City Rent Stabilization Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. Sonn was a member of 
the John Jay Associates. Survivors 
include his wife, Alice Sonn, and 
four children. 


William York Tindall, retired pro¬ 
fessor and author, Salisbury, Md., 
on September 8, 1981. The re¬ 
nowned James Joyce scholar 
taught at Columbia for 40 years 
(see "Around the Quads," p. 12). 
Survivors include his wife, Cecilia 
Tindall, and one daughter. 


1926 

Donald M. Burmister, professor 
emeritus of engineering. Battle 
Creek, Mich., on May 15,1981. A 
faculty member of Columbia 
School of Engineering for 34 
years. Professor Burmister was a 
pioneer in the field of soil mechan¬ 
ics and developed a system for 
classifying the engineering proper¬ 
ties of soil. He established one of 
the first soil mechanics labora¬ 
tories in the U.S. at Columbia in 
1933. Professor Burmister was de¬ 
sign consultant for the Throg's 
Neck, Tappan Zee and Verrazano 
Narrows bridges, the 1939 World's 
Fair and the reconstruction of the 
White House in 1950. 

S. Aubrey Gittens, physician, 
Guaynabo, P.R., on January 23, 
1981. 

Benjamin Kliegman, retired law¬ 
yer, Hartsdale, N.Y., in 1981. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Benjamin Kliegman, and his son, 
Morris Kliegman '68. 

Eugene J. Sheffer, retired edu¬ 
cator, New York, N.Y., on May 
5,1981. Columbia professor emer¬ 
itus of French and long time direc¬ 
tor of the Maison Frangaise, Pro¬ 
fessor Sheffer was instrumental in 
bringing the writers of the French 
Resistance (including Camus, 
Malraux, Sartre and Vercors) to 
America. In 1960, the French Gov¬ 
ernment awarded him its Knight's 
Cross of the Legion of Honor for 
his work on behalf of French- 
American cultural bonds. Surviv¬ 
ors include his brother, Ralph 
Sheffer of Westport, Conn., and a 
sister, Isabella Frank, of Queens, 
N.Y. 


1927 

Thomas D. Ellis, retired engineer, 
Sanibel Island, Ha., on July 22, 
1981 in Watertown, Conn. Mr. 
Ellis served as a civil engineer for 
Westchester County (N.Y.) until 
his retirement in 1962. Survivors 
include his wife, Virginia R. Ellis, 
and three children. 

Edward M.P. Greene, assistant 
district attorney for Ulster 
County, N.Y., Glenford, N.Y., on 
April 15, 1980. He is survived by 
his son, Edward P. Greene '61, of 
New York City. 

August G. Hinrichs, retired sur¬ 
geon, Ridge, N.Y., on November 
21,1980. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. August G. Hinrichs. 
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Robert K. Kinzel, management 
consultant, Wilton, Conn., on 
June 23, 1981. Mr. Kinzel was a 
partner of William E. Hill & Co., 
New York City. Survivors include 
his wife, Virginia Kinzel, and his 
brother, Augustus Kinzel T9. 

Harold F. McGuire, attorney, 
former Columbia trustee, on De¬ 
cember 1, 1981 in New York City. 
(See 'Talk of the Alumni," page 
28.) Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Lillian McGuire, New York, 
N.Y., two sons and three grand¬ 
children. 

Otto K. Rosahn, business execu¬ 
tive, New York, N.Y., on August 
14,1981. President and chairman 
of the board of Texagon Mills, 

Inc., Ridgefield, N.J., Mr. Rosahn 
was a member of the John Jay 
Associates. Survivors include his 
wife, Sonya S. Rosahn, and a 
daughter. 

1928 

Francis A. Mahony, lawyer, New 
York, N.Y., on January 30, 1981. 
Mr. Mahony was a partner of 
Leon, Weill & Mahony, New York 
City. He is survived by his wife, 
Marie A. Mahony. 

1929 

John S. Seifert, Richmond Hill, 
N.Y., on July 2, 1981. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Ruth F. Seifert. 

1930 

Thomas V. Cahill, retired business 
executive, Morro Bay, Calif., on 
June 24, 1981. Survivors include 
his wife, Margery Cahill, and 
three children. 

Stanley K. Wilson, administrator, 
New York, N.Y., on June 28, 

1981. Mr. Wilson was with Elec¬ 
trical Testing Labs, New York 
City. Survivors include his wife, 
Phyllis Wilson, and two sisters. 

1931 

Fred E. Goldwasser, physician, 
Alma, Ga., on August 8, 1980. 

Dr. Goldwasser practiced general 
medicine in Georgia for over 40 
years. The town of Alma recently 
named a park in his honor, and 
the local hospital named its library 
for him. He is survived by his son, 
David Goldwasser, of Alma. 

1933 

Teunis J. Bergen, Jr., retired pur¬ 
chasing agent, Lancaster, Pa., on 
November 16, 1980. Mr. Bergen 
was associated with RCA in 
Lancaster. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Teunis J. Bergen, Jr. 

William Philip Leidy, retired refer¬ 
ence librarian. West Islip, N.Y., 
on September 20, 1981. A consult¬ 
ant on U.S. government docu¬ 
ments, Mr. Leidy was the author 
of Popular Guide to Government 
Publications. 


William V. Sette, retired educator, 
Toms River, N.J., on June 18, 

1981. Mr. Sette was a teacher and 
guidance counselor at Plainfield 
(N.J.) High School. 

1935 

Pelham St. George Bissell III, city 
judge, New York, N.Y., on July 
11, 1981. Judge Bissell served for 
30 years in Manhattan's Civil 
Court and was re-elected for a 
third 10-year term in 1971 with en¬ 
dorsements from all political 
parties. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary A. Bissell, a brother, George 
H. Bissell '43 of Boston, and four 
sisters. 

1936 

Edward Sauter, composer and ar¬ 
ranger, West Nyack, N.Y., on 
April 21, 1981. A classically- 
trained musician best known for 
his adventurous big-band arrange¬ 
ments, Eddie Sauter began his ca¬ 
reer with Red Norvo and eventu¬ 
ally wrote for Benny Goodman, 
Artie Shaw, Tommy Dorsey, 
Woody Herman, Ray McKinley 
and many others. In 1952, he 
joined with Bill Finegan to form 
the Sauter-Finegan orchestra, 
which gained tremendous popu¬ 
larity on the strength of its inno¬ 
vative sound. More recently, Mr. 
Sauter composed a Grammy- 
winning suite for saxophonist Stan 
Getz and contributed numerous 
scores and arrangements for 
Broadway and for television. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Margaret 
C. Sauter, and two sons. 

1938 

Philip H. Fassett, retired admini¬ 
strator, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
August 23,1981. Mr. Fassett was 
assistant general sales manager of 
Mesta Machine, Co., Homestead, 
Pa. He is survived by his wife, 
Bettie G. Fassett. 

1940 

George E. Richardson, advertising 
executive, Jamesburg, N.J., on 
July 5, 1981. In advertising for 40 
years, Mr. Richardson was presi¬ 
dent of Humbert & Jones Inc., 

New York City. Survivors include 
his wife, Joanna Richardson, and 
two sons. 

1942 

William T. Kriete, Jr., physician, 
New York, N.Y., on June 7, 1981. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
William T. Kriete, Jr., and five 
children. 

Lionel G. La Guardia, educator, 
Wolfeboro, N.H., on January 9, 
1981. Professor La Guardia taught 
languages at New England Col¬ 
lege, Belknap College and Brew¬ 
ster Academy. He is survived by 
his wife, Katherine La Guardia, 
and five children. 


Robert J. Pere, retired business ex¬ 
ecutive, Bethel, Conn., on Octo¬ 
ber 11,1980. Mr. Pere was chief 
financial officer of Arvin Indus¬ 
tries, an electronics firm, until his 
retirement in 1976. He is survived 
by his wife, Renate W. Pere. 

1944 

George D. Uzzell, businessman, 
Stillwater, Okla., on March 14, 
1981. Mr. Uzzell was the owner of 
Audio Sound Systems, Stillwater. 
Survivors include his wife, Gwen¬ 
dolyn B. Uzzell, and two children. 

1945 

John M. Crossett, Jr., educator, 
Iowa City, Iowa, on August 6, 
1981. Professor Crossett taught 
classical languages at Cornell Col¬ 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and was 
one of the first recipients of the 
American Philological Associa¬ 
tion's Distinguished Teaching 
Awards. Survivors include his 
wife, Judith Crossett, and three 
children. 

1946 

John Chantiles, Bronx, N.Y. in 
1979. He is survived by his wife, 
Marion Chantiles. 

Robert Senescu, psychiatrist and 
educator, Albuquerque, N.M., in 
August 1981. Dr. Senescu was 
professor of psychiatry at the Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico School of 
Medicine. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Betty Senescu, and 
three children. 

Sebastian T. Pascale, surgeon, 
Manhasset, N.Y., on May 8, 1981. 
Dr. Pascale was director of surgery 
at St. John's Queens Hospital in 
Elmhurst, N.Y. Survivors include 
his wife, Rosemary Pascale, and 
two children. 

1948 

James M. Zito, educator, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., on September 19,1981. 
A Shakespearean scholar and a 
member of the English faculty of 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, Professor Zito taught at Co¬ 
lumbia from 1951 to 1961. Survi¬ 
vors include his wife, Abby F. 

Zito, and one son. 

1950 

Henry M. Georgi, Shushan, N.Y., 
in 1981. He is survived by his 
wife, Jesse G. Georgi. 

Richard W. Hartig, Jr., Freeport, 
N.Y., on October 8, 1980. He is 
survived by his wife, Dorothy 
Hartig. 

1951 

John Azary, educator, Washington, 
D.C., on September 15, 1981. 
Captain of Columbia's undefeated 
basketball team of 1950-51 and 
winner of the Haggerty Award as 
the metropolitan area's outstand¬ 


ing player, Mr. Azary was a sec¬ 
ondary school teacher in Washing¬ 
ton at the time of his death. Survi¬ 
vors include his mother, Helen 
Azary of the Bronx, N.Y. 

1955 

Carl H. von Conta, free lance 
photographer, Jackson Heights, 
N.Y., on April 26, 1981. Survivors 
include his wife, Sally H. von 
Conta, and his daughter, Martha 
von Conta of Southport, Conn. 

1957 

Robert F. Wolfe, educator, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y., on October 3, 1980. 
Mr. Wolfe was an English teacher 
at Mamaroneck N.Y. High School. 
He is survived by his wife, Elena 
L. Wolfe. 

1966 

Ben Ezra Green, psychiatrist, Port¬ 
land, Ore., on August 31, 1981. 

Dr. Green was director of the child 
psychiatry outpatient clinic and 
assistant professor of psychiatry 
at the University of Oregon Health 
Sciences Medical School. Survivors 
include his wife, Susan Green, and 
two daughters. 

1967 

Ronald T. Robinson, lawyer, Pat¬ 
terson, N.Y., in March 1981. Sur¬ 
vivors include his brother, Alfred 
Robinson. 

Charles R. Travaglianti, social se¬ 
curity administrator, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on April 10, 1981. Survivors 
include his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Santo Travaglianti, of Naugatuck, 
Conn. 


1972 

John Chase Wood, Jr., pediatri¬ 
cian, New York, N.Y., on Nov¬ 
ember 2, 1981. The victim of a 
gunshot wound suffered in a rob¬ 
bery on Riverside Drive, Dr. 

Wood had worked as a pediatric 
resident at Presbyterian Hospital 
for three years and had been a sur¬ 
gical resident since 1979. De¬ 
scribed by colleagues as an out¬ 
standing doctor, a gifted musician 
and a spirited rugby player. Dr. 
Wood planned to specialize in 
pediatric surgery. Michael Katz, 
chairman of the pediatric depart¬ 
ment and Dr. Wood's advisor at 
P&S, remembers him "for his hu¬ 
manity, his whimsy, his self-directed 
humor and his music." Survivors 
include his wife, Diana Newton, 
and his parents. Dr. and Mrs. 

John Wood, Yardley, Pa. 
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Cagney returns: Veteran actor James Cagney 22 ended his retirement to appear in Ragtime, directed by Milos 
Forman (right) who heads Columbia's film division. Mr. Cagney, of course, got rave reviews. 


Class 

Notes 


00 - 

Norman H. Angell 
108 Dumbarton Road 
Baltimore, Md. 21212 


11 - 

Sidney S. Bobbe 
25 West 54th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Ken Kenneth-Smith, secretary for 
the Class of 1915, forwarded the 
following news: 

Aviator Ralph S. "Gus" Barnaby 
'15, was the guest of honor at a 
party on June 13, 1981, commem¬ 
orating his record-breaking glider 
flight of August 18, 1929. More 
than 200 people attended the fes¬ 
tivities which were held at Corn 
Hill Beach, Truro, Cape Cod, 
Mass. A plaque was unveiled not¬ 
ing that Gus's flight, which lasted 
15 min., 6 sec., exceeded the 
American record set by Orville 
Wright in 1911, and simultaneous¬ 
ly made Gus the first American to 
qualify for an International 
Soaring Certificate. Gus lives in 
Philadelphia and is aviation cura¬ 
tor of The Franklin Institute, as 
well as honorary vice president of 
The National Soaring Society. 

Dr. Gerald Shibley, one of the 
more distinguished members of 
the Class of 1913, died in May at 
the age of 91. The class extends 
deepest sympathy to his family. 
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100 Hamilton Hall 
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Charles Steiner 
25 Sutton Place S. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 


Ralph E. Pickett 
20 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

The news from our classmates is 
meager for this issue. The only let¬ 
ters I have received all summer 
have been from John R. Boland. 
Last August he was heading for a 
family reunion up through New 
York State. 


You will notice in the obituary 
column the passing of Robert 
Sickels. There may be others, but 
I ha.ve not noticed any in the 
news. Inasmuch as virtually all of 
us of 1918 are now over 85, it does 
seem that we have been longer 
lived than the commonality of our 
contemporaries. 

Over the past few weeks I have 
telephoned a half dozen of our 
classmates, seeking nubbins of 
news, only to be unable to get a 
response from any of them. They 
may have been off on trips, or on 
vacation, or have moved out of 
the city, or have quietly slipped 
into oblivion. Whatever the 
reason, I was unable to obtain a 
response, and the deadline for 
submitting this column was 
rapidly approaching. If you have 
recently returned to the city, or if 
I have been unlucky in the timing 
of my telephone calls, do let me 
know. I can be reached by tele¬ 
phone or letter. 


Stanley R. Jacobs 
1130 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

Our classmate, distinguished New 
York lawyer Albert Parker, was 
presented with the 11th annual 
Torch of Learning Award of the 
lawyers' division of the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University 
at a Plaza Hotel luncheon on Oc¬ 
tober 28. Albert's fine work for 
higher education is well known to 
us at Columbia, and we offer our 
congratulations on this latest re¬ 
cognition of his dedication to such 
a worthy cause. 


Arthur A. Snyder 
16 Court Street, 

Room 2504 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11241 


Michael G. Mulinos 
869 Standish Avenue 
Westfield, N.J. 07090 

On Saturday, May 16, a group of 
classmates met in Ferris Booth 
Hall to commemorate our 60th an¬ 
niversary. It was a heart-warming 
tribute paid to our wives and 
friends, highlighted by the pres¬ 
ence of our beloved Nick 
McKnight and Phyllis. It was also 
delightful to recognize Mrs. 
William (Ethel) Taylor, an 
adopted daughter of the Class. 
Those present, mostly with wives, 
were Shep Alexander, Harry 
Bodin, Howard Carlson, John 
Chabrowe, Morgan Hart, Henry 
Herndon, Albert Kane, Max 
Levine, Jerry Marks, Hank 
Mayers, Nick McKnight, Joe 
Milgram, Mike Mulinos, Nathan 
Schwartz, and Saul Zucker. 
During the year we have lost 
George Murphy and Harold 
Linder. After a cheerful hour of 
reminiscences and mutual recogni¬ 
tions, we assembled for lunch with 
the other anniversary classes. A 
very satisfactory reminder of how 
lucky we are to have survived to 
witness the affair. 

A note from Rear Admiral 
Henry Eccles, Retired, reports: 
"My 1959 book. Logistics in the 
National Defense, which has been 
translated into five languages, is 
now being reprinted to meet li¬ 
brary demand by Glenwood 


Press." Congratulations, Henry! 
Please keep in touch with your 
officers. 

Shep Alexander, Class Whip, 
thanks the seventy-one members 
(46 percent) and nine friends of 
the class who donated $89,331.97 
to the College. Our donors in¬ 
cluded twenty-four John Jay Asso¬ 
ciates. This is an impressive way 
in which to express our thanks for 
a liberal education. 


George G. Shiya 
One World Trade 
Center, Suite 1345 
New York, N.Y. 10048 

Henry Landau is still actively 
practicing law and serving on 
American Bar Association com¬ 
mittees, and the International 
Chamber of Commerce Commis¬ 
sion on International Trade Prac¬ 
tice, which holds its meetings in 
Paris. Until February of 1980, he 
was an adjunct professor of law at 
Baruch College of CUNY. 

Classmates are urged to report 
on their current activities for the 
benefit of other members of the 
class and Columbia alumni gener¬ 
ally. 


Columbia College Today 
100 Hamilton Hall 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

[Editor's note: CCT joins the Class 
of 1923 in mourning the death of 
Joseph P. Brennan, who was a 
great College loyalist and served 
as Class Correspondent for this 
magazine. Heartfelt sympathy is 
extended to his family and 
friends.] 
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Joseph W. Spiselman 
873 East 26th Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11210 


On May 13, the Class held its 61st 
Annual Dinner at the Faculty Club 
with an inspiring attendance of 
some 40 classmates, spouses, 
friends and guests. Enjoying them¬ 
selves were Charlie Crawford and 
Billie, Marcy Cowan and friend 
Ruth Edelstein, Ward 
Cunningham, Ed Dittler and 
Irene, Ben Edelman and Sylvia, Ed 
Farlow, Henry Fineberg and 
Grace, Joe Goldman and friend 
Selma Jaffe, George Jaffin and 
Janet, Syd Jarcho, Milt Lasdon 
with Sylvia and friend. Chip Levy 
and Charlotte, George Maedel, 

Ben Miller and Ruth, A1 Robison 
and Ann, Paul Shaw and Elinor, 
Joe Spiselman and Flo, Vic 
Whitehorn and Sylvia, and guests 
Marion Abeson, Rose Brooks, 
Dean Arnold Collery, Frances 
Mayer, Katherine Moore and 
William Oliver '64 of the Office of 
Alumni Affairs. 

The Class Award for Disting¬ 
uished Service was presented at 
the Dinner to Edwin A. Farlow, 
our Class V.P. Years ago Frank 
Hogan said, summing up Ed's 
character and abilities, "One has 
to work with him to appreciate his 
strength and ability to achieve. 

His contributions have been con¬ 
spicuous not only for their consis¬ 
tently high quality, but for a lack 
of accompanying self-advertise¬ 
ment." That keen analysis of Ed's 
character is as true today as it was 
then, and explains why it took us 
so long to give him a much de¬ 
served recognition. 

John Erlich wrote from Sacra¬ 
mento, with his subscription to 
CCT, upset because the notes sent 
by him through College channels 
were lost and never reached me. It 
is sad, but does point up that it is 
best to send such notes directly to 
me. I need that information about 
our classmates and what's happen¬ 
ing. But I am pleased that John, at 
79 years, is still peppy enough, 
even with some physical troubles, 
to bring up this matter. 

Our sympathy to Larry Lobell, 
in Spring Valley, N.Y. on the loss 
of his wife in May, 1981. 

And with deep sadness I report 
the deaths of Louis J. Altkrug in 
August, 1981; Albert O. Barrett 
on June 4th, 1981; Benjamin Miller 
on Sept. 22, 1981; Raymond E. 
Nelson on October 18, 1981 and 
Otto V. Whitelock in August, 

1981. Our sincerest condolences to 
their wives and family. I mourn 
particularly for my close friends, 
Ben and Ray. 
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Julius P. Witmark 

215 East 79th St., 

Apt. 9B 

New York, N.Y. 10021 


is much below what is needed, 
and we urge that you keep this in 
mind when paying your dues. In 
short, we need more dough! 


The 1925 $560,000 Fifty-fifth An¬ 
niversary Gift to East Campus sur¬ 
passed the gift of any other 
Columbia College class. 

So it was with much pride that 
several members of the class and 
their wives attended the dedica¬ 
tion of the East Campus on June 3. 
As we toured the building, we no¬ 
ticed the many plaques testifying 
to this singular achievement: on 
the 16th level, which was com¬ 
pletely funded by our class, "Pre¬ 
sented by the Class of 1925 Col¬ 
lege in recognition of the Faculty 
of Columbia on the Occasion of 
the 55th Anniversary of its Gradu¬ 
ation;" and nearby, "Donated by 
Henry F. English '25 — In recogni¬ 
tion of his generous bequest which 
paid for all of the suites on this 
level;" and on the 8th floor, "Do¬ 
nated by Mortimor S. Gordon 
'25C; Robert Dillof '50L" (our 
Morty shared the funding of Cor¬ 
ridor Suite 805); and for the icing 
on the cake, the plaque which 
read, "Lawrence A. Wien '25C, 
'27L, '74LLD, Trustee 1964 to 
1970, Lawyer, Realtor, Philan¬ 
thropist, Generous Friend of 
Columbia." Town House West §2 
was dedicated in Larry Wien's 
honor, and in recognition of his 
great generosity. No wonder that 
those present will never forget the 
dedication on June 3 — we bow to 
fund chairman Arthur Jansen for 
the yeoman job done to reach 
such a magnificent goal, and to 
every one of you who contributed 
and made it possible. 

We are also proud to report that 
our classmate, Lawrence A. Wien, 
has been awarded the Columbia 
College Alumni Association's 
highest honor, the Alexander 
Hamilton Medal. Congratula¬ 
tions, Larry, and may you con¬ 
tinue your fine work in good 
health and happiness for many 
years to come. 

Once again, the Class of 1925 
banner was raised over the Inter¬ 
laken Inn in Lakeville, Connecti¬ 
cut during the June 12 weekend. 
Twenty-three classmates and their 
ladies had a most enjoyable time 
— so much so that we have 
already reserved 15 rooms, on a 
first-refusal basis, for the weekend 
of June 18-19, 1982. Red-letter this 
in your datebook! 

For those who couldn't make it 
this year, it should be noted that 
at the business meeting convened 
by our president, Joe Lillard, our 
treasurer, Hallett Dolan, reported 
on the state of the class treasury. 

It developed that it takes working 
capital of $1,000 to operate our 
class. Unfortunately, our balance 


Edward S. Lynch 
22 Jade Court North 
No. Fort Myers, 

Fla. 33903 

Spring '81, our 55th anniversary 
year! '26 was represented at Dean's 
Day in March, and the John Jay 
awards dinner in April. At the 
Commencement luncheon on May 
13th, our class president, Sam 
Goldman, was signally honored 
by presentation of the Alumni 
Federation's medal for conspic¬ 
uous service, in recognition of his 
"outstanding leadership in College 
alumni and athletic activities." 
Congratulations, Sam, we know 
how highly deserved it is! Our 
reunion encompassed Saturday 
and Sunday — we shared the 
excitement of being among the 
first alumni to spend the night in 
the new East Campus. How his¬ 
toric a privilege it was! Our count 
at dinner was thirty classmates 
and wives, all so glad to be there. 
Bill and Frances Wright made the 
longest trip — from San Diego. 

Our sincere thanks to Bill Oliver, 
Rose Brooks and staff for all they 
did in our behalf. 

From Milton C. Wilson of 
Brewster N.Y.: "Dear Ed: It was 
nice to hear from you, my old 
wrestling coach. I had planned to 
be at the reunion, but business 
with a son in Arizona made it im¬ 
possible. Like you I have a me¬ 
dium size family: 3 sons, 2 daugh¬ 
ters, 5 grandsons, and 3 grand¬ 
daughters. Never a dull moment! I 
am playing a lot of golf. Although 
I can still hit the long ball my 
handicap has gone up to 15. I now 
play in class B matches. I think it 
is great the way you, Kal, and 
Sam keep up your class interest in 
Columbia! 

"I thought you might be inter¬ 
ested in a story involving me and 
the University during the Best 
kept secret of World War II': The 
Columbia Manhattan Project, and 
the Atomic Bomb. During the 
start of World War II, I was as¬ 
signed as production engineer to 
the Air Force at Wright Field, 

Ohio to help increase production 
of war planes. I just got started, 
and was asked to attend an impor¬ 
tant secret meeting at Columbia. 

At the meeting were Dean 
Pegram, Personnel Director Bob 
Moore, Drs. Dunning, Fermi, 
Codke, and other famous physi¬ 
cists. Columbia had been given 
the Top War Priority — to 
research the data to produce 

ATOMIC BOMBS." 

(To be continued.) 
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William Heifer 

445 Park Avenue, 5th FI. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 


In June, Columbia announced a 
gift of $1,000,000 from our class¬ 
mate Rudy Kopf to establish the 
R.C. Kopf Professorship in Inter¬ 
national Marketing in the 
Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business. Rudy is the 
chairman and founder of Kobrand 
Corporation, the exclusive U.S. 
importers of Beefeater Gin and 
some of the finest available French 
wines. He has been a vice 
chairman of the Class of '27 
Columbia Fund Committee and a 
generous contributor to Columbia 
over many years, including at the 
time of our 50th Anniversary in 
1977. 

The announcement of his most 
recent gift was made at a reception 
for Rudy held at the Union League 
Club in New York, at which Presi¬ 
dent Sovern, Business School 
Dean Yavitz, senior faculty and 
members of the British and 
American business communities 
paid him honor. John U. Farley 
has been chosen as the first R.C. 
Kopf Professor of International 
Marketing. 

Our class president Bob Curtiss, 
as his classmates may not know, is 
the oldest of seven siblings, so you 
can imagine that there are plenty 
of nephews, nieces, and grand¬ 
children in the clan — 53 of them, 
to make the story short. Fifty of 
them got together for three days 
last July for a family reunion at 
the 350-acre YMCA Holiday Hills 
Conference Center on the Taconic 
State Parkway in Pawling, N.Y. 
They gathered from all over the 
country — from Maine to Florida 
and California. A good time was 
had by all! 
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Jerome Brody 
39-48 47th Street 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
11104 


Oh, what a beautiful morning, 

Oh, what a beautiful day. 

That is the way to describe the 
Spring Picnic and annual meeting 
that was held at the home of Lou 
and Gert Taxin on June 13th. The 
thirst quenching refreshments 
flowed on and on, and the buffet 
luncheon was gourmet. The usual 
stories and good feelings of getting 
together so pleasantly made it a 
very joyous occasion for class¬ 
mates Barb, Bernstein, Brody, 
Dietz, Dorfman, Druss, Feldblum, 
Holt, Kolovsky, Lane, Loughlin, 
Mannix, Meighan, Montgomery, 
Price, Sarrafian, Siris, Thorne, 
Umans, Veit and Vischi, most of 
whom came with their wives. We 
were also glad to see Gwen 






Manny Warr 
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Glassman, and it gave us great 
pleasure to have the opportunity 
to welcome Bill Oliver and Rose 
Brooks of the College. 

It was also a time to elect offi¬ 
cers for the year 1981-2. They will 
be: Hillery C. Thorne, president; 
Oswald Vischi, recording secre¬ 
tary; Jerome Brody, correspond¬ 
ing secretary; Leonard Price, 
treasurer; Frank R. Pitt, midwest 
representative; Egbert H. Van 
Delden, west coast representative; 
Alexander Rubin, southeast repre¬ 
sentative; Louis H. Taxin, fund 
chairman; Ivan Veit, College liai¬ 
son. The Executive Board: Daniel 
Cohen, Dr. David Dorfman, 

Philip Feldblum, Edward R. Holt, 
Hon. Harold Kolovsky, Dr. 
Frederick E. Lane, James W. 
Loughlin, Howard S. Meighan; 

Dr. Royal M. Montgomery, Dr. 
Joseph Siris, Henry J. Umans, and 
all of the officers. 

Hillery Thorne, our newly- 
elected president, is now a director 
of the recently-revived Columbia 
Club. 

Ivan Veit has been elected a 
member of the Search Committee 
to find a successor to retiring 
College Dean Arnold Collery. 

George Hammond has just re¬ 
tired from the Carl Byoir Com¬ 
pany. He went there right from 
the College and retired as Chair¬ 
man of the Board. 

You may have mentally asked, 
"Where is all the money going that 
we have been soliciting during the 
years by letter or phone?" Well, 
we have furnished and endowed a 
6-room suite in the new East 
Campus complex, and a plaque 
commemorating the fact is now 
prominently displayed on the wall 
of the suite. You may remember 


that previously, we yearly subsi¬ 
dized a "1928 Class Scholar" by 
contributing the necessary room 
and board, and the new suite is 
now permanently endowed. 
However, in view of the costs of 
rehabilitating Hartley, Wallach, 
and John Jay, you will most likely 
be hearing from Lou Taxin, the 
fund chairman. 

Preliminary plans are now being 
made for our 55th reunion in the 
spring of 1983. Please let me know 
or indicate your intent to attend. 

At our last annual meeting, all 
wives were elected to honorary 
class membership. If any wives are 
interested in attending our execu¬ 
tive board meetings, please write 
to Jerry Brody, our class corre¬ 
spondent. 


John W. Benjamin 
264 Deerfield Ct. 

Royal Palm Beach, Fla. 
33411 

Glad to have heard from Tom 
Wiltbank. He writes that he re¬ 
tired from dental practice in July 
1980 and presumably is living the 
life of a country gentleman in 
Mathus, North Carolina 28105. 

Joe Burns, our redoubtable class 
editor and man of all jobs, has 
moved his law office from 250 
Park Avenue, New York City to 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle 
10801. Now that he is divorced 
(not from Marian) from the com¬ 
muter line, he will have more time 
to devote to class activities. 

Spoke to Phyllis Levy (Beryl's 
child bride). She informs me that 
Beryl is close to finishing his book 
on John Dewey, with reference to 
his philosophy of the law. Beryl is 


still teaching at the New School, 
trying to inculcate his students 
with the theories of legal 
philosophy. 

Reuben Abel is head of Beryl's 
department at the New School and 
they keep in constant contact. 

The Levys see Louise and Ken 
Kimberland periodically. 

Your secretary attended a re¬ 
union of the Law School class of 
1931 last spring. Among the '29ers 
present were: Jake Kliegman, Nat 
Ancell, Ambrose Doskow, Lou 
Fribourg, Dave Henkel, Dan 
Clifford, and Milt Conford. Our 
own Judge Conford chaired the 
meeting and did his usual superla¬ 
tive job. 

Did you ever hear the expres¬ 
sion: "a small voice in the wind"? 
Well, this is a holler! a scream! a 
yell! a shout! I need notes from all 
of you, about your current activi¬ 
ties. Let us know whether you are 
still active in your business or pro¬ 
fession; about your children, 
grandchildren, (take note of the 
latter, Sam Walker!); your recent 
vacations, excursions, trips, and 
voyages (take note. Jack Fiske!), 
and all other items of interest. 
Your classmates would like to be 
informed. 


Harrison H. Johnson 
50 Duke Drive 
Paramus, N.J. 07652 

At the annual crew reunion, Bill 
Sanford stroked one shell with 
Hank Johnson as cox. Bill also 
rowed in England from London to 
Henley with a crew of eight vet¬ 
erans from the Auriol Rowing 
Club; in July with Horace 


Davenport '29 at the Craftsbury 
Sculling Center, and in September 
in the National Masters Regatta in 
Boston. In October, he competed 
in the Head of the Charles 3-mile 
race, and a week later in the Head 
of the Schuylkill in Philadelphia. 
Can't keep Bill from the water. 

We saw Felix Vann at the 
Homecoming game. Hope to see a 
few of you at Dean's Day in the 
Spring! 


T. J. Reilly 
Box 766 

Ridgewood, N.J. 07451 

Arthur Smith submitted a brief re¬ 
port on our recent 50th reunion: 

"Our 50th Reunion was a great 
success. Some 45 members of the 
Class participated in all or part of 
the activities — and more than 75 
all told including families and 
guests. Over 60 came for the 
Arden House Weekend; about an 
equal number came to the Dean's 
Luncheon for our 50th Anniver¬ 
sary Class; about 30, mostly Class 
members, attended the Com¬ 
mencement Day Luncheon, 
marched in the Processional, and 
took part in other functions; and 
some 15 stayed on (many in the 
luxury of the new East Campus 
dormitory) for the Five-Year An¬ 
niversary Classes Weekend on 
campus. The almost universal re¬ 
action was 'Wonderful! Why don't 
we do this more often?" Soon, a 
newsletter will go out to all mem¬ 
bers of the Class, replete with 
more details including the names 
of all attendees, a reunion picture, 
etc., etc., etc." 

Homecoming at Baker Field fur¬ 
nished two surprises: the first (the 
good one) was the weather. Tem¬ 
perature in the 70's, clear blue sky, 
unbelievable foliage in the back¬ 
ground, you name it. A perfect 
day for Tea. 

The second surprise — our 
leader did not show! First time! 
And all that Tea on hand! To get 
on with it, in order of appearance 
were the following classmates: 
Earliest, the Les Taggarts. Next, 
the Tim Reillys with daughter and 
son-in-law Adair (DuFine) and 
Frank Sampogna, with grandsons 
Tomasso '94C and Marc '96C. 
Then the Jack O'Connells and 
Charley Metzners. We shared two 
tables, but the Joe Moukads 
arrived too late to help with the 
dishes. Your correspondent was 
informed that Barney Ireland was 
hiding somewhere in the stands. 
And he was voted the best dressed 
man at Arden House! 

As visitors came by and asked 
to see our leader, we could only 
console them with a bit of Tea. 



50th reunion; Class of 1931 celebrants at the anniversary weekend at Arden House last spring. 
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Even Bill McDuffee '32 (All- 
America) stopped by with his 
three lovely granddaughters for 
information about "How to 
Reune," having heard so much 
about ours (which is to be the sub¬ 
ject of a newsletter)! 

Bill, who was always a polite 
lad, asked if we would please try 
to help him find his classmates, 
wherever they were, but we had 
enough of that a long time ago 
and settled for a spot of Tea. 

Then to the stands — the 
weather was so warm and 
beautiful. Some of the older grads 
were heard to express great plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction of having the 
sun warm their bones. It was a 
day of much scoring. If our leader 
was there we could tell you more, 
as he was the one who usually 
"kept score." However, Columbia 
scored many points and each score 
was suitably toasted with a bit of 
Tea. With all the scoring, beauti¬ 
ful weather, etc., everybody, even 
the visitors, (they were the ones in 
the white uniforms. I'm told) 
seemed to enjoy themselves. When 
festivities were about at an end, 
we had run out of Tea, so a ma¬ 
jority of us adjourned to Stella 
D’Oro, where we were pleased to 
learn that Italian restaurants also 
served Tea. 

So let that be a lesson to you, if 
you were not there. Next year will 
again be beautiful, so be sure to 
come, and bring plenty of Tea, as 
Columbia is becoming quite profi¬ 
cient at scoring points. 


Arthur Lautkin 
1148 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

Jules L. Waldman recently cele¬ 
brated his 40th year of residence 
in Caracas, Venezuela, where he is 
still active as chairman of the 
board of The Caracas Daily 
Journal. He long ago retired as 
correspondent in Venezuela of The 
New York Times and Time. He 
was recently decorated by the 
President for his services to 
Venezuela, and now possesses the 
Order of Francisco Miranda, the 
Order of Andres Bello and the 
Order of Merit. He also retired 
from other posts, including a pro¬ 
fessorship at the University of 
Caracas, but still writes profusely, 
both in the Venezuelan and in the 
foreign press. Daughter Kathy 
lives in England, and son Kenneth 
in New York. The forty years of a 
good bye lion. 

A. Gilbert Kennish has been out 
of touch for many years. He 
would like to attend our 50th re¬ 
union and bring along classmates 
who were fellow members of Psi 
Upsilon. His address — P.O. Box 
564, Bokeelia, Fla. 33922. A lion 


lost among crocodiles would like 
to rejoin his pride. 

Herbert E. Kramer is retired 
after 37 years of guiding the hand 
of young America. Life's sustain¬ 
ing interests now consist of 1) ten¬ 
nis 2) square dancing 3) bridge 
and 4) character assassination — 
number 4 stemming directly from 
number 3. At least it isn't Kramer 
vs. Kramer. * 

Our upcoming 50th has engend¬ 
ered so much enthusiasm we are 
already thinking about our 55th! 


Alfred A. Beaujean 
40 Claire Avenue 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
10804 

Once again the fall season is upon 
us and your correspondent is bus¬ 
ily attending the football games at 
Baker Field. The first two were 
not so good, but we finally beat 
Penn and things are starting to 
look up. John Witkowski is quite 
a passer and he is only a soph¬ 
omore. 

On September 12th I joined 
with a number of other ancient 
oarsmen at the annual crew re¬ 
union at Baker Field. We got 
rather stiffly into an "eight" and 
paddled out nearly to the Hudson 
and then down to a point below 
the 225th Street bridge. Stroked 
by Bill (Mother) Sanford '30, we 
managed to survive and climb 
even more stiffly out on to the 
dock. It was fun and no cardiac 
conditions seem to have resulted. 

Heard from Milton Rugoff 
whose recently published book. 
The Beechers: An American Fam¬ 
ily in the Nineteenth Century, has 
received high praise from the 
critics. 

Also heard from Paul S. 
Friedman M.D., who has recently 
been appointed visiting professor 
of radiology at Hahneman Med¬ 
ical College and Hospital in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Received a postal card from 
Harry (Bud) O'Connor from 
Portugal who said that Jack 
Keville left a copy of CCT with 
him. Said he was glad that we 
were active again and that he 
hoped we could have our 50th at 
Arden House. Also heard from 
Adrian Brodey, M.D., who sug¬ 
gested the same thing. I would ap¬ 
preciate all comments on this mat¬ 
ter since time is getting short. I ex¬ 
pect to have lunch with Bob Lilley 
shortly and hope to get his ideas 
on the subject. Please let me know 
what your wishes are, since a 
committee has to be set up and 
will need your ideas for guidance. 


Fon W. Boardman 
16 West 16th Street 
Apt. PHGN 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

Ed Finn, chairman of the 50th An¬ 
niversary Reunion Committee, 
has good news: we have abso¬ 
lutely, definitely been promised 
Arden House for our 1984 affair, 
the last weekend in May or the 
first in June. Make a note now. 

Vincent Attisani, class secre¬ 
tary, has retired after 43 years of 
teaching, with time out for World 
War II. Most of Vince's career has 
been in the New Rochelle, N.Y., 
public schools, teaching several 
foreign languages and serving as a 
school principal. 

Jerry Egan of Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., reports he made a 
hole in one last May, his first ace. 

Bill Golub has been elected to 
the Audit Committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation of the Bar of the City of 
New York. 

Oscar E. Nauman has retired as 
Washington bureau chief of the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
after 40 years with the paper. 
Oscar and his wife Maria have 
been married 39 years and have 
three children and three 
grandchildren. 

Harold I. Nemuth, M.D., has 
been associated with the Medical 
College of Virginia in Richmond 
for many years. Among positions 
he has held are those of vice presi¬ 
dent of the Medical Society of Vir¬ 
ginia and chairman of its commit¬ 
tee on aging. 

Edmund L. Park, although he 
retired in 1975, was called back in 
fall 1980 and again this fall to 
teach at the Lawrenceville School 
in New Jersey. 

Edison C. Sickman writes that 
he retired in 1975 after 25 years in 
the industrial world and 18 in 
teaching and administration in 
private schools. He and his wife 
have moved to Vero Beach, Fla., 
where their son lives. 

Conway Scott Williams is pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa., where 
he lives. 

Edward V. Zegarelli, D.D.S. 
Columbia '37, is now dean 
emeritus and professor emeritus of 


the Columbia School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery. Ed lives in 
North Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Edna and Jud Hyatt's annual 
pool party at their home in 
Huntington, L.I., last June was its 
usual pleasant success. Those who 
came were: Norm Alexander; Pug 
and Ed Finn; Valma and Ewald 
Gasstrom and son Jon; Jo and 
Larry Golde; Bobby and Bill 
Golub; Herb Jacoby; Lenore and 
Howie Klein; Peg and John 
Leonardo; Eleanor and Harry 
Richards; Florence and Phil Roen; 
and your correspondent and 
Louise Brown. A day or so after 
the party Jud fell in his backyard, 
breaking two ribs. However he 
has fully recovered. 


Allen H. Toby 
122 East 42nd Street 
Room 2800 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


Alfred J. Barabas 
1000 Spring Hill Road 
McLean, Va. 22102 


Walter E. Schaap 
86-63 Clio Street 
Hollis, N.Y. 11423 


John F. Crymble 

65 West Broadway 
Salem, N.J. 08079 

Out on the old town in April, the 
Don Schenks and the John Crym- 
bles revisited the New York Botan¬ 
ical Gardens, dined at Butler Hall, 
and enjoyed the Columbia Thea¬ 
ter Group's presentation of Sud¬ 
denly Last Summer. 

Norton Joerg and Weldon "Bob" 
Booth looked young and vigorous 
at Columbia Engineering Dean's 
Day. Congratulations to "Bob" 
Booth, recently elected to the Uni¬ 
versity Senate. Bob recently re¬ 
turned from a business trip to 
Egypt where he is managing an 
antipollution construction project 
in Cairo. He keeps in good physi¬ 
cal shape by golfing with Howie 
Westphal at the Rockland Coun- 


Be the first on your block... 

to send back your questionnaire for the new 
directory of College alumni, to be published next fall 
by the Bernard C. Harris Co. of White Plains, N.Y. 

You will receive a form shortly, if you have not 
already, which should be returned immediately to 
insure the accuracy and completeness of the new 
register, the first published since 1978 . 
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Carl E. Schorske 36 

(continued from page 23) 


what happened to those hopes." 

In 1946, Mr. Schorske joined the fac¬ 
ulty of Wesleyan University, and 
worked on his first book, The Problem 
of Germany, published in 1947. A sec¬ 
ond book, German Social Democracy, 
1905-1917: The Development of the 
Great Schism, was published in 1955. In 
the years between those books, Mr. 
Schorske watched with growing alarm 
as a mood of pessimism overtook his 
academic colleagues. He feels that a 
combination of factors — among them 
the Cold War, the revelations of Stalin¬ 
ist iniquities, and especially, the 
profound effects of McCarthyism - 
caused liberal and radical intellectuals 
to shy away from politics and historical 
interpretations of culture and society. 
With this came an internalization of 
social and philosophical questions, a 
transfer of intellectual foundations from 
Marx to Freud. William Langer, Herbert 
Marcuse and Lionel Trilling are among 
those whom Mr. Schorske cites as hav¬ 
ing turned increasingly to Freud during 
this period. 

Among the less obvious effects of this 
shift, as Mr. Schorske sees it, was the 
gradual undermining of history as a uni¬ 
fying discipline. 

"For example, in the social sciences, 
you see a striving for value-freedom — 
treating people for their behavior, 
rather than for their consciousness as 
culture-bearing animals," he says. "And 
at the other end, beginning with the 
New Criticism, there has been a ten¬ 
dency to cut off the arts from the histor¬ 
ical and social matrix. The structuralist 
interpretations will treat a text with 
great illumination for its interiorities, 
but they generally play down the func¬ 
tions such texts have in society, or the 
genetic relation between the social expe¬ 
rience of the creators and the work they 
produce, both formally and in sub¬ 
stance." 

As a professor at Berkeley from 1960 
to 1969, Mr. Schorske witnessed the po¬ 
litical upheaval of that campus at close 
range —he was a member of the Emer¬ 
gency Executive Committee of the facul¬ 
ty, which secured ratification of the 
'Tree Speech" principle — and he found 
the experience encouraging in several re¬ 
spects. 


'There were people who were pro¬ 
foundly anti-intellectual in those move¬ 
ments, and there were people who were 
anything but anti-intellectual. It was a 
task of some discrimination to see who 
was which and who was what, within a 
sweeping movement and its naturally 
enforced conformity," he says. "All the 
kids in the 1960's are full of identity 
crises. I mean, Who am I' is at one level 
a psychological question, but when they 
start to get radical, these 1960's students, 
in effect, begin to seek identities that are 
social in character." 

Mr. Schorske is optimistic that the 
legacy of activism will yet give Ameri¬ 
can intellectual life "a shot in the arm," 
as some of the gains of the period of 
anguished retreat — when intellectuals 
sought to achieve "immunity through 
neutrality" —are combined with a more 
civic, populist consciousness. He remem¬ 
bers that he himself came up at a time 
when academics regarded themselves as 
public servants, "on the basis of the old 
and fine American tradition that 'the 
boundaries of the campus are the bord¬ 
ers of the state/ in John R. Commons's 
formula." 

'The word 'ideology,' I will be entirely 
frank. I've never completely under¬ 
stood," he says. "I always feel that it is 
ideas that count. The attempt to detach 
ideas from any form of social function is 
the thing that I have tried to expose 
through concrete work." 

The sort of creative ties that Mr. 
Schorske talks about, cutting across cul¬ 
tural and generational boundaries, are 
present in his own family. His wife Eliz¬ 


abeth, a Catholic, removed many of the 
"deep prejudices" which the historian 
says he had derived from his father's 
militantly atheistic background. "My 
wife brings me a different kind of moral 
world, and above all, a sense for ritual, 
for a form of human relations that are 
communally and aesthetically based, 
rather than based on philosophic prin¬ 
ciples. This experience opened my per¬ 
ception to the profound differences be¬ 
tween the Catholic and Jewish traditions 
and their remarkably fruitful interaction 
in 19th-century Austria." He adds that 
his five children, spaced over 17 years, 
belong to the variety of cultures that 
their parents and their generation 
spawned, but "get along marvelously 
across the cultural barriers that often 
separate them." 

Mr. Schorske is currently working 
hard on a new project: a study of the 
patrician culture of Basel, Switzerland 
in the 19th century, which, like Vienna, 
he regards as "seminal for our 20th-cen¬ 
tury culture." He is also involved with 
art museums, helping them to relate 
their visual materials to the other cul¬ 
tural movements that surrounded them 
in their time. 

"That's the way you have to under¬ 
stand higher culture," he emphasizes. 
"Not by tearing it apart and saying, 'Lis¬ 
ten to Mahler over there and look at 
Klimt over here.' Put them together. 
Look at one in terms of the other. That's 
the way they were doing it as creators 
of culture. That's the way we should un¬ 
derstand it, in the context of a personal 
and social experience." ^ 


LESLIE JEAN-BART 
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try Club. Howie recently scored 
near the top at an invitational 
tournament at Rockland. 

Ken Roe was honored by the 
Columbia Engineering Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Physics and Nu¬ 
clear Engineering for establishing 
a graduate fellowship with a 
$60,000 gift. The Bums and Roe 
Inc. Fellowship is named for the 
company of which he is chairman 
of the board and president. Burns 
and Roe Inc. was recently made 
prime contractor for the Clinch 
River Breeder Reactor Atomic 
Plant in Tennessee. 

Bob Taylor retired in December 
after 40 years service as managing 
engineer with the DuPont Com¬ 
pany. He plans to sell his home 
near Kennett Square, Pa., and 
move to Florida. 

Jim Stitt of Easton, Pa., retired 
after 12 years with Rodale Press, 
Inc., Emmaus, Pa. He was ad¬ 
vertising manager for Organic 
Gardening, Theatre Crafts, and 
New Farm magazines. Still active, 
however, Jim became publisher of 
the Minuteman, the quarterly 
magazine of the Sons of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution. He is the imme¬ 
diate past president of the Valley 
Forge Chapter of SAR. 

You retired classmates who 
might become bored with inactiv¬ 
ity should consult with Leon War- 
shaw. After retiring as vice-presi¬ 
dent and corporate medical direc¬ 
tor, Equitable Life Assurance Co., 
he is now: 1) consultant in health 
care delivery to a) the World Bank 
in Washington, D.C. b) the British 
United Provident Assn., London, 
England, 2) executive director. 
New York Business Group on 
Health and 3) clinical professor of 
environmental medicine at NYU. 

Bill Black passed away on Octo¬ 
ber 5 in the Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware Medical Center after a short 
illness. The entire class extends its 
heart-felt sympathy to his wife 
Ethel and his family. Bill was a re¬ 
tired chemical engineer of the Du¬ 
Pont Company. 

Yours truly, John Crymble, 
spent two fascinating weeks sing¬ 
ing with the Westminster Choir 
College Summer Choir under 
Robert Shaw. Music was per¬ 
formed in the Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Chapel and at the Kentucky 
Center with the National Sym¬ 
phony in Washington, D.C. 


Joseph Loeb, Jr. 

100 Hoyt Street 
Stamford, Conn. 06905 


Harvey V. Fondiller 
915 West End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

Robert Benjamin, a textile company 
executive, has two sons (29 and 
26) who are graduates of Ohio 
University and a wife to whom he 
has been (happily) married for 31 
years. They live at 51 Donald 
Drive, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10804. 

Page S. Buckley has been elect¬ 
ed to the National Academy of 
Engineering. He lives in Newark, 
Del. 

Frank C. Gesualdo, M.D., has 
specialized in obstetrics and gyne¬ 
cology in Woodhaven, Queens, 
since 1952. His address is 390 Old 
Courthouse Road, Manhasset 
Hills, N.Y. 11040. 


Mrs. Muriel Goldberg 
28 Columbia Place 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10552 

[Editor's note: The following Class 
of '41 column was prepared by 
Helen Abdoo, whose term as class 
correspondent has ended. CCT 
would like to thank Helen for her 
extraordinary diligence and good 
humor, and to welcome her suc¬ 
cessor, Muriel Goldberg, the wife 
of Dr. Alan Goldberg '41. ] 

John M. Mullins writes that he has 
retired from the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and is now 
vice-chairman for United States 
affairs of the Board of Trustees of 
the American College in Paris. 

William R. Sunderland is direc¬ 
tor of design and construction ser¬ 
vices of the Dormitory Authority 
of the State of New York, a public 
benefit corporation engaged in fi¬ 
nancing and construction of col¬ 
lege, hospital and senior citizen fa¬ 
cilities. 

John D. Rainer is professor of 
clinical psychiatry, chief of the ge¬ 
netics unit of the Psychiatric Insti¬ 
tute and training analyst at the 
Psychoanalytic Center at Colum¬ 
bia University's College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons. John and wife 
Barbara have two sons: Jeff, a 
teacher at a conservatory in West¬ 
chester, and Peter, film critic for 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
and Mademoiselle. 

Edward Melkonian is professor 
of nuclear science and engineering 
at the Columbia School of Engi¬ 
neering and Applied Sciences. 

Joseph D. Coffee, Jr., has re¬ 
tired as Chancellor of Eisenhower 
College of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, but is continuing 
as consultant for one year to Pres¬ 
ident Rose. Joe writes that he and 
wife Margaret hope now to have 
more time to spend on projects 
they have long wanted to do, but 
it seems to this correspondent that 


their lives are even busier than be¬ 
fore! The academic world has lost 
an outstanding educator and ad¬ 
ministrator on Joe's retirement. 

We wish the Coffees every happi¬ 
ness in their new "leisure" together. 

David Westermann has been ap¬ 
pointed to the James Forrestal 
Memorial Industry Chair at the 
Defense Systems Management Col¬ 
lege at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. In 
this capacity, Dave will serve as 
advisor to the Commandant, fac¬ 
ulty and staff of D.S.M.C., to the 
office of the Secretary of Defense 
and to the uniformed military ser¬ 
vices. Dave and his wife Edith plan 
to maintain a residence at The 
Elms, Burke, Virginia, and also 
keep their homes in Westhampton 
Beach, L.I., and Pompano Beach, 
Fla. Our best wishes to Dave on 
this exciting venture! 

By the time this issue is received, 
the class will have celebrated its 
40th reunion at Arden House. All 
indications point to a huge turnout 
and it should be a happy and joy¬ 
ous occasion, as all '41 reunions 
are. The new class officers are: 
president, Arthur Weinstock; sen¬ 
ior vice presidents, William Badu- 
chok and Robert Dettmer; vice 
presidents, Hugh Barber, Charles 
Cohen, Muriel Goldberg; secreta¬ 
ry, Jack Long; treasurer, Saul Has- 
kel. The present class officers wish 
to extend congratulations to the 
new officers and to wish them a 
happy and successful term of ser¬ 
vice. I, personally, have enjoyed 
my association with the class, and 
can only reiterate what I have al¬ 
ways maintained — that Columbia 
College '41 is indeed a very special 
class. 

I know I speak for the class 
when I say a warm and fond 
"Thank You" to our outgoing pres¬ 
ident, Herb Spiselman. Under 
Herb's expert guidance and organ¬ 
ization, the class has enjoyed a 
true spirit of cohesiveness and a 
continuing pride in Columbia Col¬ 
lege. Thank you, Herb, for every¬ 
thing! 


Victor Zaro 
563 Walker Road 
Wayne, Pa. 19087 

The trumpet has blared, the can¬ 
non has boomed, the drums are 
beating. The incredible has been 
proclaimed. The great Class of '42 
will celebrate its 40th Anniversary 
Reunion on the Columbia campus 
May 29th and 30th, 1982!! 

A giant size committee of 40 
class stalwarts has been organized 
by chairman Vic Zaro, and is busi¬ 
ly contacting old buddies, urging 
their attendance, and also formu¬ 
lating plans. The 40th Reunion 
Committee consists of Jack Arbo- 
lino, Alan Baum, Larry Bangser, 






Jerry Bishop, Sandy Black, George 
Boehm, Bill Carey, Paul Cohen, 

A1 Dwyer, Clarence Eich, George 
Froehlich, Ernie Garbe, Len Garth, 
Gerry Green, John Grunow, Dave 
Harrison, Phil Hobel, George Hy¬ 
man, Ed Kalaidjian, Marvin Karp, 
Bob Kaufman, Fred Kiachif, Jerry 
Klingon, George Laboda, Dave 
Lourie, Don Lunghino, Herb 
Mark, George Minervini, Jim 
O'Gorman, John Rogge, Lucian 
Rossi, Ted Ruberti, Don Seligman, 
Sid Silberman, Jerry Silbert, Bob 
Swiggett, Jimmy Sondheim, Ken 
von der Porten, Mort Weber, and 
Thornley Wood. 

Under the direction of Sandy 
Black, a class pictorial directory is 
being prepared. It will tell us not 
only where we live, and what we 
are doing, but also carry our pic¬ 
tures. So each one of you is urged 
to send in his Reunion Update 
form (blue questionnaire) along 
with a black and white head and 
shoulders photo. 

By the way, if you have old pic¬ 
tures of '42 vintage which evoke 
nostalgia, please send them to Ted 
Ruberti, Photography Chairman. 
Ted is putting together a yester¬ 
year presentation that should 
bring back torrents of memories 
for all of us. Ted's address is 554 
Woodland Ave., Mountainside, 

NJ 07092. 

Word has been received that the 
following will be on hand for the 
big bash (plus the Committee of 
40, of course!): Joe McKinley, Bob 
and Henry McMaster, Leon David¬ 
son, Manny Lichtenstein, A1 Cree- 
ger, Mel Hershkowitz, Leo Reu- 
ther, John Smith, Lou Turner, 
George Smithy, Larry Uttal, Han- 
an Selvin, Charley West, Bob 
Brezing, Henry Mueller, Bud Beli- 
veau. Art Albohn, Wes Lang, Bill 
Bono, Bill Hasslinger, Bob Wolf, 
Herb Prashker, Bill Mazzarella, 

Art Graham, Gene Mahler and Bill 
Dorsey. We need to hear that you, 
too, will join in the celebration! 

So please send in your card with¬ 
out delay. If you misplaced your 
card, send me a note. We need to 
know for planning purposes. Hope 
to be sending you full particulars 
around January. 

By the way, if any of you know 
the addresses of John H. Cleary, 
Jack G. Brown, or Ted Kuryla, 
please send them to me. The ad¬ 
dresses on file at the Alumni Of¬ 
fice are n.g. 

In the meantime, mark your cal¬ 
endars-MAY 29th and 30th, 1982 
— a weekend to remember and 
plan for. We will turn the clock 
back 40 years, and relive the won¬ 
derful past with old college 
friends! 
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John Pearson 
6 Eileen Terrace 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 
32074 

Richard B. Bernstein, Columbia's 
Higgins Professor of Natural Sci¬ 
ence, will be leaving the University 
in January to begin an interesting 
West Coast career: Richard will 
become the senior VP of Occiden¬ 
tal Research Corporation (the 
R&D division of Occidental Petro¬ 
leum). Frederic Schwarz '82, a 
math and chemistry major and 
former student of Richard's (and a 
perpetrator of the CCT-]ester 
hoax), penned the following verse 
in observance of the occasion: 

His teaching style never failed 
to interest and inspire 
But now Professor Bernstein says 
he's leaving Havemeyer. 

A great researcher's giving up 
pursuits experimental 
When asked the reason why, he'll 
say "It's strictly Occidental." 

The telephone company has fi¬ 
nally bowed to representation 
made in 1976 by Line Diamant 
and the State Public Service Com¬ 
mission (Case 27205) and insti¬ 
tuted "operator assisted" rates for 
phone calls made by the blind in 
New York State. 


Walter Wager 
200 West 79th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10024 

Jay Topkis wed Joan Farber in 
New York City on September 27th. 
He is a distinguished trial lawyer 
and partner in the firm of Paul, 
Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri¬ 
son. The lissome bride, well 
known as "Jackie" Farber in pub¬ 
lishing circles, is the able editor- 
in-chief of Delacorte Books. 

Professor Theodore Hoffman, 
talented educator-critic-writer- 
actor, has become the director of 
the drama program at New York 
University. His most recent book 
is a collection of the great plays of 
the 1970s issued by Dell. 

Leonard Koppett has again 
proven that there is life after the 
N.Y. Times. Since resigning from 
the sports staff of that majestic 
daily, he has written many grace¬ 
ful and insightful articles for a va¬ 
riety of publications. Signals from 
his Palo Alto villa indicate that 
Houghton Mifflin will soon un¬ 
leash a nifty new Koppett klassic 
titled Sports Illusions, Sports Re¬ 
alities. The non-fiction book is 
much better than the title. 

Dr. David Becker is professor of 
medicine and radiology at Cornell 
U. Medical College and director of 
the Division of Nuclear Medicine 
of the N.Y. Hospital. President of 
N.Y. Chapter of Society of Nuclear 
Medicine, he's a senior consultant 


to several government agencies. 

Dr. Edward H. Kerner, profes¬ 
sor of physics at U. of Delaware, 
was the first recipient of the U.D. 
College of Arts & Science Distin¬ 
guished Faculty Lectureship. It cel¬ 
ebrates "outstanding intellectual 
and artistic achievements." 


Alan S. Medoff 
185 Cedar Lane 
Teaneck, N.J. 07666 

It is with great sadness that we 
must report the death of our class¬ 
mate, John M. Crossett, Jr., on 
August 6 in Iowa City, Iowa. John 
was a professor of classical lan¬ 
guages at Cornell College in Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, where a memorial 
scholarship has been established in 
his honor. 

Byron Dobell '47 kindly sent in 
the following tribute: "Crossett's 
brilliance as a teacher is recalled 
by one of his former students, the 
classicist James Arieti: 'John could 
get more out of a line than anyone 
else. He used to say of Thucydides 
that where another author would 
write a paragraph, Thucydides 
would write a sentence; where 
another would write a sentence, 
Thucydides would write a word; 
and where another would write a 
word, Thucydides would use a 
punctuation mark. The same —in 
a sense —was true of John. Where 
another teacher might spend a day 
discussing a whole book, John 
would investigate a single, lonely 
word. But what an investigation! 
He would open up the word and 
we would find the whole world 
inside it.'" 

The class extends heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy to John's wife Judith and 
their three children 


Henry S. Coleman 
P.O. Box 1283 
New Canaan, CT 06840 

[Editor's note: with this column, 
CCT welcomes the ever-popular 
former Dean of Students Harry 
Coleman as correspondent for the 
Class of 1946, and says thanks to 
Fred Escherich for his hard work 
on behalf of the Class.] 

A small but vibrant group of '46ers 
gathered on campus for our 35th 
reunion on May 16th. Our tables 
at the luncheon were next to the 
Class of 1921, which gave many of 
us a chance to greet our old men¬ 
tor, Dean McKnight. Several class¬ 
mates stayed over during the week¬ 
end in the new East Campus resi¬ 
dential complex. All of us were 
impressed with the new living fa¬ 
cilities for the undergraduates — a 
far cry from the old days. 


Cocktails and dinner for the 
class took place at the Faculty 
House after which we established 
a beachhead at the Champagne 
Ball in Low Rotunda until the wee 
hours. At the dinner we elected 
new class officers for the next five 
years: Norm Cohen, president; 
Harry Coleman, secretary and 
treasurer. A vote of appreciation 
was given to Fred Escherich for his 
leadership over the past five 
years. Present for the reunion 
were Howard Cohen, Harry Cole¬ 
man, Fred Escherich, Charlie 
Fabso, Hugh Kittle, Stan Harwich, 
Alex Sahagian-Edwards, Don Sum- 
ma and Bernie Sunshine, plus a 
bevy of beautiful wives. 

By the time you read this report, 
you should have received word 
about some luncheon meetings for 
the coming year. In the meantime, 
please send any news of note to 
me at the address at the top of this 
column. 


George W. Cooper 
489 Fifth Avenue 
(Suite 1501) 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Robert H. Young, the former and 
sorely missed TV correspondent 
and, for those with short memo¬ 
ries, our first Class President, has 
been named vice-president-Media- 
com, the communications training 
subsidiary of Carl Byoir Associ¬ 
ates, Inc. in New York, one of the 
outstanding international public 
relations firms. Congratulations, 
Bob! 

George W. Cooper took time off 
from his practice to act as the Of¬ 
ficial Observer of the United States 
Trademark Association at the Dip¬ 
lomatic Conference on Revision of 
the Paris Convention on Industrial 
Property, recently held in Nairobi, 
Kenya. Spontaneous choruses of 
"My name is Captain Schnorer" 
will not be appreciated. 


David L. Schraffenberger 
500 Second Avenue 
L.B. #108 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

Various states of retirement and 
nonretirement occupy our class 
notes this issue. 

Edwin S. Leonard wins honors 
as the most retired, reporting that 
he is "retired USAF 1966, retired 
civil service U.S. Army 1980." He 
now occupies his time as a volun¬ 
teer for church and civic duties in 
his home borough of Mt. Arling¬ 
ton, N.J. 

John Pappas writes that he will 
take an early retirement from Ford- 
ham University, but only to accept 


new responsibilities as visiting 
professor at the Sorbonne (where 
his wife is also a colleague). New 
address: 90 bis, rue de Montreuil, 
75011 Paris, France. 

From the sunbelt, John Steeves 
is currently enriching his retire¬ 
ment as a volunteer DJ for Savan¬ 
nah's only classical music station 
(non-commercial, FM). 

Meanwhile, back in the Big Ap¬ 
ple, Dick Hyman is fresh from an 
assignment with the Twyla Tharp 
Dance Company (yet another 
prestigious credit), and will be 
welcomed back to Michael's Pub 
for a late-'81 appearance. 

Bob Clayton, in his new posi¬ 
tion at Brooklyn's fabled Starrett 
City complex, says he feels more 
like a mayor than a manager of 
the 5,000-plus residential units, 
with a support staff of more than 
200 at his command. 

And your correspondent, David 
Schraffenberger has recently left 
the ranks of the self-employed 
(where he often gave a good imi¬ 
tation of retirement) to become a 
contributor to the promotion de¬ 
partment of The Family Circle, Inc. 


Richard C. Kandel 
523-B East 85th Street 
Apt. 1-C 

New York, N.Y. 10028 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave., W. 
Peekskill, N.Y. 10566 

Ray Scalettar continues to practice 
medicine in Washington, D.C., as 
a specialist in internal medicine 
and rheumatology. He was pro¬ 
moted to clinical professor of med¬ 
icine at the George Washington 
University Medical Center. Ray 
couldn't make it to the 30th re¬ 
union, but is already thinking 
about all of us making it to the 
35th. (I hope so.) 

Lester Chace was browsing 
through a copy of Malcolm 
Forbes's The Sayings of Chairman 
Malcolm, The Capitalist's Hand¬ 
book, and made a startling dis¬ 
covery. There, among the one 
thousand or so names in the dedi¬ 
cation (no kidding), was his own. 
Les didn't say why he was in¬ 
cluded, but this correspondent 
thinks it's because he is a great 
painter who has painted the great. 

Roger Etherington has added a 
number of activities to his main 
occupation as chairman of Hori¬ 
zon Bancorp (N.J.) and of Ameri¬ 
can National Bank & Trust of N.J. 
Roger is a trustee of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University and is chair¬ 
man of the board of Greer-Woody- 
crest Children's Services. Roger 
was honored with the Israeli Peace 
Medal, which was awarded to him 
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Donald D. Brown '53, 
brigadier general with the USAF 
Military Airlift Command: 

Sending a Message 
to Friend and Foe 


At precisely 0900 hours on 
November 14,1981, the United 
States Air Force was scheduled to 
complete a powerful demonstra¬ 
tion of its ability to move men and 
materiel into combat over long 
distances. 

As their part of the well- 
publicized military exercise nick¬ 
named Bright Star, the Air Force's 
Military Airlift Command (MAC) 
had launched 24 crews in the 
United States and Europe to drop 
860 troops and 180 tons of equip¬ 
ment at a designated point in the 
Egyptian desert. 17 hours before 
the drop, six C-141 transports 
took off from Pope AFB in North 
Carolina and refueled twice en 
route; 18 other planes later timed 
their departures from bases in 
West Germany and Italy. The 
airlift was completed at 9 a.m. 
plus six seconds. 

"It was a vivid demonstration to 
both our friends and our potential 
adversaries of our ability to do 
that sort of thing," says Brig. Gen. 
Donald D. Brown '53, who is 
MAC's deputy chief of staff for 
plans, speaking from Scott AFB 
near Belleville, Illinois. 

Back when he was a student in 
the College, Donald Brown was 
planning a civilian career with 
NBC. A member of the Air Force 
ROTC at Columbia, he had al¬ 
ready finished an executive devel¬ 


opment program with the network 
when he was called to active duty 
and pilot training. 

"In 1959, just before I was sup¬ 
posed to get out of the Air Force," 
General Brown recalls, "NBC 
called to tell me my job was wait¬ 
ing for me. When I considered 
that and weighed it against what I 
was doing in what was the Mili¬ 
tary Air Transport Service, I 
decided to stay in." Now a com¬ 
mand pilot with almost 10,000 
flying hours, he says, "I've never 
regretted it." 

General Brown was born in 
Montreal. His father was em¬ 
ployed by a British publishing 
firm with offices in Montreal and 
New York, and as a result, Gen¬ 
eral Brown's childhood was spent 
both in Quebec's Laurentian 
Mountains and Queens, N.Y. 

The general has been in airlift 
through almost all of his 25-year 
career. He has earned a variety of 
decorations and awards, including 
the Legion of Merit with one oak 
leaf cluster. Distinguished Flying 
Cross with one oak leaf cluster, 
Bronze Star Medal, and Republic 
of Vietnam Gallantry Cross with 
palm. He describes MAC as "cri¬ 
tically important" to the U.S. 
defense posture, and "becoming 
more obviously so each day." 

MAC directs more than 87,000 
active duty military people and 


civilians and almost 1,000 aircraft 
at more than 300 locations in 24 
countries. It handles missions such 
as the airlift of combat forces and 
equipment, logistical resupply of 
these forces, aeromedical evacua¬ 
tion, aerial search and rescue, 
weather reconnaisance, combat 
photography and humanitarian 
airlift. In January, 1980, MAC 
flew the American Embassy hos¬ 
tages from Algiers to Wiesbaden, 
West Germany, and later back 
home. The command flew relief 
supplies to Algeria in October 
1980 in the wake of a devastating 
earthquake. Record snowfalls in 
the Northeast during the winters 
of 1977 and 1978 saw MAC come 
to the rescue with snow-removal 
equipment. 

"Any time that you read of a 
USAF transport plane carrying 
relief supplies, conducting hurri¬ 
cane evacuation, or flying the 
President, the job is performed by 
MAC," notes General Brown. The 
eight to ten planes at the disposal 
of the President and his staff 
belong to MAC, with the excep¬ 
tion of the E-3A Command & 
Control plane President Reagan 
recently tried out, which is under 
the Strategic Air Command. "Of 
course, whichever plane the 
President is on becomes Air Force 
One for that time," General Brown 
notes. 

Among its many roles, MAC's 
primary function is military, and 
it is an integral part of the new 
Rapid Deployment Joint Task 
Force. "There was a time when we 
could look at Europe and say. 
That's where the conflict will be,"' 
General Brown explains. "But now 
the greater concern is, obviously. 
Southwest Asia. In any event, the 
nature of any conflict anywhere in 
the world that involved U.S. 
forces would involve us. Not only 
in the sense of a conflict initiated 
'by someone else, but also if we're 
going to be able to project a 
national image or force with the 
idea that doing so would deter 
actual conflict, we've got to be 
able to do that quickly. We have 
to do it with a decisiveness and a 
significance that makes the 
potential aggressor think twice 
about starting anything," he says. 

To General Brown's disappoint¬ 
ment, MAC was not involved in 
the failed mission to rescue the 
hostages in the spring of 1980. 

That operation was a combined 
Navy-Marines job, and was 
aborted in the desert after a sand¬ 
storm and helicopter crash. 'With 


our special training and capabil¬ 
ities," General Brown suggests, 
"we think MAC could have 
avoided some of the problems." 

Today's MAC airlift fleet in¬ 
cludes C-130 Hercules and C-141 
Starlifter transports, as well as the 
mammoth C-5 Galaxy. General 
Brown said these aircraft are great 
for the tasks for which they were 
designed, but adds, We don't 
really have an airplane right now 
that can perform the full spectrum 
of mission requirements." The 
proposed C-17A transport, which 
combines long-range capability 
with improved cargo space and 
short-field landing ability, would 
solve that problem, according to 
the general. 

General Brown is married to the 
former Joan McAndrews of 
Queens Village, N.Y. He credits 
her and their three children, 

Cathy, James and Nancy, with 
making a major contribution to 
his career. "I happen to have been 
blessed with a wife who is 110 
percent supportive," says General 
Brown, "and our children, when 
they lived at home, were totally 
involved with our life as members 
of the Air Force." Now in their 
twenties. General Brown's chil¬ 
dren are graduates of Yale, 
Princeton, and Washington Uni¬ 
versity. 

Part of being supportive is being 
willing to pull up roots frequently. 
The Browns have been stationed 
over the years in New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, California, Guam, 
and Washington State, and were 
separated for a year when General 
Brown served in Vietnam, where 
he flew 147 combat missions. 'We 
seemed to move every year," Mrs. 
Brown notes, "but I think it's a 
great opportunity. I couldn't think 
of a better way to see the country 
and the world. The good part is 
that you get to see your old 
friends everywhere you go. I 
wouldn't have changed any of it." 

The scope of General Brown's 
military duties doesn't allow for a 
great deal of spare time, but he 
enjoys racquetball, golf and 
woodworking when time permits. 
He also likes doing repair work 
around the house. 

"Eventually, when I retire and 
settle down somewhere, I hope to 
build my own house —literally," 
he says. 

CCT acknowledges the assistance 
of Staff Sergeant John D. Banusie- 
wicz and the Air Force's public af¬ 
fairs office in preparing this piece. 
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in recognition of his support of 
Israel's effort to build a strong 
economy and a strong and lasting 
peace. 

Ray Annino resigned as chair¬ 
man of the chemistry department 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, and 
has joined the Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass., as a principal re¬ 
search scientist. At last word Ray 
had not relocated to a new home, 
so temporarily he can be reached 
at the Foxboro Co., Neponset St., 
Foxboro, Mass., 02035. 
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Richard N. Priest 
Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, 
Hays & Handler 
425 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Robert N. Landes 
McGraw-Hill 
1221 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Phil Wilson 

150 Paradise Road 

East Amherst, N.Y. 14051 


With most of the kids grown and 
gone, your last obstacle may be 
your wife's headache. Don't de¬ 
spair, contact fellow classmate 
Arthur Elkind in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. Art is in practice specializing 
in headache therapy, and has been 
traveling to Atlanta, Syracuse, 
Mobile and Pensacola lecturing 
and appearing on TV, radio and in 
newspapers for the National Mi¬ 
graine Foundation. 

Edwin Robbins was recently 
elected president and chief execu¬ 
tive officer of Sterling Capital 
Corporation, a public closed-end 
investment company. Ed is also 
president and CEO of Highland 
Capital Corporation, another 
public closed-end investment com¬ 
pany — on top of his duties as 


counsel to the New York City law 
firm of Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher and Flom. 

When it comes to swapping lies, 
Ken Skoug could probably top us 
all. Following his appointment as 
a U.S. Foreign Service officer in 
1957, Ken has had assignments in 
Germany, Mexico, Czechoslova¬ 
kia, USSR, and Washington, D.C. 
(three times). His current gig is 
that of counselor to the U.S. em¬ 
bassy in Caracas, Venezuela. Ken 
has been married to artist Martha 
Reed since 1958. They have a 
daughter, 17, and a son, 10. 
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Bill Berry 

1300 Midland Avenue 
Yonkers, N.Y. 10704 


I gotta tell you straight up: If 
there's one thing a professional 
journalist loves to receive it's more 
press releases. I mean, here I am 
right at the beginning of the ski 
season, with 762 mimeos from 
No'th Cahlina to Alaska churning 
as if postage were still 3<t and they 
were the only game in town, and 
how do I receive news of Dear Ol' 
C'54? Mimeo'd press releases. 

-you. I ought to work like 

some columnists and cut'n'paste; it 
would serve you right. 

Didn't any of you pass Freshman 
English? Or even business corres¬ 
pondence? 

For me ; the happiest news was 
the passage of the new tax code, 
sans regs, after I had completed 
roughly 80% of a finance book fo¬ 
cusing, in part, on real-estate 
transactions and, in other parts, 
on lease-purchase decisions. Any¬ 
one got a spare paper-shredder? 
Wish I had more faith in CCH, as 
compared, of course, with CCT. 

Fortunately, having blown the 
last CCT deadline (as I am about 
to on the book, courtesy of Ron 
Reagan), I do have one personal 
note from Dave Bardin, dated 29 
Dec 80, that expanded on the re¬ 
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port in the "yellowing copy of the 
May 1980 CCT' that he was leav¬ 
ing the Department of Energy; he 
further reported that he has be¬ 
come counsel to "the prestigious 
Washington law firm fondly 
known as Arent, Fox [Kintner, 
Plotkin & Kahn, for the not-so- 
fond]; where I work on energy 
and environmental problems for 
[paying] clients. Changing from 
the government approach to the 
private viewpoint refreshes." Espe¬ 
cially these days, when gummint 
work is a tad on the tenuous side, 
especially at DoE. 

Being, however, always obedient 
to my gummint's requests, I am 
"including ] the following informa¬ 
tion in your next issue: Quote: 
Herb Hagerty, '54C, has been as¬ 
signed to the US Embassy in Co¬ 
lombo, Sri Lanka, as of 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1981, after a four-year tour in 
Pakistan as the counselor for po¬ 
litical affairs in the US Embassy in 
Islamabad. . . .Unquote." 

Press releases were received 
from Saint Vincent College, La- 
trobe, Pa., that Dr. Gabriel S. Pel- 
lathy has been advanced to the 
rank of associate professor, politi¬ 
cal science; from the National Or¬ 
chestral Assn, that Douglas W. 
Anderson was appointed to its 
board of directors; and from the 
American Academy of Ophthal¬ 
mology (I can so too spell it) (with¬ 
out peeking) that Edward Leon 
Rabb has received the 1980 Honor 
Award. (So I blew another dead¬ 
line.) And that's how a pro treats 
press releases. 

Gotta give Pete Skomorowsky a 
plug. I was working on a particu¬ 
larly awkward accounting story 
for ski retailers and I yelled help 
and Pete referred me to one of his 
cohorts who really had all the an¬ 
swers. I hope. 

Now, listen up: no more press 
releases. No letters? No notes. 

Like that. Or you can take this 
job. . . . 
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Gerald Sherwin 
181 East 73rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 


We now have a new fund chair¬ 
man: Don McDonough replaces 
venerable Paul Frank, who after 
years of eliciting contributions 
from the class, has stepped down 
from this exceptional, time-con¬ 
suming, stressful position to re¬ 
sume his normal life as a sedate 
corporate lawyer. Don undoubted¬ 
ly will be in touch with all of us in 
the near future. 

Our class participated in a spe¬ 
cial walking tour of lower Man¬ 
hattan conducted by Dr. James 
Shenton '49 in mid-September. 

Dr. Shenton led a group which in¬ 
cluded friends and families of 



Henry M. Littlefield '54, Head¬ 
master at The York School in 
Monterey, California, played 
Macbeth in July and August in the 
annual Monterey Summer Shake¬ 
speare Festival. Active in theater 
since his membership in the Co¬ 
lumbia College Masquers, Mr. 
Littlefield is a former Dean of Stu¬ 
dents and: wrestling coach at Am¬ 
herst College; he choreographed 
an authentic ancient Scottish wres¬ 
tling sequence for the banquet 
scene in Macbeth. 


Donn Coffee, Roger Asch, Bill Ep¬ 
stein, Chuck Garrison, Don Mc¬ 
Donough, Bob Brown and Hal 
Kushner. The tour extended from 
the lower East Side to Chinatown 
and Little Italy. A great time was 
had by all. More events of this 
nature are planned for the future. 

Bob Dillingham, the "old" field 
goal kicker, just joined the U.S. 
News and World Report as nation¬ 
al sales manager. Bob had worked 
at Sports Illustrated for 23 years 
(can't hold a job. Bob?). Bob and 
his lovely wife and five daughters 
live in Wilton, Connecticut. 

Word has reached us that Hal 
Kundel has been appointed Mat¬ 
thew Wilson Professor of Research 
Radiology at the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. Hal 
and his family live in Lafayette 
Hill, Pa. 

Anthony Viscusi was espied at 
one of Columbia's soccer matches 
at Baker Field. He was accompa- 
nied by his son, a freshman at the 
College. Did you know that 
Anthony was a leading soccer 
player in the New York area? 

We are looking for information 
and the whereabouts of A1 Gene- 
pra, Paul Henkind, Ed Francel, 
Dave Sweet, Joe Zielezienski, Dick 
Benedick, Dave Gordon, Ron Mc- 
Phee, Bob Mercier and Joe Savino. 
Anyone with anything of interest 
about these classmates should let 
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your correspondent know. (Even 
hand-written notes will suffice.) 

Big homecoming issue coming 
up in the next class column. If you 
have interesting tid-bits, I will ac¬ 
cept collect calls. 
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Victor Levin 
Hollenberg Levin 
Marlow, Solomon & 
Bodner 

170 Old Country Road 
Mineola, N.Y. 11501 


The Class of 1956, I am happy to 
report, is alive and quite well. Our 
25th reunion was well attended 
this past May back on campus. 

After two lectures on Saturday 
afternoon, we gathered for our 
Class dinner-dance in Low Library 
Rotunda. The following morning 
brought us for breakfast at Faculty 
House to hear from our distin¬ 
guished friend. Professor James P. 
Shenton. It was a nostalgic return 
for us to the best of what Colum¬ 
bia had offered us as undergradu¬ 
ates. 

A debt of gratitude goes out to 
Gerry Modell who coordinated the 
entire weekend with the aid of a 
very hard working and supportive 
committee. 

As our gift to Columbia, we 
have established a Class of 1956 
Scholarship and many of us have 
already pledged the $1,000 payable 
over three years. Classmates who 
have made such a pledge shall find 
their names inscribed on a bronze 
plaque to be installed at Columbia. 
It is not too late for those of us 
who have not yet made a pledge 
to do so. Please be in touch with 
Rose Brooks at 100 Hamilton Hall, 
and let her know that you wish to 
assist in this most meaningful ex¬ 
pression of appreciation for what 
Columbia has done for us. 
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Jerome Farber 
414 Tearose Lane 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 08003 


Barry Dickman 

Esanu, Katsky, Korins 
& Siger 

500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


Congratulations are due Roald 
Hoffmann on winning the 1981 
Nobel Prize in chemistry for his 
work in predicting the course of 
chemical reactions. Roald is the 
25th American to become a Nobel 
laureate in chemistry, and the first 
member of the class of 1958 to 
achieve such distinction. Roald is 
the John A. Newman Professor of 
Physical Science at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, and lives with his wife 



Dr. Roald Hoffman '58 was 

awarded the 1981 Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry in October. Chairman 
of the chemistry department at 
Cornell University, Dr. Hoffman 
will share the $180,000 prize with 
Japanese scientist Dr. Kenichi 
Fukui. Their prize-winning theory, 
developed independently, uses 
quantum mechanics to predict the 
course of chemical reactions, and 
is widely regarded as one of the 
most important conceptual ad¬ 
vances in physical chemistry in 
three decades. Bom in Poland in 
1937, Dr. Hoffman attended Stuy- 
vesant High School in New York 
City, and later earned graduate 
degrees at Harvard. 


Eva and their two children in 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

'58 Alumni Sons: Classmates 
with sons enrolled at the College 
include Dick Pataki (Robert); 
Howard Orlin (Jonathan); Ian Ni- 
sonson (Evan) and A1 Shine 
(David). 

'58 authors continue to be pro¬ 
lific. David Rothman's latest book, 
Conscience and Convenience: The 
Asylum and its Alternatives in 
Progressive America, continues 
his study of American institutions 
dealing with crime, delinquency 
and mental illness. Dave, who is a 
senior research associate at the 
Center for Policy Research as well 
as a professor of history at Colum¬ 
bia, recently participated in a NYC 
Bar Association panel discussion 
entitled "The Rationale of Impris¬ 
onment, With Some Reflections 
on Riker's Island." 

Norbert Hirschhorn, a public 
health consultant and researcher 
with the John Snow Public Health 
Group in Boston, is co-author of 
Quality by Objectives: A Practical 
Method for Quality-of-Care As¬ 
sessment and Assurance for Am¬ 
bulatory Health Centers. 


As well as co-translating Peru¬ 
vian author Mario Vargas Llosa's 
The Cubs and Other Stories, 
Ronald Christ has initiated a writ¬ 
ing therapy program at Bellevue 
Hospital's psychiatric prison ward. 

Ernest Brod, who is now senior 
VP, Services, at Western Union In¬ 
ternational, a subsidiary of Xerox, 
continues to write entertainingly, 
but his 9-year old son Jon deserves 
much of the credit for a piece that 
appeared in Parade magazine en¬ 
titled "Dear Mom and Dad —Let¬ 
ters From Camp;" Ernie wrote the 
introduction, but Jon wrote the 
letters. 

Among '58 doctors, Gerard 
DAlessio is the chairman of the 
N.J. Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Psychology. . . Alan 
Rubenstein is serving as president 
of the Mid-Hudson Ob/Gyn Soci¬ 
ety. . . Irwin Sharkey has been 
appointed chief of medicine at the 
N.Y. Infirmary-Beekman Down¬ 
town Hospital, and Fred Silver- 
blatt is now professor of medicine 
at UCLA. 

Turning to the world of business, 
Michael Levin has become VP of 
Watsco, Inc., of Hialeah, Florida, 
and an officer of two of its sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

Commuting across the plaza at 
Lincoln Center, Fabrizio Melano is 
staging productions both at the 
Met and the New York City Opera. 

Morton Halperin, director of 
the Center for National Security 
Studies, has testified before both 
houses of Congress in opposition 
to bills loosening controls over the 
intelligence agencies. His action 
against ex-President Nixon for ille¬ 
gal wire-tapping is pending before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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Edward C. Mendrzycki 
Simpson Thacher 
& Bartlett 

1 Battery Park Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10004 


John Erlich is a professor at the 
School of Social Work, California 
State University, Sacramento, 

Calif. John's daughter, Lynn, grad¬ 
uated with honors from University 
of California, Santa Cruz, and is 
now at Berkeley at work on her 
Ph.D. in Sociology. 

Charly Rubin has recently joined 
the financial consultant firm of 
Thomas Mannle Associates in 
New York City. 

Ben Miller has left government 
service and gone to work —for 
Fred C. Hart Associates who have 
offices in New York and Washing¬ 
ton. Ben, his wife Pat, and their 
children, Beth Ann and Jeffrey, 
live in Potomac, Maryland. 
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Stephen C. Lemer 
752 Stelton Street 
Teaneck, N.J. 07666 


Brien J. Milesi 
70 Sherwood Road 
Ridgewood, N.J. 07450 


[Editor's note: This column was 
prepared by reunion chairman Bill 
Binderman.j 

We didn't merely celebrate a 
reunion last May, we set what 
appears to have been an all-time 
record for attendance at a "20th." 
Special thanks to my co-laborers 
Tom Bratter (psychologist), Hal 
Berliner (management consultant), 
Tony Adler (investment banker), 
Stuart Newman (lawyer), and 
Allen Breslow (ditto) for a mighty 
effort. 

Thanks, too, to our special 
guest speakers, Jim Shenton '49, 

1.1. Rabi, Jack Rohan, Harry Cole¬ 
man '46, Sidney Morgenbesser, 
Julian Franklin, Walter Metzger 
(who haven't visibly aged in 
twenty years), and our own class¬ 
mate, Columbia biological 
sciences prof Bob Pollack (who 
has). 

A major unscheduled highlight 
of the Reunion weekend: the spec¬ 
tacular one-on-one basketball duel 
between John Drake (Procter & 
Gamble exec from Cincinnati) and 
Bill Henslee (private businessman 
from San Antonio). Both declined 
cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 
Both needed it, according to 
former Columbia basketball 
captain Ed Auzenbergs (an exec 
with TRW, living in Lakewood, 
Ohio). 

Long Distance awards for atten¬ 
dance to: Howard McKee (Port¬ 
land, Ore.), and a five-man Texas 
delegation consisting of Henslee, 
Frank Lorenzo (President of 
Houston-based Texas Air Cor¬ 
poration), Warren Weir (San 
Antonio lawyerj, Tom Johnson 
(Midland oij entrepreneur), and 
Don Heise (Houston ophthal¬ 
mologist). 

In September, the class of '61 
followed up with a sold-out walk¬ 
ing tour (just for '61, by the way) 
of the Lower East Side, China- 
t6wn, and Little Italy, led by the 
irrepressible Jim Shenton. Long¬ 
distance award to Larry Kline 
(Bethesda psychiatrist) for travel¬ 
ing from Maryland just for the 
event. 

Special kudos to Frank Lorenzo, 
by the way, on his company's suc- 
cesful acquisition of control of 
Continental Airlines. And special 
thanlcs to the Lorenzo and Heise 
families for their hospitality on 
my recent trip to Houston. Note 
to you travelers: it's a treat to look 
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up a classmate when you visit a 
town. Try it! 

Random notes: Brien Milesi is a 
municipal bond dealer at Clayton 
Brown & Associates in Manhat¬ 
tan. .. Gary Horn, son of Man¬ 
hattan lawyer Fred Horn, is a 
sophomore at Columbia 
College... Harvard medical prof 
Bill Grossman has become chief of 
the cardiovascular division of Beth 
Israel Hospital, Boston... Stuart 
Witt is a professor of history at 
Skidmore College. 

Write! And remember the 
Columbia College Fund. 
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Michael A. Stone 
8 Seymour Place West 
Armonk, N.Y. 10504 


This year marks the twentieth an¬ 
niversary of the Class of 1962 and 
plans are afoot for a wonderful re¬ 
union weekend on campus, May 
29-30, 1982. We will be sending 
you complete details shortly, but 
plan now to be there. 

This reunion year is designed 
for you. But it can only be suc¬ 
cessful if you participate. If you 
would like to join in the planning 
process, let me know. Another 
most important area is your in¬ 
volvement in the annual Columbia 
College Fund. This, year, we want 
to break the already record-break¬ 
ing fundraising performance of the 
Class of 1962. We need you to give 
as generously as possible. 

There are no class notes in this 
issue because separately you will 
be receiving a complete newsletter 
very shortly based on the terrific 
response to the questionnaire we 
sent. 
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Robert M. Heller 

Kramer, Levin, Nessen, 
Kamin & Soil 
919 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


Mark Dintenfass's publication of 
his fifth novel led the last column. 
Whether that announcement alone 
prodded D. Keith Mano's muse is 
not clear, but the announcement 
did move Keith to write me a let¬ 
ter: "I can't let Mark Dintenfass 
think he is catching up with me. 

My seventh novel. Take Five will 
be published by Doubleday in May 
of 1982." Literary rivalry, it seems, 
has survived in the television age, 
although this one appears far 
more good natured than those of 
old. 

Art Eisenson has combined writ¬ 
ing with the television age. He was 
the story editor of the "Gangster 
Chronicles" which Universal T.V. 
created for NBC. Art writes from 
Los Angeles that the project forced 
him to learn "a great deal of history 



Homeward bound: Recording artists Art Garfunkel '65 and Paul Simon 
reunited on September 19 for a single concert to benefit Central Park. It 
was as if the clock had been turned back fifteen years as a quarter- 
million grateful fans turned out for the event. (Photo by Calvin Wilson, 
Dept, of Parks and Recreation.) 


they don't — and should — teach at 
schools like Columbia." Is anyone 
interested in preparing a revisionist 
historian's view of Al Capone? 

Ira Malter writes that he is en¬ 
joying life in Newton, Massachu¬ 
setts as a physician. He notes that 
three other former football man¬ 
agers (Larry Devore '62, Barry 
Jacobs '61 and Al Kaplan '60) also 
make their homes in Newton. 

They probably have liniment and 
gatorade parties for halloween. 

Marc Rosen, who had been dep¬ 
uty secretary of state in Connecti¬ 
cut, left to join Southern New 
England Telephone Company in its 
newly established position of man¬ 
ager-government relations. Marc, 
who lives in Old Saybrook, Con¬ 
necticut, is a member of the Gov¬ 
ernor's Task Force on Prison and 
Jail Overcrowding and of the Con¬ 
necticut Correctional Industries 
Advisory Committee. Previously 
he had held several positions in 
New York City government, serv¬ 
ing under three mayors. 

Geoffrey A. Thompson has 
been named administrative vice 
president/officer-in-charge of 
planning and corporate develop¬ 
ment of the Marine Midland Bank. 
Prior to joining the bank, Geoffrey 
had been president of the General 
Electric Credit Corporation's 
GECC Financial Services, Inc. sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Doug Anderson writes that he 
runs a food trading and brokerage 
company dealing with supermarket 
chains in the United States and 
other trading companies interna¬ 
tionally. He is also active in sup¬ 
porting American education. More 
specifically, Doug and wife Dale 
have a 19-year-old son who is a 
freshman at Hampshire College, 
an 18-year-old daughter who is a 
freshman at USC and a 14-year-old 
daughter in the ninth grade at Dal¬ 
ton. As he points out, "Those tui¬ 
tion bills do mount up." That's a 
specter many of us will be facing 


in the not-too-distant future. 

On that sobering note, we close. 
Remember to write or call me with 
your news so that old friends can 
keep track of you. 


Gary Schonwald 
Schonwald Haber 
Zurhellen & Mullman 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10169 

David L. Levin of Manhattan re¬ 
cently joined Jones Consultants, 
Inc. as a portfolio manager. 

Stephen Lieber of Ossining, N.Y., 
was promoted to the position of 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in the Eastchester (NY) 
public schools. 

Gershen Kaufman of East Lans¬ 
ing, Michigan, had his book, 
Shame: The Power of Caring pub¬ 
lished by the Schenkman Publish¬ 
ing Co. of Cambridge, Michigan 
in 1980. 

Richard A. Muller of Berkeley, 
California, was appointed full pro¬ 
fessor of physics at University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Ernest Bergman has been 
promoted to full professor of 
physics at Lehigh University. 

Anthony J. Pingitore, Jr. of Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, was appointed 
director of new products for the 
Hershey Chocolate Company. 


Robert J. Reza 

120 South Gillette Ave. 

Bayport, N.Y. 11705 


Bruce LaCarrubba 
LaCarrubba, Mattia & 
Meltzer 

42 Trinity Street 
Newton, N.J. 07860 

Our 15th reunion is history. Bob 
Bucci flew in from Paris, Vic Kay- 





fetz from Sweden, Alex Auerbach 
and Steve O'Neil from California. 
Among others in attendance at 
what really was a great weekend 
on campus in May and the New 
York area cocktail party which 
preceded it in February were: 

Ollie Acheson, Richard Charlat, 
Tom Chorba, Joe Cody, Phil Gor¬ 
don, Paul Hirsch, Herb Hochman, 
Jeff Kanew, Myron Kaplan, Tom 
Kalfa, Bob Lautin, Gene Leff, Eric 
Leung, Dave Matthew, Jim Mati- 
son, Barry Nazarian, Byron (Mike) 
Noone, Bruno Santonocito, Steve 
Steiner, Harris Turkel, Steve Wein¬ 
berg, and Richard Zucker. Many 
classmates have expressed how 
much they enjoyed renewing old 
friendships. The undisputed high¬ 
light was the Grayson Kirk look- 
alike contest. 

Fred Lerner received his D.L.S. 
from Columbia at the May 1981 
Commencement. 

Steve Cooper has been promoted 
to vice president/administration 
of the Electrolux Corporation. He 
and his wife Maxine live in Ridge¬ 
field, Connecticut, with their two 
sons Robert, 12, and Daniel, 7. 

I would like to thank all of you 
who contributed to the 29th An¬ 
nual Fund. Participation was up 
6% (still modest at 30%) and the 
amount given was up 40% (those 
who did not contribute will con¬ 
tinue to receive phone calls at 2:00 
a.m. and may expect a visit from 
someone named Vito). 

The last issue erroneously re¬ 
ported that Ben Stein was an at¬ 
torney with a Los Angeles law 
firm when, in fact, Bob Kline has 
that distinction. Ben is a critic and 
writer. 

Pete Wernick should have been 
included in the last column. At last 
report his bluegrass band "Hot 
Rize" was recording albums and 
touring the country. 
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Ken Haydock 

32 Lakewood Gardens 

Lane 

Madison, Wise. 53704 
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Edward Rosen 
38 West 31st St., #1106 
New York, N.Y. 10001 


Nigel Paneth is teaching and doing 
research in epidemiology and pe¬ 
diatrics at Sergievsky Center, Co¬ 
lumbia P&S. He now has a year- 
old daughter, Rachel. 

Steven J. Ross is now a princi¬ 
pal of the Plagman Group, a New 
York consulting firm. 

Jon R. Snyder has joined the 
faculty of N.Y.U. Medical Center, 
practicing obstetrics and gynecol¬ 
ogy. 

Peter W. Van Eten of Lexington, 
Mass., has been appointed chief 
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financial officer of New England 
Medical Center in Boston, and is 
also an adjunct assistant professor 
at the Boston University School of 
Public Health. He is married and 
has three children. 

Christopher R. Friedrichs has 
returned from sabbatical and re¬ 
sumed teaching European history 
at the University of British Co¬ 
lumbia in Vancouver, Canada, 
where he lives. He has written a 
book. Urban Society in an Age Of 
War: Nordlingen 1580-1720, pub¬ 
lished by Princeton University 
Press in December 1979. 

And last but not least, Dr. 
Simon Olstein is practicing sur¬ 
gery in Phoenix, Arizona. 


Michael Oberman 

Kramer, Levin, Nessen, 
Kamin & Soil 
919 Third Ave., 40th FI. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Every now and again, the CCT 
staff forwards to me copies of the 
class notes forms sent in by our 
classmates. Occasionally, the stack 
is impressive, but the distribution 
generally is not. Some classmates 
are very good about keeping us 
current, but others — indeed, most 
— never seem to write in at all. 
Operating on the theory that some 
people just do not like to share 
personal news, I am willing to ex¬ 
periment with a different format 
next time in order to spark greater 
participation. Let's hear how Co¬ 
lumbia affected you. Write in and 
say how the Humanities quizzes 
prepared you to confront life's 
challenges. Or, how the Sam ret¬ 
rospective continues to influence 
your approach to art. Or, how of¬ 
ten you feel generally educated. 
With a little help, the column will 
write itself next time. In the mean¬ 
time, here are some personal items: 

Michael Rosenblatt has been ap¬ 
pointed chief of the Endocrine 
Unit, Massachusetts General Hos¬ 
pital in Boston. Joseph Okon is 
now director. Department of 
Community Medicine, South Nas¬ 
sau Communities Hospital, in 
Oceanside, N.Y. He recently re¬ 
ceived his certification from the 
American Board of Pediatrics. 
William Handelman is currently 
practicing nephrology and internal 
medicine at Charlotte Hungerford 
Hospital in Torrington, Ct. 

Steven Rosenberg has been 
named Assistant Chief Trial Attor¬ 
ney of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Edward Hyman is 
currently assistant professor at the 
University of San Francisco, teach¬ 
ing master's and doctoral courses 
in applied professional psychology, 
marital and family psychotherapy, 
and advanced psychopathology. 

He is researching attitudes toward 


economic growth and the environ¬ 
ment, and serves as scientific di¬ 
rector of the Center for Social Re¬ 
search in Berkeley. 

Roger Walaszek reports that he 
and his wife, Ann Marie, became 
parents for the first time in January 
— a baby girl, Emily Ann. Steven 
Steindel writes that he has regis¬ 
tered as a part time student at the 
Graduate School of Public & In¬ 
ternational Affairs at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pittsburgh, and is enjoying 
the "return flirtation with aca¬ 
demia." Steve is Rabbi of the Beth 
El Congregation of the South Hills, 
and serves as president of the Tri- 
State Association of Conservative 
Rabbis. Steve and wife, Lisa, re¬ 
cently celebrated their 5th anni¬ 
versary and are expecting their 
third child (Sara is 4 and Shiri is 
2). 

Mark Drucker continues as Di¬ 
rector of the M.S. Program in Ur¬ 
ban Affairs and Policy Analysis at 
Southern Illinois University at Ed- 
wardsville. The purpose of the 
program is to teach students how 
to practice public policy analysis. 
Recently, Mark was elected 1st 
vice president of the St. Louis area 
regional health planning agency. 
Peter Buscemi is currently associ¬ 
ated with the Washington, D.C. 
office of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, 
Wharton & Garrison. Previously, 
Peter served for four years as an 
assistant to the Solicitor General, 
and argued ten cases to the Su¬ 
preme Court. 

Finally, here is an item that be¬ 
gan in Spectator, but was reported 
in the Sunday New York Times. 
Nick Garaufis has married Eleanor 
Prescott. Nick, you'll recall, was 
formerly business manager of 
Spectator, and Eleanor was the 
first woman editor; the two have 
served — and stayed in touch — as 
directors of the Spectator Publish¬ 
ing Company. Nick is a partner in 
the Bayside, N.Y. law firm of Gar¬ 
aufis & Kerson. 

Now, let's hear from you. Do 
you still measure each meal against 
the Ta-Kome standard? 


Peter N. Stevens 
12 West 96th Street 
Apt. 13D 

New York, N.Y. 10025 

Unfortunately, the classy new for¬ 
mat of CCT has thus far failed to 
stir up our class and inspire its 
members to write in. As a result, 
the mail bag for this issue was 
light. 

Jim Periconi wrote that, when 
he is not raising his daughter, 
Francesca, or playing his violin, 
he is a litigation associate with the 
Manhattan-based law firm of 
Townley & Updike. Michael Mez- 
zatesta recently received his Ph.D. 


in art history from the New York 
Institute of Fine Arts and is now 
an assistant museum curator in 
Fort Worth, Texas. Larry Davis 
was recently elected assistant vice 
president of INA Reinsurance 
Company. Jonathan Schnitzer was 
the chairman for the United Jew¬ 
ish Appeal Rabbinic Cabinet mis¬ 
sion to Israel for March, 1981. 
Mark Pruzansky has just gone 
into the practice of hand and or¬ 
thopedic surgery in Anaheim, Cal¬ 
ifornia. Harry Shammon is now 
an associate professor of medicine 
at Albert Einstein College of Med¬ 
icine in New York. 

Finally, on a light note, Terry 
Sweeney, a lawyer for Swiss Bank 
Corporation and the class of 1970's 
foremost authority on "The Honey- 
mooners," reports that Dennis 
Graham, a banker with Irving 
Trust in New York, recently took 
first place in the Hank Stram (Pur¬ 
due '43) look-alike contest in his 
hometown of Bogota, New Jersey. 


Jim Shaw 

3611 "T" Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

"Gail and I thoroughly enjoyed 
our visit to New York and the re¬ 
union. I hadn't given much time to 
recollecting my experiences as an 
undergraduate — so much has oc¬ 
curred since my graduation. None¬ 
theless the reunion helped renew 
the memories and increased their 
value to me. . .Thank you [all] for 
contributing to what resulted in a 
very pleasant reunion experience 
for us," writes Jim Nofziger of our 
tenth reunion, May 16-17. 

Some others who contributed to 
our mutual good time include Ken 
Cowan, Rick Johnson and Beverly 
Taylor, Terry Kogan and his wife 
Linda Smith, Mike and Betsy Ku- 
sin, Doug MacKay and his wife 
Maureen Healy and their daughter 
Devon, Mike and Lane McNeish, 
Richard Levine and his wife 
Wendy Krasner, Phil Milstein, 

Tosh and Renee Russian Taketomo 
(B'71), and Martin White. 

Other notes from around the 
nation and world: 

Edward King, a medical officer 
in the U.S. Air Force serving in 
Spain, was recently promoted to 
Major and became Chief of Family 
Services at the Tinker AFB Hospi¬ 
tal in Oklahoma. 

John Bickers is an instructor in 
the USC English Department. His 
spare time? "A) Wonder why I 
never got my doctorate; B) pre¬ 
tend to write the Great American 
Novel (which, I might add, is ex¬ 
actly what I was doing ten years 
ago); C) collect material for my 
magnum opus on Coleridge as a 
junky." 



Dennis Sanders '71 has a new 
book out called The First of 
Everything, a compendium of 
"firsts" ranging from the obscure 
to the monumental. Later this 
year, Mr. Sanders expects to 
publish two more books — a 
handbook on Agatha Christie dnd 
a novel, Horseman Passing, which 
he describes as a "family saga" set 
in his native West Texas. All three 
books are Delacorte Press publica¬ 
tions. Mr. Sanders formerly 
worked in film and was assistant 
producer of Pumping Iron. Shown 
here in front of his Key West 
apartment (he is also based in 
New York), Mr. Sanders admitted 
by phone, "I can't ride a motor¬ 
cycle to save my life." 


Richard Sanderson, a psycholo¬ 
gist with the Mid Coast Mental 
Health Center in Belfast, Maine: 
"garden, gather firewood, moving 
toward self-sufficiency, yoga, 
guitar." He lives in Lincolnville 
with his wife Diana and their two 
year-old daughter Devon. 

Christopher N.W. Klint is a for¬ 
eign correspondent covering 
Greece, Cyprus and Turkey for ra¬ 
dio and television. More specif¬ 
ically: ABC, Canadian Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp., Australian Broadcast¬ 
ing Commission, German Televi¬ 
sion, A.R.D. He lives and works 
in Athens. He and his wife Tzena 
Mondanou Klint have three chil¬ 
dren: Nikitas (b. 1975), and Lou- 
kianos and Artemis (both 1979). 
"An accredited ethnologist, I do 
research and supervise publica¬ 
tions dealing with traditional 
Greek and Cypriot folk-lore," he 
writes. 

Daniel Crowley, Jr., writes: "I 
have just left Arthur Andersen & 
Co., London, to act as director of 
audit of IMS International Inc., in 
















New York, formerly a client of 
mine in London." 

Kenneth Tamarkin is an adult 
educator for Project SCALE in the 
City of Somerville (Mass.) Public 
Schools. He's also Board Member 
of the Massachusetts Association 
of Public Continuing and Adult 
Education (MAPCAE). His chil¬ 
dren are Tanya, 5, and Mira, 3. 

Some recent words from some 
of our docs: 

Roger G. Rosenstein opened a 
practice limited to hand surgery in 
Bergen County, NJ, in July. His 
wife Rima Kopelman (Barnard 71, 
P&S 77) is now a rheumatology 
fellow at P&S. And their daughter 
Melissa is in nursery school. 

Vincent Bonagura is also at 
P&S, as an assistant prof, in pedi¬ 
atrics and microbiology. 

James J. Hagerty completed his 
residency at Baylor and began the 
private practice of internal medi¬ 
cine in Pasadena, Texas, on July 1. 

Stanley'J. Rosenschein, a senior 
computer scientist at the Artificial 
Intelligence Center of SRI Interna¬ 
tional, Menlo Park, California, is 
married and has two kids, Ari 
(SV 2 ), and Koby (4). 

Considering the last four entries, 
can we find an artificially intel¬ 
ligent micro-organism that plays 
its hand close to its chest? 


Paul S. Appelbaum 
2580 Beechwood Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217 

As we approach our 10th reunion, 
we 72'ers seem to have settled into 
a remarkably diverse assortment 
of niches. In the hard sciences, 
Brian Coffey is doing research in 
theoretical physics at CCNY and, 
with wife Lillian Valchar and new 
son Brian Alexander, has moved 
to an old house in Garrison, N.Y., 
across the Hudson from West 
Point. Jack Feinberg is in physics, 
too, now an assistant professor at 

use. 

Among the healers we've heard 
from is James Reeves, who gradu¬ 
ated as a veterinarian from Wash¬ 
ington State U. in June. He's work¬ 
ing at a small animal practice in 
Seattle and reports that he was 
married in June 1980 to wife Diane. 
Neil Izenberg is now assistant pro¬ 
fessor of pediatrics at Temple and 
section head of adolescent medi¬ 
cine at the North Div. of Einstein 
Med. Ctr. in Philly. 

Hearts and flowers department: 
Defying narrow classification is 
Jeffrey Laurence, recipient of the 
Clinician-Scientist Award of the 
American Heart Association and 
hematology-oncology fellow at 
NY Hospital-Cornell Med. Ctr. 
Jeffrey's play. Many Happy Re¬ 
turns, was produced off-Broad- 
way last June at the Quaigh 
Theatre. 


Garrit Henry is also making his 
mark on the literary scene. In ad¬ 
dition to having poems appear in 
Poetry, American Poetry Review, 
and Poetry in Motion, Garrit gave 
a reading of his works in August 
at the Welcome Home Cafe in 
NYC. 

Bruce Heiden is pursuing a 
Ph.D. in classics at Cornell. Not¬ 
ing that he and wife Nancy will 
soon celebrate their 6th anniver¬ 
sary, Bruce declared "Henry Clay, 
we salute thee." Attempts at exege¬ 
sis are welcome and will be pub¬ 
lished as space permits. 

Finally, in the business world, 
Lee A. Davies is now an account 
supervisor with Klemtner Adver¬ 
tising in NYC, an agency special¬ 
izing in pharmaceutical accounts. 

Looking forward to hearing 
from all of you what the last 10 
years have wrought. 


M. Barry Etra 
209 East 59th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

One note of apology — some of 
you wrote at great length and, 
while it was appreciated, in the in¬ 
terest of brevity I had to edit as I 
saw fit. 

Peter Lefferts writes of his mar¬ 
riage to Laura Damuth this past 
June 27th in St. Paul's Chapel 
(with Stewart Sterk as best man). 
After 11 years on the Heights, they 
are moving to the U. of Chicago, 
where Peter will be assistant pro¬ 
fessor of music history. Phil Moss 
got his MBA from Northwestern 
in 1976, and went to work for the 
Chicago office of Arthur Ander¬ 
sen, where he has recently been 
promoted to a managerial position. 

On the medical front, Charles 
Milano has completed his residency 
in OB-GYN at Mount Sinai, and is 
currently in private practice. He 
has also found time for clinical re¬ 
search into newborn blood bank¬ 
ing. Laurence Miller is "enjoying" 
the practice of pediatrics in North 
Bellmore, N.Y. Stuart Mangel got 
his doctorate in physiology from 
the U. of Va.; at present he is a 
fellow at Harvard working on the 
neurophysiology of the retina. 
Jerome Spunberg is moving to 
Penn Valley, Pa. — he is attending 
in radiology at Albert Einstein, 
with a Temple U. affiliation. He 
also reports the birth of a son, 

Eric Yale (?), on March 9th of this 
year. 

In a similar vein, William 
Wong-McCarthy got his Ph.D. 
from Yale in 1980. He is an assis¬ 
tant research psychologist at 
UCLA, and is principal investiga¬ 
tor on a 3-year NIH grant to study 
the social communication func¬ 
tions of adolescent cigarette 
smoking. 


Two of Michael J. Shapiro's 
compositions premiered this 
season: his 2nd Piano Sonata at 
the Contemporary Music Festival 
at Bowling Green (performed by 
renowned pianist Jerome Rose) in 
April, and his setting for Psalm 
137, By the River of Babylon, in 
Stamford, Conn, in May. At this 
writing he has finished his opera. 
The Love of Don Perlimplin and 
Belisa in the Garden, based on a 
play by Garcia-Lorca. 

Allen Schill got an MFA in 
painting and graphics at Lehman 
in 1977 after a "pilgrimage" to 
Europe. He then worked for pho¬ 
tographer Irving Penn for two 
years, and taught photography in 
N.J. the following year. He is 
currently adjunct lecturer in pho¬ 
tography at Hostos Community 
College (CUNY), has recently 
commenced a "brilliant" career as 
a critic, and would be happy to 
hear from any of his old friends. 

Thanks again for writing — keep 
it up. 


Fred Bremer 
532 West 111th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

"Sex, drugs and rock 'n roll!" Even 
though we are beginning our 
eighth year after graduation, it 
still fits some members of the 
Class of 74. 

"Sex:"being a bona fide member 
of the Emily Latella School of 
Homonyms, I want to mention 
some of the classmates who are 
into religious "sects." Bryan Berry 
recently wrote that he is beginning 
catechism out in Ann Arbor, 
while Father Jerry Rapherty is 
both a Roman Catholic priest and 
adjunct professor of scriptural 
theology. Gandalf Sitterly is a 
Presbyterian minister out in 
Malibu, Cal., and Rabbi Paul 
Giller is teaching mysticism at 
several colleges in Jerusalem. Jim 
Russell is now a professor of Ar¬ 
menian at Columbia and cultural 
officer at the Armenian Church. 

"Drugs:" A lot of classmates are 
into drugs on a daily basis. Four 
who can be mentioned are doc¬ 
tors: Steve De Cherney is studying 
the biochemical structure of oat 
cell carcinoma at Vanderbilt, and 
both Harry Staszewski (Sloan- 
Kettering) and Tom Kipps (Stan¬ 
ford) are doing fellowships in 
hematology-oncology. At Albert 
Einstein, Mark Mehler is doing a 
neuro-chemistry fellowship. 

"Rock 'n Roll:" Jerry Block is a 
music attorney in LA, where he 
drafts recording contracts. Paul 
Rolnick is Director of Creative 
Services at a Manhattan firm, and 
is in charge of the career growth 
for groups such as AC-DC and 
Meatloaf. Anthony Herr ling is the 


assistant editor of Broadcasting 
magazine, while Noam Stampfer 
(in Oregon) merely claims to be an 
attorney 'living in a collective 
household that hosts Portland's 
finest sock hops." 

As an equal opportunity 
columnist, I must give time to the 
old SDS favorite: "Work, Make 
Money, Get Ahead, Kill!" I doubt 
the last applies, but at least four 
classmates qualify under the first 
three. Robin Glackin is now the 
executive vice-president of First 
Texas Saving Association — he's in 
charge of all 72 offices in 41 cities. 
After a 5-year search, I finally lo¬ 
cated Charlie Lieberman. He's 
been an "independent market 
maker" on the Chicago Board of 
Options with his own CBOE 
member firm since 1976. Offering 
Charlie some Chicago competition 
is Steve Silberman, who is also a 
"market maker" in his own firm. 
Roger Sinsheimer retired in 1974, 
following some very successful 
land speculation. 

Three "Only One in the Class" 
awards go to: Robert Kraft (the 
only plastic surgeon), Alan Hecht 
(the only video/cable producer), 
and Vic Fortuno (the only organ¬ 
ized crime prosecutor). 

At least part of the credit for 
these diverse achievements must 
go to the Columbia College educa¬ 
tion. Show your support by 
sending in a generous Fund check 
along with your Class of 74 ques¬ 
tionnaire. 


Gene Hurley 
294 Clinton Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 

Mike Telep is living in Cleveland, 
working in the juvenile court and 
attending law school at night. 

Eric Kristensen is "still active in 
gay and lesbian rights move¬ 
ments!" Eric currently attends the 
Harvard Divinity School. He is 
also a teaching consultant for the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
acting director of the video lab at 
the Harvard-Danforth Center. 

Andy Farber has married Joan 
Glazer of Buffalo, N.Y. Andy 
graduated from the Business 
School in May and is now 
working with the management 
consulting group, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell, & Co. His new wife is 
enrolled in the rabbinic program 
at Hebrew Union College. 

Alan Fixelle is a resident in 
internal medicine at Westchester 
Medical Center in Valhalla, N.Y. 

Randy Nichols is the director of 
admissions and financial aid for 
Johnson State College in Johnson, 
Vermont. Randy received a 
master's degree from Teacher's 
College in 1979. He was married 
to Barbara St. Michel (B'74) in 
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Ben Jerman has run the mail 
room at Furnald Hall since Sep¬ 
tember, 1945. Thousands of Co¬ 
lumbia students have known 
Ben's smile and his self-effacing 
warmth, and it seems he remem¬ 
bers them all — names, faces, 
home towns, even room num¬ 
bers. They remember him tod, 
as he must realize, since he asked 
us to keep the exact date of his 
retirement this winter a "military 
secret." 

As we spoke to Ben on a chilly 
November afternoon, six or 
seven students came by to pick 
up the day's mail: a thick letter 
from home, a film schedule from 
the Thalia, a Christmas cata¬ 
logue. Dressed comfortably in a 
cardigan and brown slacks, his 
shoes neatly shined and his hair 
parted down the middle (friends 
tell him he looks like Rudy Val- 
lee), Ben greets each student 
heartily, with a touch of Welsh 
in his voice. 

"Greetings. How's everything 
today, my friend?" 

"Pretty good, Ben. Anything 
in 506?". 

"Not a thing, Mike." 

'That's O.K. with me. I still 
haven't gotten a phone bill this 
year." 

In spite of all the recent con¬ 
struction and improvements on 
the other side of the campus, 
Furnald continues to be the 
overwhelming first choice of stu¬ 
dents in the annual room selec¬ 
tion lottery. To Furnald resi¬ 
dents, Hartley, Wallach, and Jay 
are just one huge monolith. Car¬ 
man is Cinderblock City. The 
East Campus might as well be 
Oz. But Furnald, they'll tell you, 
is different. It's got atmosphere. 
It's a friendly place. It's almost 
like... well, like home. Ask 
anyone why this is so and he'll 
sum it up in a word: Ben. 


"It's true, Furnald is different," 
Ben agrees. But he attributes this 
to an architectural quirk: unlike 
the other dorms, Furnald has a 
mail room with a window on the 
lobby. This encourages one-to- 
one contact between him and the 
residents. Pressed on the point, 
Ben will acknowledge that he 
may have made some difference. 

"The one thing I've tried to do 
over the years is learn people's 
names as soon as they move in," 
he says. "When you address a 
person by name, rather than just 
by 'Hi,' it gives it a personal 
touch. So many people say, 'I 
didn't know you knew my 
name.' I say, 'You'll be surprised 
at what I know. You'd better be¬ 
have.' It also makes a person feel 
good to have their home town 
mentioned, to say, 'How are 
things in Cleveland,' or where- 
ever they're from. 

"A lot of the kids here are 
lonesome," he continues. 'They 
like to put on a macho appear- 
ence, but it's often the first time 
they've lived away from home. 

If there is any way possible for 
me to make it nice for them, I 
like to try." 

Ben Jerman was bom in Wales 
in 1914 and emigrated to Penn¬ 
sylvania with his parents in 
1928. Ten years later, in Brook¬ 
lyn, he met Thomas McGooey, a 
neighbor who was then Colum¬ 
bia's Director of Residence Halls. 
Even then, Ben asked about 
home towns, and it turned out 
that Mr. McGooey was from 
Kingston Township, Pa., Ben's 
American home town. On Oct¬ 
ober 15,1938, Ben started work¬ 
ing at Columbia, doing mainten¬ 
ance and odd jobs out of 125 
Livingston. 

In July, 1942, one day after his 
marriage to Jane Leishman, Ben 


was inducted into the Army at 
Fort Dix, N.J. He served in the 
Americal division in the Solo¬ 
mon Islands, at Guadalcanal, 
and elsewhere, and he lost half 
of his right lung to infection and 
surgery. When he returned to 
Columbia in 1945, he was as¬ 
signed to the Furnald mail room. 

Furnald has changed in those 
years. Perhaps the greatest 
change was the gradual intro¬ 
duction of coeducational living 
in the early 70's. Ben initially op¬ 
posed this decision, but now, 
with 37 Barnard women living 
throughout Furnald (except for a 
few remaining all-male floors), 
he feels it has worked out very 
well. 

Ben checks CCT regularly, al¬ 
ways turning first to the Class 
Notes, where he finds dozens of 
familiar names. One wall of his 
office is crowded with postcards 
from his Furnald friends, and he 
has more filed away. His favor¬ 
ite pastime is reading, especially 
naval history. Over the years, 
students have given him Samuel 
Eliot Morison's 20-volume set 
and other books. 

Although he is now two years 
past the retirement age of 65, 

Ben does not seem eager to re¬ 
tire. He worries about living on 
Social Security and a 
$225-a-month Columbia 
pension, and wishes there were 
some way to keep his discount 
pharmacy card. But after an 
incident earlier this year, in 
which Ben was beaten 
unconscious while leaving a 
Brooklyn subway station with 
his wife, Jane convinced him to 


retire. They are thinking about 
joining their daughter Linda and 
five grandchildren in Oklahoma. 
Ben's other daughter, Gayle, 
lives in Brooklyn. 

Ben doesn't want people to 
fuss over his retirement. "I'm ter¬ 
ribly emotional/' he says. "I 
know people would descend on 
me, and I don't want that." 

Linda allowed him to name 
her third son. "I named him 
Huw, not H-u-g-h. That's a 
Welsh spelling, after a character 
in the novel How Green Was My 
Valley. Huw Morgan. I'm sure 
he's the only kid in Oklahoma 
with that name." Ben's other 
grandchildren are named David, 
Timmy, Shirley, and Diane. 

"I love being with young peo¬ 
ple," Ben says. "It's kept me 
young mentally, maybe not phy¬ 
sically. But it's been great. I 
haven't made any money here, I 
have to be honest. But this is 
what I wanted to do. We're like 
family here." 

Another student pokes his 
head in the mail room window. 

"Hi, Ben. What's up?" 

"What do you say, John?" 

"Went home to see the folks." 

"How's everything in New¬ 
town, Pa.?" 

"How did you remember 
that?" 

Ben Jerman hopes people will 
remember him as their friend. 
'When I walk out of this little 
old room and turn the key in the 
lock for the last time. I'm going 
to be heartbroken." 

—Jim Shaw 71 and 
Jamie Katz 72 


1975. Their address is RFD 1, Box 
1865, Johnson, VT 05656. 

Dov Fisch continues to be his 
very active self. Dov is a rabbi 
and lives in Jersey City, N.J. Some 
of his recent activities: executive 
committee of Jersey City Israel 


Bonds campaign; honorary board 
member Jersey City United Jewish 
Appeal; Jewish Chaplain for a 
local hospital; executive commit¬ 
tee of the American Zionist 
Federation; and lecturer-in¬ 
residence at the Theodore Herzl 


Foundation. His first book, a 
study of American Jewry, will be 
coming out this winter. Dov is 
married to Linda Yellin (B'76). 
They have a nine-month old 
daughter, Yael Reviva, "who 
plans to lead street protests 


against AWACS sales as soon as 
she learns to talk and walk." 

Finally, Joshua Levine has been 
named a Walter Bagehot Fellow in 
Economics and Business Journal¬ 
ism, for the 1981-82 year, by the 
Journalism School. Joshua earned 










his M.S. from the J-school, and is 
currently an associate editor with 
the magazine Advertising Age. As 
a Bagehot Fellow, Joshua will 
receive free tuition and a stipend 
for living expenses during nine 
months of course work at 
Columbia. 


Dave Merzel 
1962 Traver Road 
Apt. 103 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105 

I have received a record number 
of letters from members of 76. If I 
did not mention your whereabouts 
in this column, you will definitely 
be included in the upcoming issue. 

The following arrived a bit late 
at the alumni office but is well 
worth mentioning. Gordon Bock 
(now working at U. S. News and 
World Report in N.Y.) was 
awarded a Civilian Commenda¬ 
tion Bar and Certificate of Com¬ 
mendation by the N.Y.C. Police 
Dept, for his "heroic and unselfish 
act". On April 25, 1980, Gordon 
chased, caught, and held a mugger 
who had assaulted a woman on 
W. 47 St. Congratulations, 

Gordon — a Lion roars again in 
the Big Apple! 

Barney Schwartz, Jerusalem, 
Israel, and his wife recently had 
their first child, a daughter. 

Barney is a Ph.D. candidate in 
Bible studies at the Hebrew U. in 
Jerusalem and is an assistant in¬ 
structor on the faculty. He also 
teaches at the Jerusalem branch of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. 

Luke Vaughn graduated from 
P&S in May, 1981 and has moved 
on to Palo Alto to start a surgical 
residency at Stanford. Luke even¬ 
tually plans to become an ortho¬ 
pedic surgeon. 

Barry LaBoda, Orlando, Fla. is 
a staff lawyer with the Legal Aid 
Society of Orange County. 
Between cases he likes to swim 
and sunbathe — "... after all, it's 
Florida!" 

Ed Wolf, M.D., is a medical 
resident at the Albert Einstein 
Hospital in the Bronx, N.Y. where 
he lives with his wife Faith and 
their 6-month-old son, Joshua. 

Daniel Chertoff is a securities 
analyst with Sanford C. Bernstein 
& Co. He keeps watch on comput¬ 
ers and equipment. Living with his 
wife Arlene in NYC, he fills his 
spare time with biking, music, and 
going to Japanese Samurai movies. 
(Columbia people continue to be a 
well-rounded bunch.) 

Robert Kimutis, a star athlete 
while at Columbia, is living in 
Waynesburg, Pa. with wife JoAnn 
and seven month-old Melissa 
Leigh. Bob is a senior mining en¬ 
gineer and mine foreman with the 


Diamond Shamrock Co. Continu¬ 
ing his athletic prowess. Bob is 
playing semi-pro baseball in his 
spare time and working on his 
home. 

Ken Howitt is still praying for a 
winning Columbia football team. 
Ken did a lot of praying too, while 
a Lion's sportscaster for WKCR. 
(It's hard to break old habits). Ken 
lives in Morningside Heights and 
works for Burton-Marsteller as a 
production manager in the Creat¬ 
ive Services Dept. Having failed to 
displace Howard Cosell from the 
mike, he keeps busy playing golf 
and the piano. If Mike Yaeger is 
reading this, Ken wants to know if 
you have learned to catch a foot¬ 
ball yet? (For Ken's safety, I'm not 
printing his address.) 

Daniel Winchester is a Ph.D. 
candidate in developmental psy¬ 
chology at Yeshiva U. in NYC. 
Dan's time is taken up as a train¬ 
ing instructor in adapted aquatics 
(swimming for the handicapped) 
with the Red Cross. He is also a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the Center for Independence of 
the Disabled in N.Y. Daniel con¬ 
tinues to strive and succeed as he 
did while at Columbia, and he 
continues to inspire all those 
about him, handicapped or not. 


Jeffrey O. Gross 
1395 Lexington Ave., 
#B-33 

New York, N.Y. 1Q028 

Our fifth year reunion will take 
place May 28-30 of 1982. Please 
mark your calendars. To date, 
thirty-one people have written in 
volunteering to work on the 
Reunion Committee. The hope is 
for a reunion attendance to rival 
our literacy rate. 

Word reached us about some 
class physicians. Mark Gold- 
berger, an active member of the 
Reunion Committee, has relocated 
to Cedars-Sinai Hospital in Los 
Angeles. Lawrence Levitan is a 
resident in obstetrics and gynecol¬ 
ogy at Beth Israel Hospital in New 
York. Rufus Sadler is doing a 
surgery internship at Howard 
University Hospital in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

Two physicians are married to 
physicians. Drs. Margery and 
Michael Katzman are doing 
residencies at Case Western 
Hospital in Cleveland. Drs. 
Marianna and Michael Horn are 
doing the same in Manhattan. In¬ 
cidentally, the Homs' fifth wed¬ 
ding anniversary will be cele¬ 
brated shortly before the reunion 
next year. 

Jeremy Gersovitz, a retail ad¬ 
vertising copywriter with one of 
Montreal's major department 
stores, has turned entrepreneur. 


He is the proprietor of a bicycle 
rental business called "Velocation 
Inc." on Peel Street in Montreal. 

Richard O'Regan is producer of 
the top-rated "20/20" newsmaga¬ 
zine show on ABC. 

Howard Gutman is law clerk to 
retired Associate Supreme Court 
Justice Potter Stewart. 

Kenin Spivak has associated 
with Franklin, Weinrib in New 
York. Larry Bauer works at 
Brown, Wood following his grad¬ 
uation from New York University 
with a combined J.D.-M.B.A. 

Remember the reunion. 


Matthew Nemerson 
The Washington Monthly 
2712 Ontario Road, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Of the 10% of our class who re¬ 
turned the recent questionnaire, 

58% lean towards Columbia going 
co-ed. At the extremes, 38% were 
very much in favor of it and 13% 
very opposed. Overall, 34% don't 
think it's a good idea and 8% have 
no strong opinion. More details in 
the newsletter. 

We seem to be developing a large 
Israeli connection. Carl Sherer 
spent 2 years there and plans to re¬ 
turn — now he's finishing a joint 
law-business degree at NYU. He's 
married to Adina Weiss (B'82). 
Harry Stulbach will be doing some 
of his Mount Sinai medical work 
near the real thing — he's on a 
special exchange program. Stewart 
Rauner's due to receive his JD from 
Harvard, after which he plans to 
go to Israel to be a captain in their 
defense forces. David Cohen got 
his degree at GW specializing in 
labor law, and has been active in 
"trade union and labor Zionist ac¬ 
tivities for Israel." 

Home from the holy land is 
Dennis Miller, who transferred 
from Israel to Rush med school in 
Illinois. 

Future academics: Phil Muench 
is working on a physics Ph.D. at 
U. of Illinois. Kim Mueser is also at 
Illinois, working on a clinical psych 
Ph.D. He married Rachel Lehr 
(B'77) last March. Paul Phillips will 
graduate from U. of Cincinnati this 
May with an M.M. This summer 
he won a conducting fellowship to 
the Aspen music festival. 

Studying close to the nest: 
Sigmund Hough, who received a 
masters degree from Teachers 
College and is staying on for more, 
and Carl Strehlke, who is planning 
to go to Italy for his Ph.D. research 
after receiving an M. Phil, in art hi¬ 
story from Columbia. 

Jay Meisner is actually getting a 
medical degree at Mount Sinai, but 
he's teaching computer science at 





our old school. John Prudden has 
been working as a technician at 
P&S. Now he's back in school to 
take more science courses. Jordan 
Wagner got a master's degree from 
Columbia and is now "selling scien¬ 
tific instruments." 

New Haven notes: Alec Bodkin 
was married to Dinah Klingsberg in 
July and has now started med 
school at Yale. Tim Riedler plans to 
visit Nepal and "maybe move to 
Japan" after receiving an Eli JD. 
Mike Blaustein is earning an or¬ 
ganic chemistry Ph.D. and Larry 
Lam has received a Yale architec¬ 
ture sheepskin and is taking it to 
San Francisco. 

Real jobs: Andrew Rider is an 
account executive at Ted Bates Ad¬ 
vertising. Jay Solo way works as an 
associate buyer for Abraham and 
Straus. Andy Benesch is now an 
analyst in the New Jersey Dept, of 
Health. 

We've run out of room again — 
please keep writing, give to the 
fund and do stop in if in D.C. 


79 


Peter O'Reilly 
344 West 72nd Street 
Apt. 6K 

New York, N.Y. 10023 


Craig Lesser 
4C Hogan Hall 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

After a year away from Colum¬ 
bia, Rich Schechter, Don Baron, 
and Dexter Lockamy have re¬ 
turned to the Morningside Heights 
campus. Rich is at the law school, 
while Dexter and Don are in their 
first semesters at the business 
school. 

Mark Becker is also at Colum¬ 
bia — Missouri, that is. Mark is in 
the second year at the University 
of Missouri's Journalism School, 
where he is reporting news and 
sports at the university-owned 
KOMU-TV and KBIA-FM. Mark 
is also a part-time newscaster at 
KFRU-AM, a privately owned 
station in Columbia. 

Scott Ahern is in Toledo, in 
marketing for Ohio Bell. Saul 
London is employed by Bell Labs 
in Piscataway, N.J. Saul is also 
working on his master's in com¬ 
puter science, part-time at NYU. 
Dave Fleischner is also at NYU, at 
the Graduate School of Business. 
Zahid Shafiq is at Harvard's 
Business School. A number of us 
are back at Columbia Business 
School for the last year, after a 
summer in the working world. Ian 
Parmitter interned at Macy's 
Herald Square store while Scott 
Gillespie worked on Wall Street 
for Oppenheimer & Co. Your 
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class correspondent was a 
marketing intern at AT&T while 
Marshall St. Clair worked for 
Ingersoll Rand. Marshall is now 
resident assistant for two graduate 
dormitories. After two years as a 
floor counselor, Carlos Lopez is 
now head resident of Fumald 
Hall. 

Garry Spector is doing research 
towards his Ph.D. in chemical 
physics at Columbia, and Larry 
Menna is here working on his 
Ph.D. in history. Yoshima Kuboki 
is at the School of International 
Affairs while Ron Maddalena is at 
Columbia pursuing a Ph.D. in as¬ 
tronomy. James Turnio writes 
from Yale's School of Architec¬ 
ture; Kevin Dickey is studying 
architecture at Columbia. 

Pierre Glynn is in Montreal, 
studying geochemistry at the Uni¬ 
versity of Quebec, and Harold 
Cataquet is a research assistant at 
M.I.T. for the famed economist 
Franco Modigliani. Like Harold, 
Larry Greene is in the Boston 
area: he's in his first year of dental 
school at Tufts. 

Gerard Compito writes from 
Syracuse that he has completed a 
year as a research assistant in the 
biochemistry department at 
Cornell Medical College. He is 
now in his first year at the SUNY 
Upstate Medical Center. Scott 
Steinmann has also recently begun 
medical school: he's at Cornell 
Med. Finally, Tom Hoge and Ric 


Corbisiero are working on Wall 
Street, Tom for Harlow Meyer 
Savage and Ric for Shearson. 


Ed Klees 

c/o CCT 

100 Hamilton Hall 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

Believe it or not, the time has 
come for the Class of '81 to join 
the Class Notes section of CCT. 
Memories of senior year are still 
fresh. Why, half of our yearbook 
isn't even out yet! 

But alumni we are, and now the 
Class Notes aren't just for leafing 
through between classes in Hamil¬ 
ton. So I hope all of you will write 
in and let the rest of us know 
where you are and what you're 
doing. 

Some '81s left word with us in 
May about their plans: 

There are those who spurned 
grad school for a real job. For in¬ 
stance, Dan Albohn is in the exec¬ 
utive training program at Bloom- 
ingdale's while A.J. Bosco is on 
Wall St. as a legal assistant. Tuan 
Tran Dang is working for IBM, 
and Carl Guterman is a computer 
analyst for Con Ed. Dennis 
O'Connor is teaching high school 
in D.C. John Luisi is a research 
assistant for the New York Com¬ 
missioner of Housing Preservation 
& Development. Brian Hoffman is 
marketing director for Heuston 
Copy. 


We have our share of pre-busi¬ 
ness-tycoons: Steve Williams is in 
the executive training program at 
Bankers Trust; Joe Wagner is 
working up the ladder at North¬ 
western Mutual; and Kevin Fay is 
tearing up the Boston financial 
world when he's not bar-hopping 
with Mike Kinsella in Newport. 
Mr. Kinsella is our man in uni¬ 
form: he's in the Navy's officer 
candidate school. 

Other classmates are on to more 
artistic careers. Adam Rothberg 
and Jack Koenig are making a go 
of it in the acting world and Steve 
Grossman is a manager’and song¬ 
writer for a record company 
downtown. Luis Duron is intern¬ 
ing at an architecture firm in Aus¬ 
tin, Texas. 

Many, of course, have gone on 
to med and law schools. So far, 
this is what we've heard from the 
med students: Ed Savage is at 
Duke; Ben Jacobs, Albert Einstein; 
Steve Masiar, Rochester; Michael 
Horowitz, Northwestern; Hyetae 
Kim, Penn State; Jordan Stern, 
George Washington; Rob Meislin 
and Tom Douris, NYU; and 
Jonathan Aviv, Eric Duberman, 
Louis Brusco, Jeremy Frend and 
Arthur Geller are at P&S. 

These people let us know about 
their law school plans: Ken Byrne 
is at Berkeley; John Palmeri, U. of 
Denver; Patrick Sages, Fordham; 
Jack Filak (class co-secretary). 


Georgetown; Randal Quarles, 
Yale; Peter Gerstman and Edward 
Mechmann, Harvard; and Don 
Joe, Douglas Lederman, David 
Ferber, Charles O'Byrne and Brian 
Krisberg are among those back at 
Columbia for 3 more years. 

There are other CU stay-ons: 
Mike Bellow and Barry Waldman 
are at the J school; Kevin Best and 
Aamir Sheikh are at the Business 
School; roaming the halls of the 
SIA are Paul O'Donnell, Henry 
Jue and Howard Friedner; Michael 
Goldblum and Wilson Awuor are 
in the Architecture School; and 
Ethan Carr is doing graduate work 
in art history. Mustafa Koprucu is 
down the street at the Goddard 
Institute, and Robert Hanisch is 
across Broadway as a graduate as¬ 
sociate in the Barnard bio 
department. 

Lawrence Goettisheim is at 
NYU Dental. Amir Hoveyda is in 
the graduate school of chemistry 
at Yale, while Adrian Krainer is 
studying biochemistry at Harvard. 
Solomon Langermann is a 
research assistant at the Children's 
Hospital in Boston. 

Well, those are the first returns. 

I hope you'll all keep writing in. 
It's good practice for recent alums, 
who, in light of the coeducation 
issue, should keep their voices 
heard on campus. 

O 
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peat such but I often listen. How come? 

In 1925 or '26, Jester brought out a 
"La Vie Parisienne" number. It had a 
joke and a drawing that some of the 
junior staff thought could be omitted. 
You'll recall that taste and morality were 
then somewhat stricter than in this 
permissive age. The issue was printed 
and mailed, however, and we learned 
shortly after that Charles Sumner, 
president of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, had visited Dean 
Hawkes and demanded that all named 
on the masthead should be summarily 
dismissed from Columbia. Dean 
Hawkes is said to have told Sumner that 
you can't cut off a donkey's head when 
all you see is the ears. Later we got a 
lecture from the Dean, who told us that 
the offending items had to be blacked 
out, with other advice, and closed by 
telling us it was easy to get a laugh with 
dirty humor but much more difficult 
with clean. He helped me feel that way. 

Bill Twiddy '27 

Ocean Grove, N.J. 


Science education 

TO THE EDITOR 

As an experimental physicist and a Col¬ 
loquium veteran, now teaching at a 
small liberal arts college, I read the Win¬ 
ter '81 CCT (on science and general edu¬ 
cation) with great care. I was surprised 
by the meager reply in the following is¬ 
sue: the few letters seemed peripheral or 
misguided. Given the need for increased 
public understanding and involvement 
in scientific issues — vide recent headlines 
about nuclear energy, genetic engineer¬ 
ing, the proposed joint venture with pri¬ 
vate industry "at" MIT, the titillating re¬ 
port that NSF grants depend largely on 
luck — the need for general education in 
the sciences is urgent. 

I'm delighted that the College has in¬ 
troduced a trial program in the sciences 
along the lines suggested by Professor 
Pollack in CCT. Now the experience 
must be evaluated, the bigger issues 
joined, and the program extended. In 
that spirit, I offer some observations 
about certain statements that appeared 
in CCT: 

Professor Devons proposes that "it's 


mental discipline that's important. The 
content is secondary." I would disagree. 
The sciences are more exact (or know 
why not), are more aware of their vari¬ 
ables, and depend on model-building in 
ways that a student will not encounter 
in other disciplines — such as Sanskrit, 
to use Prof. Devons's example. 

Prof. Pollack mentions the possible 
need for a quantitative prerequisite, but 
studies that truly convey the essence of 
scientific thinking may require more 
time or more background than can be 
developed in a short course. Moreover, 
the characteristic hierarchy of models in 
science, as successive experiments or 
observations reveal either limitations or 
powerful generalizations, may require 
time to absorb and appreciate. 

Although no one mentioned it, labs 
are probably a critical component of 
any such course; not the kind of lab 
where A was expected and B was ob¬ 
served with an "error" (usually the writer 
means "discrepancy") of so much, but 
earnest attempts to elicit understanding 
from observations of the world. As Pol¬ 
lack points out, error is a central con- 

(continued on next page) 
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cept in science: numbers are never exact, 
but are always qualified by a degree of 
uncertainty deriving from incomplete 
information or principles, measurement 
inaccuracies, or natural statistical varia¬ 
tion. Comfort with numerical manipula¬ 
tion may also help clarify what a mete¬ 
orologist might possibly mean by "20% 
colder" or the idea that one-third of a 
pile of eight grapes is 2 or 3 grapes, not 
2.6666666, hand-held calculators not¬ 
withstanding. 

Ironically, the faculty may benefit as 
much as the students from the new sci¬ 
ence course. Many of the most signifi¬ 
cant scientific developments of recent 
years have been at the interfaces or over¬ 
lapping areas of different disciplines. 

The new course provides a structure for 
teachers from separate fields to enlarge 
their own vision as scientists — which is 
an exciting prospect. 

Burton Brody '63 

Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
[Burton Brody is Professor of Physics at 
Bard College and a visiting scholar at 
the Columbia Radiation Lab. ] 

TO THE EDITOR: 

I would like to thank you for the articles 
on science education [Winter 1981 CCT]. 
I am in the Science Department of a 
small public high school in lower West¬ 
chester, N.Y., and we are presently do¬ 
ing a lot of soul searching and "prioritiz¬ 
ing" in relation to our curriculum and its 
impact on our student body. Because of 
declining enrollment in all our schools, 
many departments in all disciplines are, 

I am sure, involved in similar processes. 

I xeroxed the pertinent articles in CCT 
and distributed them to the members of 
my department. I have been receiving 
very interested and appreciative com¬ 
ments ever since. They may not solve 
our problems but, at least, the articles 
certainly give us starting points for con¬ 
structive discussion. However much we 
believe science education is a necessity, 
we cannot be smug and discount the rest 
of the non-scientific world as mere fri¬ 
volity and we are seriously considering, 
among other things, some interdepart¬ 
mental offerings to supplement our cur¬ 
riculum. 

Changing the subject a bit, I must 
strongly disagree with the idea of coed¬ 


ucation at Columbia College. Is a single 
city street so much of a barrier to healthy 
young men and women that the powers 
that be must consider disrupting 'life as 
we know it?" 

I, for one, rather enjoyed the partial 
and actually, self-imposed, separation. 

It was restful not to be in mixed com¬ 
pany all the time, although one could 
opt for total immersion in the male pre¬ 
serves across Broadway if one chose. I 
think Columbia would be much better 
advised to look at its course offerings 
than at its admission policies regarding 
gender. 

Abby Sommer Kumit '68B 

Port Chester, N.Y. 


Coed debate 
TO THE EDITOR: 

As a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Columbia College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, I would like to register my op¬ 
position to the analysis, methodology, 
and conclusions of the Report of the 
Select Committee for the Study of Co¬ 
education in Columbia College [CCT, 
Spring/Summer 1981]. 

The report cites two reasons for the 
alleged need to convert the College to 
coeducation: the supposed decline in 
quality applications if we do not enlarge 
our applicant pool to include women, 
and the allegedly greater appeal of a co¬ 
educational college. Neither of these 
reasons holds up under close scrutiny. 

There is no objective basis for pre¬ 
dicting an inevitable decline in applica¬ 
tions. Indeed, as Professor Lindt noted 
in her dissent, "Applications to private 
colleges for Fall 1981 are up, not down." 
Further, based upon my own personal 
experience as an admissions interviewer 
and recruiter for the state of Vermont, I 
believe there are numerous problems in 
College admissions which place Colum¬ 
bia at a distinct competitive disadvan¬ 
tage versus other Ivy League institutions. 
These problems have nothing whatso¬ 
ever to do with the College's all-male 
status, which many potential applicants 
perceive as an attractive feature when 
coupled with the College's proximity to 
Barnard and other female institutions. 

Similarly, the conclusion that coedu¬ 
cation will somehow improve the qual¬ 
ity of life on campus is no more than an 
emotionally charged banality. No con¬ 
structive suggestions are offered to im¬ 
prove the integral relationship between 
Barnard and Columbia. Indeed, the re¬ 
port amazingly opines that "concessions 
by Barnard to forestall a decision by 


Columbia to admit women might prove 
worse than no change at all in the status 
quo, unsatisfactory as that is." A more 
pompous statement of omnipotence is 
hard to imagine. 

All too frequently, Columbia College 
has reacted to perceived problems by 
copying other institutions rather than 
framing bold solutions suited to its own 
unique tradition. Though certainly not 
coeducational in all senses, the College 
does enjoy a long-standing relationship 
with Barnard as well as with the other 
branches of the University, which are 
coeducational. Perhaps the present situ¬ 
ation is not ideal, but revolutionary 
changes such as unilateral coeducation 
seem most inappropriate. Before such a 
radical approach, which undoubtedly 
will have a disastrous effect on Barnard, 
is propounded, other alternatives should 
be carefully reviewed. Clearly, this was 
not done by the committee. It is hoped 
that the report will be scrapped in its en¬ 
tirety with a directive for a more insight¬ 
ful study to be undertaken in the future. 

James L. Levy '65 

St. Albans, Vt. 

Prof essor Ronald C.D. Bresloio, chair¬ 
man of the coeducation committee, 
replies: 

Although there is certainly sincere op¬ 
position to our conclusions, it is seldom 
based on the major points raised here. 
Even if one ignores demographic projec¬ 
tions which indicate that a decrease in 
the college-age population is coming, 
and other evidence that state-supported 
institutions are becoming increasingly 
competitive with private colleges, the 
facts are that Columbia's applicant pool 
is already too small and our ability to 
attract the best students here is already 
less than Columbia merits. We may 
have several competitive disadvantages 
relative to other Ivy League schools, but 
certainly our unique all-male character 
is one of these disadvantages. We have 
not found evidence for the "many poten¬ 
tial applicants" who find this an 
"attractive feature." 

The undergraduates here do not find 
the suggestion that coeducation will im¬ 
prove the quality of life an "emotionally 
charged banality." They have repeatedly 
and consistently expressed strong dissat¬ 
isfaction with the current situation. As 
one alternative to our current arrange¬ 
ment one might consider merger of 
Columbia and Barnard, but we did not 
urge this. Instead, we urged that Barnard 
retain its identity as an all-female insti- 
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tution closely affiliated with Columbia 
while we admit those women who prefer 
a coeducational university. Our report 
documents the evidence that Barnard 
would be less damaged by this than by 
outright merger. 

In a competitive changing world, tra¬ 
ditions cannot be defended simply be¬ 
cause they are "unique." Columbia's po¬ 
sition as the only major college which 
will not admit women is a unique weak¬ 
ness, losing us both able women and 
those men who reject single-sex educa¬ 
tion. The real values of Columbia, its 
important traditions, will be lost unless 
we move boldly to rid ourselves of an 
outdated practice which threatens our 
survival as a quality institution. 

Finally, our report suggests a solution 
to the problem, but we hope that it will 
stimulate the discussion of this and 
other solutions so that the best ideas 
will be adopted. Our proposal should 
not be adopted blindly, but neither can 
its ideas be "scrapped." The future health 
of Columbia College is so important 
that we must all be ready to examine 
long-held concepts to see whether they 
still meet Columbia's needs. Q 


The official seal 
of Columbia University... 

A handsome stained glass 
reproduction of Columbia’s 
proud seal, permanently 
lead-framed and hand¬ 
crafted in full color. 7” dia¬ 
meter. Available in two 
models: with pewter chain 
for window or wall 
hanging, or with lucite 
base for desk display. 

Only $24.95 
GLASS GRAPHICS Dept.S-22 
10-27 46th Ave. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 
Please send me 

_Columbia seals. 

_wall/window models 

_desk top models 

@ $24.95 each plus $1.75 
postage and handling. My 

check for $_is enclosed. 

Send to: 


Name 

Address 

City, State, Zip 

NYS residents, please add 

sales tax. Allow 3-4 weeks 

for delivery. 

Also available in the 
Columbia bookstore. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


LEADING PRIVATE SCHOOLS seek 
teachers and administrators for Septem¬ 
ber openings at elementary and sec¬ 
ondary levels. Selective referrals to day 
schools and boarding schools. For infor¬ 
mation on national and international 
placement, call Sandoe & Associates in 
Boston (617) 262-5380, in San Francisco 
(415) 771-4514, or toll-free (800)225-7986. 


SERVICES 


Hans Utsch & Co. provides a full range of 
financial servicestosmall corporations 
($1-30 mil. in sales) in the domestic and in¬ 
ternational capital markets. Peter Lerner 
’69, (212) 344-5350. 

Professional Editing, rewrite, more. 
Prompt, reasonable. Theo French Edits. 
POB 1058, La Mesa, CA 92041. 

Having a party? A reception? Need a bar¬ 
tender? Call: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT BARTENDING AGENCY for pro¬ 
fessional, reliable service throughout the 
metropolitan area. (212) 280-4535. 

Individual/Group Fund Raising. New. Free 
Details. Fund Raising, Box 530, Richfield, 
Utah 84701. 

AUTHORS.. .we are now seeking impor¬ 
tant fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and juvenile manuscripts for immediate 
publication. Send for FREE BROCHURE 
and full details. Todd & Honeywell, Inc. 
Dept. COL. 10 Cuttermill Road, Great 
Neck, N.Y. 11021. 


HOUSING 


SABBATICAL? Rent/exchange housing 
worldwide. LOAN-A-HOME, 18 Darwood 
PI., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10553 

PARIS PIED-A-TERRE in quiet courtyard. 
Quartier Saint Antoine, luxuriously reno¬ 
vated. Loggia-bedroom, bath, kitchen, 
spacious salon. (212) 663-1359. 


ART 


Aero Art. Your favorite aircraft, authentic 
oil painting. Potential tax benefits. Stephen 
kidd, 36 Logan Drive, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
(609) 452-2083. 


TRAVEL 


Caribbean Sea: Economical efficiencies, 
private coconut beachfront farm, great 
shallow/deep water snorkeling, mental/ 
physical reconditioning. CARIBEPLAYA, 
Guardarraya, Puerto Rico 00723. 

ALLAGASH CANOE TRIPS. Wilderness 
adventure in Maine and Canada. Trips for 
teens, adults, families, women. Brochure. 
Warren and Beverly Cochrane, Devon 
Road, Lee, MA 01238. (415) 243-9893. 
CANCUN, MEXICO-Luxurious 2, 3, 4, and 
5-bedroom villas in Mexico’s spectacular 
Caribbean resort. Daily maid service, pool, 
beach, restaurant and tennis courts. Short 



trip to Mayan ruins. For brochure and 
rates, call (203) 523-1609, or write VILLAS 
TACUL, 924 Farmington Ave., West Hart¬ 
ford, Ct. 06107. 

Guest and cattle ranch high in the un¬ 
spoiled Rockies. Riding, fly fishing and 
pack trips. We run winter horseback and 
land rover safaris in Kenya. Write for bro¬ 
chures. Bayard Fox Y’51, Bitterroot Ranch, 
Dubois, WY 82513. 

Florida/Bahamas/Caribbean. Bareboat 
and captained yachts. 26’ to 126’. Island 
Charters, P.O. Box 533, Miami, Florida 
33133. (305) 858-5992. 


FREE SALE 


Free novel with author’s signature. Re¬ 
quest details. Signed Editions Limited, 
P.O. Box 631-C, Port Washington, N.Y. 
11050 

Small personal collection of colored gem¬ 
stones—sapphire, opal, golden beryl, 
tourmaline. Individually or complete set. 
Appraised by renowed gemologist. Send 
for details. Mike Levin C’58, P.O. Box 2751, 
Hialeah, Fla. 33012. 

FDR Centennial in 1982! Be ready (for your¬ 
self or for gifts) with highly-acclaimed LP, 
“Folk/Country Songs of the FDR Years,” 
by Roy Berkeley ’56C. Four songs never 
before recorded commercially. Union rous- 
ers, Depression woes, Jim Crow blues, 
WWII arguments. $6.80 to Roy Berkeley, 
Shaftsbury, VT 05262. SASE for details. 


WANTED 


Oriental Women seek correspondence for 
cultural exchange, language practice, 
friendship. Asia Exchange. Honokaa, 
Haw. 96727. 

Science fiction. Barnard-Columbia Sci¬ 
ence Fiction Society appreciates books, 
records and other donations. 317 Ferris 
Booth Hall, New York, N.Y. 10027. 

1950 Collegd Yearbook. Lost mine. Will 
pay. Glenn Lubash, 3725 Altez NE, Albu¬ 
querque, NM 87111. 


PERSONAL 


MEET quality, professional single men 
and women. A serious, discreet, experi¬ 
enced person wants to understand and 
help match your needs. Call LET US IN¬ 
TRODUCE YOU (212) 362-4373. 

Renting, selling, hiring, looking to buy or 
swap? You can reach 40,000 prime cus¬ 
tomers with a CCT Classified. Only 75c 
per word. Ten-word minimum (count 
phone number as one word, city-state-zip 
as two words.) 5% discount for four con¬ 
secutive placements. 10% discount for 
Columbia College alumni, faculty, stu¬ 
dents or parents. Send copy and payment, 
or inquiries on display rates; 

Columbia College Today 
100 Hamilton Hall 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
(212) 280-5538 
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29th Columbia College Fund 
Annual Report 1980-81 



Dear Alumni, Parents and Friends, 

As I look back over the past year, I am gratified and encouraged by all that has happened. 

The East Campus Residence was opened in January, and Hartley and Wallach Halls were 
renovated for the beginning of the academic year. Housing at the College has become a 
source of pride, and once John Jay is renovated, our living accommodations will be second to 
none. 

The steady growth in annual giving is also heartening. We have seen an increase in the 
number of gifts to the College this year of more than 30%. When we set the goal for the 29th 
Fund, we knew a difficult task lay ahead, but one that had to be undertaken. We did remark¬ 
ably well. 

I congratulate Bob Senkier ’39 for his extraordinary and tireless leadership of the Fund, and 
Joe Kelly ’43 for leading the John Jay Associates program to another increase in membership. 
Don and Phyllis Sharp also deserve special praise and thanks for their work with our parents. 
They increased the Parents Fund by over 65%, a remarkable achievement, and one that 
helped make this our most successful annual fund campaign in history. 

I look ahead to the 30th Annual Fund with the sense of excitement which a new challenge 
offers. The College has a dedicated staff and a growing number of volunteers and friends who 
hold the excellence of the College as one of their highest ideals. 

Let us now work together to make the 30th College Fund the most successful ever. 

Sincerely, 

Arnold Collery 

Dean 


DAVID PLOWDEN 




























The Highlights 

• Largest Dollar Total Ever $3,081,033 

• Largest Unrestricted Dollar Total Ever $1,453,232 


The Results 



Donors 

Dollars 

Alumni & Friends of Classes 

9,093 

$1,625,596 

Parents 

567 

$75,230 

Friends 

522 

$1,380,207 

Matching Gifts 

369 

$80,860 


A Comparison with the 28 th Fund 


Total Dollars 
Unrestricted Dollars 
Donors 

Percentage of Giving 
Number of John Jay Associates 


1979-80 
28th Fund 

$2,648,639 

$1,234,782 

8,275 

26 

1,779 


1980-81 
29th Fund 

$3,081,033 

$1,453,232 

10,182 

33 

1,830 


Change 

+ $432,394 
+ $218,450 
+ 1,907 
+ 7 
+ 51 
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Salute to the Leaders 


Category: 

Class Chairmen: 

Highest Total Dollars 

Anniversary Class 

Shepard L. Alexander ’21 
Michael G. Mulinos ’21 
Nicholas M. McKnight ’21 

Non-Anniversary Class 

Gerard A. Forlenza ’43 

Highest Total General Purpose Dollars 

Anniversary Class 

Edwin W. Rickert ’36 

Non-Anniversary Class 

Arthur Jansen ’25 

Largest Number of Alumni Donors 

Anniversary Class 

Gerald Modell ’56 

Non-Anniversary Class 

Marshall B. Front ’58 

N. Barry Dickman ’58 
Bernard W. Nussbaum ’58 

Largest Increase in Alumni Donors 

Anniversary Class 

Robert T. Snyder ’51 

Arnold L. Schwartz ’51 

Leo F. Calderella 71 
Andrew E. Arbenz 71 

Non-Anniversary Class 

Eric D. Witkin ’69 

Largest Number of John Jay Associates 

Anniversary Class 

Edwin W. Rickert ’36 

Non-Anniversary Class 

Robert B. Brown ’55 

Paul R. Frank ’55 

Highest Percentage of Participation 

Anniversary Class 

Shepard L. Alexander ’21 
Michael G. Mulinos ’21 
Nicholas M. McKnight ’21 

Non-Anniversary Class 

Theodore C. Garfiei ’24 
Beril Edelman ’24 







The 1980-81 Honor Roll 

The Annual Fund involves many alumni, parents and friends of the College. They are 
all an integral and important part of the organization, and all of them have given unself¬ 
ishly of their time to make the 29th Fund an overwhelming success. The Honor Roll re¬ 
cognizes just a few of our many friends who deserve special recognition for their out¬ 
standing effort on behalf of the College. 

Samuel M. Goldman ’26 
Kaleb E. Wiberg ’26 
William B. Sanford ’30 
Saul Parker ’30 
Joseph E. Moukad ’31 
Arthur S. Weinstock ’41 
Fred & Helen Abdoo ’41 
Joseph L. Kelly, Jr. ’43 
William N. Binderman ’61 
Bruce F. LaCarrubba ’66 


Frederick C. Bremer 74 
Phyllis & Donald Sharp P’79 
Sheila & Ted Dahl P’80 
Christine & William James P’81 
Rosemarie & Lou Cornacchia P’82 
Barbara & Steven Wadyka P’83 
Nancy & Louis Re P’84 
Doris Reilly 

Director, Columbia College Thrift Shop 
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Gifts in Memory of Alumni and Friends 


Barth Robins DeGraff ’17 

Thelma B. DeGraff 
Jerome A. Newman ’17 
Shepard Alexander ’21 
George Asch ’59 
Alfred M. Barabas ’36 
Mrs. Abram Berkowitz 
Jerome A. & Estelle R. 

Newman Fund, Inc. 
Richard Friedlander ’60 
Dr. & Mrs. Elbert McLaury 
John U. Sturdevant ’34 
Alexander C. Herman ’18 
Mrs. Alexander C. Herman 
Joan Wendling 
Douglas F. Rehlander ’18 
Douglas Rehlander Fund 
Rowland B. Haines ’19 
Mrs. Rosa D. Seeley 
Harry F. Wechsler ’19 
Benjamin J. Buttenwieser T9 
Dr. Mortimer J. Stammelman 
T9 

Harold F. Linder’21 

Shepard Alexander ’21 
Nathan L. Schwartz ’21 
Addison B. Bingham ’21 
Shepard L. Alexander ’21 
Nathan L. Schwartz ’21 
William T. Taylor ’21 
Mrs. William T. Taylor 
Daniel R. Harnett ’22 
Mrs. Harriet R. Harnett 
Samuel G. Feuer’23 
Mrs. Ruth Feuer 
David E. Ackermann ’24 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry M. Barnett 
Frank Biba ’24 
Mrs. S. Charles Brecker 
Ward Cunningham ’24 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Davidson 
Sylvan L. Friedman 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry G. Hauser 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene Siegel 
Mr. & Mrs. Gail Townsend 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward Wagner 
John T. Cahill ’24 
Marion Cahill Heffernan 
Harry Kantor’24 
Paul E. Barton 

Mr. & Mrs. James S. Hammer 
Adolph C. Robison ’24 
Wheelbrator-Frye Inc. 

James McBride ’24 
Mrs. James J. McBride 
Paul D. Rosahn ’24 
Otto K. Rosahn ’27 
Lincoln A. Werden ’25 
Arthur Jansen ’25 
Dwight C. Miner’26 
William G. Laub ’26 
Mrs. Dorothy Marie Miner 
Leo E. Brown ’27 
Mrs. Leo E. Brown 

Robert E. Rosenberg ’27 

Karl H. Bergey 


Charles S. Glassman ’28 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold Kolovsky 
’28 

Henry S. Gleisten, Sr. ’30 

Frederick H. Block ’30 
Irving H. DuFine ’31 
Laurie J. DuFine 
Doris DuFine Reilly 
Adair D. Sampogna 
John H. Mathis ’31 
Mrs. Joe M. Alford 
Mrs. Charles D. Smith 
Mrs. Burton A. Ames 
Mrs. Robert DeForest Boomer 
Dr. & Mrs. George Bullwinkel 
Mr. & Mrs. John Warren Cooke 
Dorothy F. Cowan 
Mr. & Mrs. William Engs 
Louise Breck Fergus 
Mary H. Glysteen 
Joseph A. Grazier 
Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Hickerson 
Philip C. Humphrey ’27 
Independence Savings Bank 
Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Co. 

Lone Star Industries, Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard Loomis 
Janine Luke 
Samuel D. Mcllwain 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Myles Jacob 
Mrs. Wallace Peck 
Mrs. William E. Petersen 
Charlotte Picard 
Eugene Purcell 
H. A. Sawyer 
Milton R. Scheiber 
Virginia A. Simmons 
Mr. & Mrs. C. M. Speight 
Harold Tanner 
Lt. Gen. & Mrs. W. H. Tunner 
Mrs. Robert C. Tyson 
United Student Aid Funds 
Brig. General & Mrs. F. T. 
Voorhees 

Albert C. F. Westphal ’29 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Whitman 
Mr. & Mrs. H. C. Wintzer 
David Rein ’33 
Howard N. Meyer, Esq. ’34 

Harold Leventhai ’34 

Howard N. Meyer, Esq. ’34 
Sanford Parker ’37 
Alton Kastner 
Eleanore C. Parker 
Joyce Parker 
Saul Parker ’30 
Theodore E. Young 
Seymour M. Rowen ’38 
Ruth H. Rowen 

Mark E. Senigo ’40 

Mrs. M. E. Senigo 
Charles F. Hoelzer ’42 
Samuel M. Becker 
Wah F. Chin ’47 
Brayton Wilbur Foundation 
Charles D. Burges 
China Institute Women’s 
Association 


A. J. Friedgut 
Edmund A. Gann 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Louie 
J. G. Yang 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Young 


Arthur M. Okun ’49 

Dr. Daniel S. Ahearn ’49 
Dr. John S. Arents ’50 
Robert N. Butler ’49 
Dr. Kurt Haller ’49 
Gene R. Hawes ’49 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter Hoadley 
Edgar M. Housepian ’49 
David N. Ilchert ’49 
Joseph A. Koerner ’50 
Irving Kushner ’50 
Joseph H. Levie, Esq. ’50 
Frank J. Mackain ’59 
Paul R. Meyer ’49 
Albert H. Mitchell ’49 
Richard H. Miller ’49 
National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks 
New York Association of 
Business Economists 
Vincent V. Pascucci ’48 
Nicholas Poceluiko ’49 
Herbert E. Poch ’49 
Charles D. Ravenel 
Edward S. Rimer, Jr. ’49 
Joseph B. Russell, Esq. ’49 
George Sayer ’49 
Norman M. Segal ’49 
Gene F. Straube ’49 
Marvin S. Weinfeld ’50 
Mr. & Mrs. Kurt H. Wulff 


Matthew A. Mehan ’51 

Mrs. Matthew A. Mehan 
Mr. & Mrs. Fritz R. Palas 
Sophie Parker 
Helen Nichols 
Paul E. Sadler 
Donadeen Spegal 
Mr. & Mrs. William B. Trainer, 
III 


Jerry Landauer ’53 

Mr. & Mrs. Norton Abramowitz 

Mr. & Mrs. David R. Addis 

Herbert E. Alexander 

Kenneth H. Bacon 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward A. Behr 

Mr. & Mrs. John E. Blyth 

W. O. Breuhas 

John E. Buckley 

Mr. & Mrs. William Clark 

Edward B. Cohen 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward R. Cony 

Mrs. A. Werk Cook 

John R. Cope 

Edward Cowan ’54 

Jacklynn Anne Dahill 

Peter DeSelding 

Sidney Dickstein 

Raymond L. Dirks 

Dow Jones & Co., Inc. 

Alan P. Edelstein 
Peter D. Ehrenhaft ’54 
Milton Eisenberg 


Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Evans 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Fager 

Selwyn Feinstein 

Seymour L. Fishbein 

Max Frankel ’52 

Brian M. Freeman 

Mr. & Mrs. Freilicher 

Alma Freisner 

Henry Gemmill 

Andrew J. Glass 

William L. Glosser 

Arthur R. Goodman 

Joshua F. Greenberg ’54 

Mr. & Mrs. James W. Griffiths 

Joel H. Gross ’56 

David Halberstam 

Lou Heilman 

Gedale B. Horowitz ’53 

Robert C. Howard 

Mr. & Mrs. James C. Hyatt 

Mr. & Mrs. David Ignatius 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred Israel 

Robert C. Jackson 

Richard Jaroslovsky 

Harry H. Kahn ’74 

George Kaufmann ’59 

Francine J. Kerner 

Mr. & Mrs. Frederich C. Klein 

Irwin K. Kline ’53 

David Kraslow 

Mr. & Mrs. Norman Kurtz 

Jonathan Kwitny 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles J. Landy 

Richard J. Levine 

Jerome I. Levinson 

Nancy H. Liebermann 

Aloys J. Linneman 

Stanley Lubman ’55 

Mr. & Mrs. Bernard Major 

Edy M. Manhim 

Mr. & Mrs. Julius Mannheimer 

Glynn Mapes 

Mr. & Mrs. Jerome Markman 

Jurek Martin 

Mr. & Mrs. William Mazer 

William McChesney Martin 

Robert D. McGilvray 

Charles A. Meyer 

Norman C. Miller 

M. J. Mintz 

Morton & Anita Mintz 

David C. Mugar 

Marian Pearlman Nease 

Laurence G. O’Donnell 

James H. Ottaway, Sr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Alan L. Otten 
Andrew G. Pasztor 
Patterson, Belknap, Webb & 
Tyler 

Mrs. Bertel Peine 
James M. Perry 
Warren Phillips 
Mrs. Irma Pineas 
Mr. & Mrs. Ira H. Polon 
Robert S. Potter 
Selly Pressburger 
Mr. & Mrs. Leigh S. Ratiner 
Mr. & Mrs. David Richman 
Mr. & Mrs. W. Rohr 
Jacob Rosenthal 
Eugene T. Rossides ’49 
Richard S. Salzman ’54 
Stanley I. Schachter ’51 






Gifts in Honor 


Jerry Landauer ’53 cont. 

Mr. & Mrs. S. G. Schmid 

Prof. Roy A. Schotland ’54 

Mr. & Mrs. Barry A. Schwartz 

Charles E. Selinske ’54 

Ronald G. Shafer 

Jeffrey Sheppard 

Mack B. Solomon 

Arthur H. Spiegel 

James Springer 

Joan G. Stanley 

Ivens V. Stanton 

Jonathan Stimson 

Robert Stuart ’52 

John M. Swanner 

Joel L. Swerdlow 

Elayne Shochet Tatar 

Robert E. Taylor 

Norman A. Weintraub 

Albert R. Hunt & 

Judy C. Woodruff 
John H. Zentay 

Stephen J. Falberg ’54 

Joseph Vales ’55 
George Glassgold ’56 
Stephen S. Fybish ’57 
Marvin Feldman ’57 
Mrs. Marvin Feldman 

Michael Gang ’59 

David C. Katz ’59 

Richard L. Kohn ’60 

Mrs. Leo Heimerdinger 
Mr. & Mrs. Gordon W. 

Rosenberg 
Ella B. Schaap 

Leonard Pullman ’62 

Robert E. Juceam ’61 

William Schwartz ’64 

Robert S. Goldfarb ’64 

T. Peter Hob 

Andre Sharon 

Mr. & Mrs. Allan L. Sher 


Robert I. Herz ’66 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred Herz 
Mr. & Mrs. Rudolph Reider 
Frederic J. Romm ’66 
Mrs. Henry D. Schmidt 

Michael J. Nichols ’68 

David George Deutsch 
John O’Shaughnessy & 

Bill Downer 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. Hartley 
Robert Sherr 
Masahiko Taketomo ’68 
Mark A. Herman ’69 
Herbert Herman 
Loren G. Lavine ’70 
Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Friedman 
Nicholas G. Garaufis 
Lewis B. Lane ’70 
William Croly, Jr. ’72 
Mr. & Mrs. William G. Croly 
John Lewis ’74 
Noah Brenner 
Stephen Abbey ’78 
Student Accounting Division 
Columbia University 

James Christopher Caraley ’81 
Barnard College 
Peter Comstock Butler 
J. Bradway Butler 
John Coss 
Albert G. Redpath ’18 
Fred Fried 
Harry Fried ’21 
Jacob Jacoby 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry F. Kohn 
Leonard T. Scully ’32 
Richard Levien 
Francis S. Levien, Esq. ’26 
Bertha Linder 
Shepard L. Alexander ’21 
Earl B. Lovell 

Gordon P. Lovell Foundation 


Armand Hammer ’19 

Dart Industries Inc. 

S. Marshall Kempner ’19 
Dr. Fred M. Davenport ’36 
Alan H. Kempner ’17 
Joseph W. Spiselman ’24 
Florence Spiselman 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry Lea ’25 
Mr. & Mrs. Bernard S. Crystal 
Mr. & Mrs. Maurice Goodman 
Mr. & Mrs. Julius Witmark ’25 
Mrs. George C. Engel 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Pretzfeld 
Allan Rosenwald 
Joseph W. Burns ’29 
Simon Gluckman 
Robert F. Blumofe ’30 
Jean Firstenberg 
The Samuel Goldwyn 
Foundation 
Joseph H. Hazen 
Foundation, Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Alan J. Pakula 
Jules Stein 
George Stevens Jr. 


Daniel Taradash 

David A. Braun ’52 

Brian Ahern 

Mr. & Mrs. Larry Auerbach 
Donald E. Biederman 
Bing Fund Corporation 
California Sports Inc. 

Gil Friesen 
Segal & Goldman 
Elliot Goldman 
Edward A. Goldstein Trust 
Mr. & Mrs. Bernard A. 

Greenberg 
Michael Levy 
Memo Tile Co., Inc. 

Carroll O’Connor 
Russ Regan 

George Segal ’55 

Louis B. Mayer Foundation 
Sidney J. Sheinberg ’55 
Technicolor Inc. 

Wasserman Foundation 

Mrs. Leo Heimerdinger, Fr. ’60 

Mr. & Mrs. Gordon W. 
Rosenberg 


Bequests, Trusts, Life Incomes 

Deferred giving to Columbia is encouraged by the government through favorable tax 
provisions and is of great benefit to the College. There are several forms by which a 
bequest can be made to the College or a trust established. For information, write or 
call the Office of Alumni Affairs and College Relations, 100 Hamilton Hall, New York, 
N.Y. 10027 (212) 280-5533. 


BEQUESTS 

Harold A. Abramson ’20 
Regis Z. Bogert ’29 
Joyce M. Cobb, Fr. ’09 
Haig H. Davidian ’23 
Louis L. Little, Fr. 

Ruth M. Loesch, Fr. 
Charles M. Scholz’23 
Lester Watson, Fr. 
Cornell Woolrich ’25 
V. Victor Zipris ’10 


LIFE INCOMES 

Shepard L. Alexander ’21 

Mr. & Mrs. William E. Collin, Fr. ’24 

Victor Roudin 19 

Egbert H. Van Delden ’28 

CHARITABLE TRUSTS 

Michael M. Martin, Fr. ’28 
Minnie Parker, Fr. ’49 
Syra F. Stettheimer, Fr. ’22 






The John Jay Associates of Columbia College 



The John Jay Associates are men and women who recognize the 
importance of Columbia College’s role as a vigorous and creative 
force in the liberal arts, and are personally committed to promoting 
its welfare. This group of alumni, parents and friends provides the 
College not only with the indispensable material means of per¬ 
forming its task, but serves as living testimony, by the eminence 
they have individually achieved, to the fact that the College has 
historically fulfilled the mission of educating men for leadership in 
our society. 


Membership Categories: 

BENEFACTOR - Contributing $10,000 or more annually. 
SPONSOR - Contributing $5,000 to $9,999 annually. 

FELLOW — Contributing $1,000 to $4,999 annually. 
PATRON - Contributing $500 to $999 annually. 

MEMBER- Contributing $350 to $499 annually. 

RECENT 

GRADUATES - New graduates begin with a $50 contribution 
which increases every other year. Ten years 
after graduation, the regular John Jay 
Associates membership fee would apply. 


John Jay Associates who have contributed to the 29th Fund: 


Benefactor 

Benjamin J. Buttenwieser’19** 
Armand Hammer ’19 
Shepard L. Alexander ’21** 

Mrs. William P. Schweitzer, Fr. 
’21 

Benjamin D. Wood ’22 
Lawrence A. Wien ’25** 

Francis S. Levien ’26** 

Ira D. Wallach ’29** 

Arthur B. Krim ’30** 

Macrae Sykes 33** 

Astor Foundation, Fr. ’36* 
Connie S. Maniatty ’43** 

Minnie Parker Charitable 
Trust, Fr. ’49 
Alfred Lerner ’55 
James R. Barker ’57 
Mary & Bruce E. Pindyck ’67 
John R. Eckel, Jr. ’73 
L. Jay Grossman, Jr. Fr. 

Samuel Bronfman Fdn., Fr. 
Chautauqua Inst., Inc., Fr. 
Columbia College Alumni 
Assoc., Fr. 

Columbia University Club Fdn., 

Fr. 

Everybody’s Thrift Shop, Fr. 
Exxon Educational Fdn., Fr. 
Andrew W. Mellon Fdn., Fr. 


Sponsor 

May H. Weis, Fr. ’11 
Francis T. Armstrong ’12** 
Stanley R. Jacobs T9** 
Nicholas M. McKnight ’21** 
Michael G. Mulinos ’21** 

J. Russell Twiss ’21 
Earle J. Starkey ’25** 

William G. Laub ’26 
Nathan S. Ancell ’29** 

Horace E. Davenport ’29** 
Simon Gluckman, Fr. ’29 
Robert D. Lilley ’33** 

George J. Ames ’37** 
Eleanore C. Parker, Fr. ’37* 
Carl W. Desch ’37** 

Howard M. Pack ’39** 

Dow Jones & Co., Inc., Fr. ’53* 
Harvey Rubin ’54 
Gerald Modell ’56 
Robert Berne ’60 
William R. Host ’60 
Thomas E. Bratter’61** 
Kenneth Upper ’62 
Peter Seng ’63 

Mr. & Mrs. Arnold Byer, P’79 & 
’84 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald E. Sharp, 
P’79 

Mr. & Mrs. Tit Sang Li, P’82* 
Barnard College, Fr. 
Foundation For Columbia 
College Fund, Fr. 

General Motors Corp., Fr. 


*New John Jay Associate 

**Life Member 
fRecent Graduate 
P-Parent 
Fr-Friend 


Fellow 

Simon & Annie Davis Fdn., Fr. 
’04 

S.H. & Helen Scheuer Fam. 

Fdn., Inc., Fr. T3 
Douglass Newman T4** 

Alan H. Kempner’17** 

Jerome A. & Estelle R. 

Newman Assistance Fund, 
Fr. T7 

Albert G. Redpath T8** 

The Huber Foundation, Fr. T8 
Albert Parker T9** 

Nathaniel Rose T9** 

Elk Transporation Co., Inc., Fr. 
T9 

Dart Industries Inc., Fr. T9 
Solon E. Summerfield, Fdn., Fr. 
T9 

Edmund C. Morton ’21 
Nathan L. Schwartz ’21 * * 

Frank Greenwall, Fr. ’21 
Mrs. Leonard Levine, Fr. ’21* 
Helen P. Monell, Fr. ’21 
Ethel L. Taylor, Fr. ’21 
George Zellar ’22** 

Maurice B. Goodman ’23** 
Robert M. Lovell ’23** 

Morris A. Schapiro ’23** 

Jacob Weisman ’23** 

Gordon P. Lovell Fdn., Fr. ’23 
Frank A. Biba ’24** 

William E. Collin’24 
George M. Jaffin ’24** 

Donald Lewis ’24 
Seymour J. Phillips ’24 
Mrs. George Jaffin, Fr. ’24 
Charles A. Flood ’25 
Mortimor S. Gordon ’25 
Edward B. Wallace ’25 
Wallace Gilroy, Fr. ’25 
The K.P. & Phoebe Tsolainos 
Fdn., Inc., Fr. ’25 
Calmon J. Ginsberg ’26** 
Hyman N. Glickstein ’26** 


Samuel M. Goldman ’26 
David Koch ’26 
Herbert M. Singer ’26** 

Kaleb E. Wiberg ’26** 

Charles F. Detmar, Jr. ’27 
Samuel Gruber ’27 
J. Daniel Hanley ’27 
T. Embury Jones ’27** 

William E. Petersen ’27** 
William F. Treiber, III ’27** 
Ambrose Doskow ’28 
Arthur H. Fribourg ’28** 
Frederick E. Lane ’28** 

Ivan B. Veit ’28** 

James D. Paris ’29 
Howard A. Van Vleck ’29 
Samuel R. Walker '29** 

John Adriani ’30 
Charles Ballon ’30** 

Robert F. Blumofe ’30 
Saul Parker ’30* 

The Samuel Goldwyn Fdn., Fr. 

’30* 

Eli Ginzberg ’31** 

Charles M. Metzner ’31 * * 
Henry G. Walter, Jr. ’31** 

Lone Star Industries, Inc., Fr. 

’31 

Henry J. Goldschmidt ’32** 
Arthur Lautkin ’32** 

Richard S. Clarke ’33 
Lawrence R. Eno ’33 
William T. Foley ’33* 

William K. Love, Jr. ’33 
John J. Morrisroe ’33 
David DeWitt ’34** 

Stanley I. Fishel ’34 
William W. Golub’34** 

Howard L. Klein ’34 
Edwin McMahon Singer ’34 
The Morris S. & Florence H. 

Bender Fdn., Fr. ’34* 
Paramount Pictures Corp., Fr. 

’34 

(continued on page 10a) 
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(continued from page 7a) 

Jacob & Sophie Rice Fam. 

Fdn., Fr. ’34* 

Fred M. Davenport ’36 
Irwin Grossman ’36** 
Raymond J. Horowitz ’36** 
Robert Landesman ’36 
Edwin W. Rickert ’36 
Arnold A. Saltzman ’36** 
William B. Weisell ’36 
Randolph V. Zander ’36 
Lawrence Gussman ’37** 
Alfred B. Hailparn ’37 
John W. Kluge ’37** 

Richard A. Davis ’38 
Jerome Z. Lorber’38 
Donald G. Schenk’38 
David B. Hertz ’39** 

Thomas M. Macioce ’39** 
Michael A. Pappas ’39 
Bernard R. Schutz ’39* 

Albert T. Sommers ’39 
Trygve H. Tonnessen ’39 
James B. Welles, Jr. ’39** 

The Allied Chemical Fdn., Fr. 

’39 

Richard T. Baum ’40 
Alfred J. Bodenlos ’40* 

Daniel J. Edelman ’40 
William H. Goodwin ’40 
Robert Lubar ’40 
Stanley L. Temko ’40 
Gordon T. Wallis ’40* 

John T. Beaudouin ’41 
George P. Lutjen ’41 
Robert T. Quittmeyer ’41** 
William P. Brosge ’42 
George A. Hyman ’42 
Sidney J. Silberman ’42 
Victor J. Zaro ’42 
Edwin W. Macrae ’43 
Edward M. Marwell ’43 
D. Henne McLean ’43** 

David Norr ’43 
Eugene H. Remmer’43 
Sherwin A. Rodin ’43 
Donald J. Rosenthal ’43** 
Richard Steinschneider, Jr. ’43 
Stanley L. Cohen, Fr. ’43 
Richard Rosenthal, Fr. ’43* 
Robert Jastrow ’44 
Jay H. Topkis ’44 
Edwin M. Zimmerman ’44 
Robert E. Gill, Jr. ’45 
William R. MacClarence ’45 
Henry S. Coleman ’46 
Herman H. Kremer’46 
Ira M. Millstein ’46 
S. Irving Sherr ’46 
Don J. Summa ’46 
Robert L. Bonaparte ’47 
Henry J. Everett ’47** 

Harry E. Ekblom ’48 


Paul H. Gerst ’48* 

William J. Meehan ’48 
Harold Obstler ’48 
John C. Thomas, Jr. ’48 
Vincent A. Carrozza ’49 
Joseph DiGirolamo ’49* 
Robert Austin Milch ’49 
Joseph B. Russell ’49 
Walter A. Schlotterbeck ’49 
Jesse S. Siegel ’49** 

Row Steinschneider ’49** 
Gene F. Straube ’49** 

Robert J. Vellve ’49 
George C. Finch ’50 
Theodore D. Karchuta ’50* 
Michael A. Loeb ’50** 

Joseph Brouilllard ’51 
Richard D. Gristede ’51 
Mark N. Kaplan ’51 
Richard N. Priest ’51 
Warren R. Wilson ’51 
Roone Arledge ’52 
Donald J. Bainton ’52* 

Attilio Bisio ’52 
David A. Braun ’52 
Robert N. Landes ’52 
Robert D. Rhodes, III ’52 
Peter V. Norden, Fr. ’52 
Charles N. Goldman ’53 
Gedale B. Horowitz ’53 
Edwin Robbins ’53 
Mr. & Mrs. Warren Phillips, Fr. 
’53* 

Patterson, Belknap, Webb & 
Tyler, Fr. ’53 
Peter D. Ehrenhaft ’54 
Thomas J. O’Grady ’54 
Robert A. Reynolds ’54 
Thomas E. Sinton, Jr. ’54 
Robert P. Viarengo ’54 
James H. Berick ’55 
Thomas L. Chrystie ’55** 
Donn T. Coffee ’55** 

Ezra G. Levin ’55 
Donald P. McDonough ’55 
James J. Phelan ’55 
Richard Ravitch ’55 
David A. Stevens ’55 
Technicolor Inc., Fr. ’55 
Wasserman Fdn., Fr. ’55 
Max D. Eliason ’56 
Franklin A. Thomas ’56 
Saul S. Cohen ’57 
Bertram M. Kantor ’57 
Carlos R. Munoz ’57 
Edward A. Weinstein ’57 
Marshall B. Front ’58 
Bernard W. Nussbaum ’58 
Sidney S. Rosdeitcher ’58 
Boyd H. Seidenberg ’58 
James E. Iverson ’59* 

Carl E. Kaplan ’59 
Ronald L. Neschis ’59 
Richard D. Friedlander ’60 
Robert A. Machleder ’60 
James J. Ammeen ’61 
Joel Friedman ’61* 

John A. Kirik, Jr. ’61 
Stephen D. Shappell ’61 
Harvey J. Goldschmid ’62 
Ronald B. Haave ’62 
E. Peter Krulewitch ’62 
Charles F. Lyons ’62 
Jerry I. Speyer ’62 
William M. Guttman ’63 
Francis J. Partel, Jr. ’63 
John J. Cirigliano ’64 
Lawrence E. Goldschmidt ’64 
Donald R. Mintz, ’64 
Joseph W. O’Donnell ’64 
Brian H. Saffer ’64 
Mr. & Mrs. Willard E. Oliver, 
P’64 

L. David Hillis’67 
Robert L. Kahan ’69 
Arthur L. Rose ’69 
Eric D. Witkin ’69 
Arthur Kokot ’70 
Mr. & Mrs. Morris S. Stone, 
P’71 * * 

Stephen L. Silberman ’74 


Mark A. Tessier ’74 
Stephen Jacobs ’75 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael W. Huber, 


P’77 

Mr. & Mrs. Alvin D. Dick, P’79 
Mr. & Mrs. James M. Walton, 
P’81 


Mr. & Mrs. Dan I. Rather, P’82 
Mr. & Mrs. T.E. Beck, Jr., P’83 
Dr. & Mrs. Felix Cataldo, P’83 
Dr. & Mrs. Kil Bong Kim, P’83 
Mr. & Mrs. Morton Binstock, 
P’84 

Dr. & Mrs. James R. Eckart, 
P’84 

Mr. & Mrs. George A. 

Embiricos, P’84 
American Express Fdn., Fr. 
Bankers Trust Co., Fr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Murray Benjamin, 


Fr. 


Sidney Cannold Charitable 
Fdn., Inc., Fr. 

Robert Carp, Fr. 

Columbia Committee for 
Comm. Affairs, Fr. 

Jacob Ehrlich, Fr. 

The Fluor Fdn., Fr. 

Amy Garoian, Fr.* 

The New York Community 
Trust, Fr. 

United Artists Corp., Fr. 

Zeta Beta Tau Fraternity, Fr. 


Patron 

Norman H. Angell ’10 
Stephen G. Stone ’15 
Percy Klingenstein ’17 
Arthur E. Pettit ’17 
Lloyd I. Volckening ’18** 
Douglas Rehlander Fund, Fr. 

S. Marshall Kempner’19** 

J. Howard Carlson ’21** 

George J. Hossfeld ’21 
Labori A. Krass ’21 
Joseph E. Milgram ’21** 

James DeCamp Wise ’21 
David L. Lieb, Fr. ’21 
Susan E. Linder, Fr. ’21 
Albert E. Meder’22 
Malcolm C. Spence ’22 
Alan J. Altheimer’23 
Sidney J. Bernstein ’24** 
Theodore C. Garfiel ’24** 
Howard G. Bruenn ’25 
Irving Driesen ’25* 

Martin D. Jacobs ’25 
Arthur Jansen ’25** 

Willard C. Steinkamp ’25** 
Richmond B. Williams ’25 
Gertrude Friedberg, Fr. ’25 
C.K. &G. Friedberg Fdn., Inc., 
Fr. ’25 

Herman Steinkamp, Fr. ’25* 
Arnold I. Dumey ’26** 

E. Alvin Fidanque ’26** 

Eugene P. Gartner ’26 
Philips. Harburger’26 
Joseph C. Nugent ’26** 

Marie C. Miner, Fr. ’26 
C. Herbert Grover ’27 
Herbert J. Jacobi ’27* * 

Stanley A. Kroll ’27 
Rockwell K. DuMoulin ’28 
Leon Littman ’28 
Bernhard L. Molde ’28 
Frank R. Pitt ’28** 

Leonard Price ’28 
Samuel J. Silverman ’28** 
Randolph I. Thornton ’28 
Milton B. Basson ’29 
Stanley Boriss ’29 
Richard F. Hansen ’29* 

Jacob N. Kliegman ’29** 
Charles C. Link, Jr. ’29 
Daniel J. Reidy ’29 
Edward R. Schreckenberger ’29 
Alexander W. Tomei ’30 


Joseph H. Hazen Fdn., Fr. ’30* 
Sidney B. Becker ’31 
Stanley H. Brams ’31 
James Lambert ’31 
Leslie Mills’31** 

Albert L. Morrison ’31 
Independence Savings Bank, 

Fr. ’31 

Arnold M. Auerbach ’32 
Howard E. Houston ’32** 
Milton N. Scofield ’32 
Leonard T. Scully ’32 
John J. Keville ’33 
Benjamin L. Kwitman ’33 
Forrest M. Lundstrom ’33 
Fred W. Wilson ’33** 

Robert McCormack ’34 
Mortimer J. Propp ’34* 

Harry Richards ’34 
Herman Wouk ’34** 

The Abe Wouk Fdn., Inc., Fr. 

’34 

John E. Dumaresq '35** 

Alan L. Gornick’35** 

Allen H. Toby ’35 
James S. Coles ’36 
Leonard Friedman ’36** 
Albert S. Koenig, Jr. ’36 
William V. P.Sitterley ’36 
Howard M. Strobel ’36 
John W. Wheeler’36 
Harry J. Friedman ’37** 
Stanley I. Glickman ’37 
John Leslie ’37 
Harold C. Mitchell ’37 
Laurence A. Brewer ’38 
George S.A. Freimarck ’38 
Edward W. Kloth ’38** 
William D. Ross ’38 
Hayes G. Shimp ’38** 

Albert M. Silver ’38** 
Frederick D. Thompson ’38 
Edward C. Biele ’39 
Richard C. Fremon ’39 
Robert L. Pelz ’39** 

Robert J. Senkier ’39** 
Robert S. Ames ’40* 

Hugh M. Bower ’40 
Harold R. F. Dietz ’40 
Adam F. Downar ’40 
Donald Kursch ’40 
J. Robert Loy ’40** 

Eugene F. O’Neill ’40 
Russell H. Tandy, Jr. ’40** 
Charles A. Webster ’40* * 

R. Semmes Clarke ’41 
Robert G. Dettmer ’41 
Robert L. Fegley ’41 
Arthur S. Friedman ’41** 

J. Emery Long ’41 
Richard L. Wachtell ’41* 
Edward H. Weinberg ’41 
Harold C. Whittemore, Jr. ’41 
Franklin G. Bishop ’42** 
Edwin W. Bright ’42** 

James L. Dougherty ’42 
Donald J. Fennelly ’42 
Gerald Green ’42** 

Marshall J. Hanley ’42 
Edward C. Kalaidjian ’42** 
Robert J. Kaufman ’42 
William A. Lange ’42 
Solomon Papper ’42 
John J. Salm ’42 
James F. Burns, Jr. ’43 
Alfred T. Felsberg ’43 
Clifton C. Field, Jr. ’43 
Gerard A. Forlenza ’43 
H. George Greim ’43 
Anthony M. Imparato ’43 
Joseph L. Kelly, Jr. ’43 
William R. Loweth ’43 
Warren C. Meeker ’43 
Roger B. Sammon ’43 
Robert W. Schubert ’43 
Gordon W. Wood ’43 
Joseph N. Leff ’44 
George W. Michalec ’44 
David G. Sacks ’44 
William J. Harrington ’45 
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Alfred Tanz ’45** 

Michael J. Ucci ’45 
Edmund A. Gann, Fr. ’45* 
Bryton Wilbur Fdn., Fr. ’45 
Robert B. Young, Fr. ’45* 
Attallah Kappas ’46 
Marvin W. Sinkoff ’46 
Bernard Sunshine ’46 
Edward N. Costikyan ’47 
James M. Grant ’47* 

Joseph Kraft ’47 
Edwin T. Stitt ’47* 

Lewis R. Townsend ’47 
Kenneth D. Weiser ’47 
Frank J. Amabile ’48 
Anthony S. Arace ’48 
Ethan I. Davis ’48 
Arthur J. Galligan ’48 
Henry L. King ’48 
Marshall D. Mascott ’48 
Wagner Thielens, Jr. ’48* 
John W. Thomas ’48* 
Thomas N. Beadie ’49 
Sorrell Booke ’49 
Richard B. Chodosh ’49 
Dale D. Glover’49 
William J. Lubic ’49 
Eugene T. Rossides ’49 
Norman M. Segal ’49 
Willard Block ’51 
Richard J. Howard ’51* 
Harvey M. Krueger’51 
Donald J. Rapson ’51 
Robert M. Reiss ’51 
Euval Barrekette ’52 
Philip Bloom ’52 
Donald A. Crowley ’52 
Nicholas Csonka, Jr. ’52 
Max Frankel ’52 
Jack E. Goldstein ’52 
George I. Gordon ’52 
Charles N. Jacobs ’52 
Roy A. Lutter ’52 
Herbert B. Max ’52* 

George I. Nakamura ’52 
Stanley I. Rubenfeld ’52 
William Smith’52 
Alan L. Stein ’52 
Richard C. Wald ’52 
Brian Ahern, Fr. ’52* 

Arnold D. Burk ’53 
Lee J. Guittar ’53 
Michael I. Sovern ’53 
Donald A. Taylor ’53 
Michael V. Tepedino ’53 
Robert F. Ambrose ’54 
Kamel S. Bahary ’54** 
Theodore E. Baledes ’54* 
Philip P. Bonanno ’54 
Charles Brecher ’54 
Alan B. Fendrick ’54 
Leon H. Frey ’54 
Joshua F. Greenberg ’54 
Robert E. Paul ’54 
Anthony P. Russell ’54 
David Shainberg ’54 
Peter D. Skomorowsky ’54 
Ronald H. Sugarman ’54 
Arnold R. Tolkin ’54 
Panwy Foundation, Fr. ’54 
Thomas M. Evans ’55 
James J. Hardcastle ’55 
John J. La Rosa ’55 
William G. Langston ’55 
Abbott A. Leban ’55 
Jules Leni ’55 
Elliott Manning ’55 
Robert I. Pearlman ’55 
Richard Reichler’55* 
Ferdinand J. Setaro ’55 
Anthony Viscusi ’55 
The Louis B. Mayer Fdn., Fr. 

’55 

Martin W. Cohen ’56 
Ronald A. Kapon ’56 
Alan N. Miller’56* 

John J. Schlager ’56* 

Arne J. Aadland ’57* 

Peter Anker ’57 
Dimitrios Fotopoulos ’57* 


David W. Kinne ’57 
George W. Lutz ’57 
John H. Norton, III ’57 
Stephen J. Pollack ’57 
David L. Schwartz ’57 
Donald S. Simon ’57 
Paul A. Zola ’57 
Walter D. Berkowitz ’58 
N. Barry Dickman ’58 
Charles A. Goldstein ’58 
Stephen Klatsky ’58 
Theodore Lynn ’58 
Peter Millones, Jr. ’58 
Sheldon Raab ’58 
William J. Rosenthal ’58 
William A. Schwartz ’58 
Sanford A. Shukat ’58 
Arthur H. Siegel ’58 
Ralph C. Stephens ’58* 
Theodore H. Story ’58 
Dudley A. Ferrari ’59 
Ira Friedman ’59 
Richard T. Lacoss ’59 
Raymond D. LaRaja ’59 
Philip S. Matthews ’59 
Joseph J. Migliore’59 
Neil J. Norry ’59** 

Barry S. Schifrin ’59 
Robert S. Stone ’59 
Paul E. Chevalier ’60 
Robert M. Fischbein ’60 
Laurence H. Rubinstein ’60 
Mr. & Mrs. Leo R. Bernson, 
P’60 

James F. Brymer ’61 
James J. Collins ’61 
Philip S. Cottone ’61 
Myron P. Curzan ’61 
Thomas J. Gochberg ’61* 
Robert E. Juceam ’61 
Francisco A. Lorenzo ’61 
Douglas H. McCorkindale ’61 
Norman R. Solberg ’61* 
Warren N. Weir ’61 
Stephen Bell ’62 
Charles F. Bowers, Jr. ’62 
William V. Campbell, Jr. ’62 
Joseph McLaughlin ’62 


John F. O’Brien ’62 
Tobias D. Robison ’62 
Michael A. Stone ’62 
Leopold Swergold ’62 
David T. Tucker ’62 
John N. Ake ’63 
David M. Alpern ’63 
Jay S. Bulmash ’63 
S. Robert Contiguglia ’63 
Richard Juro ’63 
Mark H. Willes ’63 
Allison F. Butts ’64 
Daniel F. Press ’64 
Miguel A. Ramirez ’64 
Bernard Sobelsohn ’64 
Edward M. Waller, Jr. ’64 
Dean C. Gamanos ’65 
Stephen D. Hoffman ’65 
Alan M. Kanzer ’65 
W. James Murdaugh, Jr. ’65 
Robert J. Szarnicki ’65* 
Kenneth Wolf ’65 
Elliot R. Wolff ’65 
Steven D. Cooper ’66* 

Thomas K. McMahan ’66* 
Jeffrey D. Miller’66* 

William H. Roach, Jr. ’66* 
Michael D. Stephens ’66 
Marc A. Bernstein ’67 
Robert R. Costa ’67 
Leigh C. Dolin ’67 
Bernard J. Fowler ’67* 
Jonathan E. Kranz ’67 
Stephen G. Rice ’67 
M. Glenn Vinson, Jr. ’67 
L. Gordon Harriss ’68* 
Frederic J. Bartek ’69* 
Channing Blake ’69 
John Van D. Lewis ’69 
Gershon Y. Locker ’69 
Peter Rugg ’69* 

Donald P. Schenk ’69 
Stephen G. Peterson ’70* 
Charles I. Silberman ’70 
Richard O. Levine ’71 
G. Stephen DeCherney ’74* 

Dr. & Mrs. Donald Arthur, P’74 
Yuan-Hua Yang ’77 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Pennoyer, 
P’79 

Sol Seltzer, P’79 
Mr. & Mrs. Theodore Dahl ’49 & 
P’80 

Charles Scribner, Jr., P’80 
Mr. & Mrs. Enrique K. Chan, 
P’81* 

Mr. & Mrs. Yoshito Hakeda, 

P’81 

Dr. & Mrs. William D. Arnold, 
P’82 

Mr. & Mrs. Haruhisa Ishizuka, 
P’82* 

Mr. & Mrs. Chen-Li Pang, P’82* 
Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Storey, P’83 
Mr. & Mrs. Rede Bacanovic, 
P’84* 

Dr. & Mrs. David Barr, P’84 
Dr. & Mrs. James S. Magidson, 
P’84* 

James L. Buttenwieser, Fr. 

C. Lowell Harriss, Fr. 

St. Anthony Educational Fdn., 
Fr. 

Oscar Mayer Fdn., Fr. 

The Mary Jane & Wm. J. Voute 
Fdn., Fr. 

Member 

Louis J. Wolff ’08 
Emil N. Baar’13 
Lester D. Egbert ’14** 

Adolph Harvitt ’14** 

Joseph Lintz ’14 
Ward R. Clark ’16 
Bayard T. Haskins T6 
Wendell G. Randolph ’16 
Harry H. Schwartz ’16** 

Russell M. Oram 17 
John Fairfield 18** 

Sidney Mattison 18 
Joseph Lang 19** 

Wilbur J. Moore 19 
Henry I. Goodman ’20** 
Norman H. Sibley ’20 
Robert N. West ’20** 












Alfred R. Bachrach ’21** 
George B. Biggs ’21** 

J. Mitchell Fain’21 
Richard Lief ’21 
Maurice Tibbett ’21 
Saul J. Zucker ’21** 

Abram J. Abeloff ’22* * 
Gustave M. Berne ’22** 
Walter M. Eberhart ’22** 
Ameil Glass ’22 
George Goldstein ’22** 
George Greenspan ’22** 
Solomon Lautman ’22 
Samuel M. Peck ’22** 

Albert Preisman ’22 
Frederic E. Schulter ’22** 
George G. Shiya ’22 
Harriet R. Harnett, Fr. ’22 
Ira U. Cobleigh ’23** 

Frank W. Devlin ’23 
Emanuel Z. Epstein ’23* 
Aaron A. Farbman ’23 
Leo M. Rogers ’23 
Arthur H. Schwartz ’23* * 
Henry E. Sharpe ’23 
Ambrose Day ’24 
Beril Edelman ’24** 

Edwin A. Farlow ’24 
Henry I. Fineberg ’24** 
Walter V. Irving ’24 
Benjamin Miller ’24** 

Henry S. Miller ’24 
Al Robison ’24 
Meyer Schapiro ’24 
Erwin Schwarz ’24* 

Victor Whitehorn ’24 
John W. Balet ’25* * 

Arthur F. Burns ’25 
Joseph Campbell ’25* 
Dermod Ives ’25 
William A. Kaufmann ’25** 
Harold Korzenik ’25 
Harry R. Lea ’25** 

Milton J. Levitt ’25 
Milton N. Mound ’25** 
Richard Wilde ’25 
Julius P. Witmark ’25** 
Jeannette J. Witmark, Fr. ’25 
Douglas E. Brown ’26 
Stannard Dunn ’26 
Jerome L. Greene ’26** 
Charles H. Mueller ’26** 
Robert W. Rowen ’26** 
Mitchell D. Schweitzer ’26** 
Harold H. Synder ’26 
Robert P. Thomas ’26 
Winthrop A. Toan ’26 
Taylor F. Affelder ’27 
Lester Blum ’27** 

Charles K. Bullard ’27** 
Robert S. Curtiss ’27** 
Benjamin Esterman ’27** 
George Geisel ’27** 

William Heifer ’27 


Milton Krinsky ’27** 

Charles Looker ’27 
Harold F. McGuire ’27** 
Simon M. Newman ’27* 
Percy R. Peck ’27 
Abraham Penner’27** 
Milton Pollack ’27** 

Richard F. Rowden ’27 
Myron F. Sesit ’27** 

Howard S. Spingarn ’27** 

J. Edward Stern ’27 
Louis A. Tepper ’27** 
Frederick H. Theodore ’27 
Sidney Deschamps ’28** 
George H. Hammond ’28** 
Herbert L. Hutner’28** 
James W. Loughlin ’28 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz ’28 
Mark S. Matthews ’28** 
Duncan Merriwether’28** 
Royal M. Montgomery ’28 
Maurice Mound ’28** 

C. F. Stewart Sharpe ’28 
Richard Silberstein ’28 
Louis H. Taxin ’28** 

Hillery C. Thorne, Sr.’28 
Wayne Van Orman ’28** 
Robert W. Watson ’28** 
Henry W. Wittner ’28** 
Alexander Wolf ’28 
Reuben Abel ’29 
Edward Ross Aranow ’29** 
Arthur A. Arsham ’29 
Theodore P. Atsalas ’29 
Sherman B. Barnes ’29 
Joseph W. Burns ’29** 

John F. Connell ’29 
Robert Lee Coshland ’29** 
Harry R. Doremus, Jr. ’29 
Edmund B. Fritz ’29 
Walter Gutmann ’29 
Monroe I. Katcher, II ’29 
Robert J. Kelly ’29 
John W. Marchetti ’29 
George McKinley ’29 
Alexander P. Waugh, Sr. ’29 
James L. Campbell ’30** 
William C. French ’30** 
Matthew H. Imrie ’30 
Harold R. Isaacs ’30 
Werner A. Lutz ’30 
Samuel R. Rosen ’30 
William B. Sanford ’30 
Felix H. Vann ’30 

L. Gard Wiggins ’30** 
Saverio Cafarelli ’31 
Leo A. Flexser ’31 
Carl M. Ganzle ’31 
Myron P. Gordon ’31 
Seymour Graubard ’31 
John F. Holzinger ’31 
Benedict Levin ’31 
Daniel H. Manfredi ’31 
Sidney L. Penner ’31 
Arthur V. Smith ’31** 

M. Rollo Steenland ’31 
Leslie D. Taggart ’31** 
Bronson Trevor ’31 
John B. Trevor, Jr. ’31 
Howard L. Walker ’31 
Doris DuFine Reilly, Fr. ’31* 
Leonard S. Bases ’32** 
Jeremiah Courtney ’32** 
Frederick C. Gardner ’32 
William A. Greenfield ’32 
Alva K. Gregory ’32** 

Irving Moskovitz ’32 
Mortimer A. Rosenfeld ’32 
Saul D. Rotter’32 
Joseph O. Singer, Fr. ’32 
Clarence S. Barasch ’33 
Robert B. Block ’33 
Frederick H. Burkhardt ’33 
Vincent G. Connelly ’33 
Milton I. Elson ’33 
James E. Hughes ’33 
James J. Kearns ’33 
Norman E. Alexander '34** 
Hylan A. Bickerman ’34 
Ralph Friedlander’34 


Herbert P. Jacoby ’34 
Lester C. Leber ’34 
Richard M. Link ’34 
Stephen M. McCoy ’34 
Millard L. Midonick’34 
Robert Y. Phillips ’34* 

Philip R. Roen ’34 
Ralph Sheffer ’34** 

John U. Sturdevant ’34 
Jerome A. Urban ’34** 
William F. Bissett ’35 
M. Harvey Gernsback ’35 
Sidney Kahan ’35 
Chadwick W. Ketchum ’35 
John K. Lattimer’35** 

Oscar Legault ’35 
George E. Leonard ’35 
Theodore Ley ’35 
Edward H. Reisner, Jr. ’35 
Julius J. Rosen ’35 
Walter Suydam ’35 
Sidney H. Willner ’35 
Alfred J. Barabas ’36** 
Richard E. Bensen ’36 
William G. Budington ’36 
Nelson Buhler’36 
Anthony Burton ’36 
Daniel F. Crowley ’36 
Santo W. Crupe ’36 
Fred H. Drane ’36 
Edwin E. Dunaway ’36 
Theodore R. Finder ’36 
Robert Giroux ’36 
Norman W. Gottlieb ’36 
Alfred E. Gutman ’36 
Meyer H. Halperin ’36 
John W. Herz ’36 
Herbert G. Macintosh ’36 
Robert A. Mainzer ’36 
Henry Mezzatesta ’36 
Paul V. Nyden ’36 
Charles R. Stock ’36 
Joshua H. Weiner ’36 
Stephen B. Yohalem ’36 
Dominic J. Bressi ’37 
James J. Casey ’37 
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David M. Steiner’80 + 

Donald Swanson, Jr. ’80 + * 
Martin J. Thompson ’80 + * 
David C. Tseng ’80 + * 

Ernest R. Vomero ’80 + * 

Aron D.Wahrman ’80 + * 

Ronald H. Weich ’80+ * 

Charles S. Yawitz ’80 + * 

Jay H. Ziffer ’80 + * 

Mr. & Mrs. Mario Biaggi, P’80 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank R. Dudis, 

P’80 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert S. 

Gottsegen, P’80 
Mr. & Mrs. Bernard Milch, P’80 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald S. Kohtz, 

P’81 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack H. Marcovitch, 
P’81 

Mr. & Mrs. Jerome L. Stern, 

P’81 

Mr. & Mrs. William Styron, P’81 
Mr. & Mrs. Bernard Wasserman, 
P’81 

Frederick David Schwarz ’82 + 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles A. 

Cleveland, P’82 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis G. Cornacchia, 
P’82 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert A. Fulwiler, 
Jr., P’82* 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael J. Lazar, 

P’82 

Mr. & Mrs. Jacob Mayron, P’82 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph T. Arenson, 
P’83 

Mr. & Mrs. Norman B. Asher, 
P’83* 


Mr. & Mrs. John Calicchio, P’83 
Mr. & Mrs. Marvin Dicker, P’83 
Dr. & Mrs. Richard L. Doyle, 
P’83 

Dr. & Mrs. Martin Gluck, P’83 
Mr. & Mrs. John L. Kidde, P’83 
Mr. & Mrs. Morris B. Abram, 
P’84* 

Dr. & Mrs. Krishnaswami 
Alagiriswami, P’84* 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael G. 

Bernstein, P’84* 

Mr. & Mrs. James Brosius, 

P’84* 

Mr. & Mrs. Byron Carlberg, 
P’84* 

Mr. & Mrs. James F. Lynch, 
P’84* 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis Re, P’84* 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph B. 

Schlesinger, P’84* 

Lawrence Chamberlain, Fr.** 
Schuyler G. Chapin, Fr.* 

Arnold Collery, Fr. 

Carle C. Conway Scholarship 
Fdn., Fr. 

Abraham Rosenberg, Fr. 


In Memoriam 

George G. Moore ’06** 
William A. Kimbel ’09** 
Paul Heilman, Fr. ’17** 
Harry F. Wechsler T9* * 
Addison B. Bingham ’21 
Harold F. Linder’21** 
Louis Yaeger’21** 

John Inglis ’24** 

Ralph Brancale ’25** 
Lincoln A. Werden ’25 
S. Aubrey Gittens ’26 
Samuel W. Zerman ’26** 
Otto K. Rosahn’27** 
Robert E. Rosenberg ’27** 
John H. Mathis ’31 
Frederick Blumers ’34 
Jerry Landauer ’53 
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A Message from the Chairman: 


As Chairman of the 29th Columbia College Fund, I am delighted with the results of our 
campaign this year. The achievement of our goal of more than $3,000,000 is a source of keen 
satisfaction. Equally satisfying was the 7-point increase in the percentage of alumni donors, 
and the significant increase of 18% in our General Purpose Funds. 

I appreciate the advice and assistance of Dean Collery and the professional staff of the 
Fund. I especially thank the alumni who worked as volunteers and all those who made 
contributions to this year’s successful campaign. I salute Joe Kelly ’43 on the outstanding 
performance of the John Jay Associates who again contributed the major share of the total. 

Our goal for the 30th Annual Fund is $3,500,000, one which our dedicated Columbia College 
family of alumni and friends is capable of achieving. I hope all of you will join us in this 
important and exciting effort. 


Sincerely, 


Rc --- 

Chairman, 29th Annual Fund 



29th Annual Fund Committee 


Robert J. Senkier ’39 

General Chairman 


William Oliver ’64 

Director Alumni Affairs and 
College Relations 


Joseph L. Kelly, Jr. ’43 


John Jay Associates Chairman 


Bruno M. Santonocito ’66 

Director Annual Fund 


Michael A. Stone ’62 

Regional Chairman 


Negash Abdurahman 

Assistant to the Director 


Phyllis & Donald Sharp P’79 


Parents Chairmen 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 

Trilling Seminar: A 'Gentlemen's 
Agreement' on Anti-Semitism? 

TO THE EDITOR: 

On February 15, I went to the Lionel 
Trilling Seminar on "Prejudice and T. S. 
Eliot," with Christopher Ricks as prin¬ 
cipal speaker, and William Arrowsmith 
and Hugh Kenner as discussants. 

For one who had lived through a 
good deal of history, including the 
stormy 1968-70 years on our own 
campus, it was an incredible evening. 
Not only were the speakers in complete 
agreement, but in the brief question 
period no one among the listeners, 
many of whom must have qualified for 
Eliot's notorious term, "free-thinking 
Jews," raised any questions of a contro¬ 
versial or even conventionally liberal 
kind. Perhaps all were too awed by the 
wit, the scholarly refinement, the 
mutual compliments of the speakers, 
and the detachment with which they 
treated their subject — or non-subject, as 
it quickly became. There was a general 
air of jollity, as if a lot of dim old 
ghosts had finally been laid to rest. 

Considering Lionel Trilling's concern 
with the relation of literature to society, 
the non-historical, non-contextual char¬ 
acter of the whole proceeding was par¬ 
ticularly striking. By confining them¬ 
selves to an analysis of individual 
poems and broadening the issue from 
anti-Semitism to prejudice in general 
(after all, who doesn't have prejudice? 

— and even to find out what prejudice 
is, the speakers had to look in the dic¬ 
tionary), the participants could ignore 
the fact that anti-Semitism, an ideology, 
has played a cardinal role in political 
movements of the right ever since the 
Dreyfus case, and that Eliot, Yeats and 
Pound, fully conscious of what they 


CCT welcomes letters from readers. 
Some abridgement may be necessary 
because of space limitations. Please 
direct letters for publication "to the 
editor." 


were doing, gave varying degrees of 
encouragement to collaborators in a 
movement which had its terrible conse¬ 
quences in the death camps. The speak¬ 
ers at the Seminar disdained a return to 
Eliot's political and social context in the 
'20s and '30s, and to the views, outside 
his poetry but congruent with it, that 
were then being expressed in the Cri¬ 
terion by Eliot and those closest to him 
as social critics — Ezra Pound, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and Charles Maurras of the 
anti-Semitic Action Fran^aise. 

Anti-Semitism is not just a "suburban 
prejudice" or a judgment whose sup¬ 
porting facts have not been sufficiently 
examined, but a doctrine, a literally 
hateful doctrine, deliberately taught 
(see the Protocols of the Elders of Zion) 
and used as a political instrument today 
in Poland and Argentina, as in the past 
by Hitler and Stalin. 

As one who has made serious politi¬ 
cal errors myself, I do not cite these 
ugly facts for polemic advantage. I am 
well aware that you can interpret a 
poem in its own terms without bringing 
into account the political views, how¬ 
ever unpalatable, of its author. (Al¬ 
though this often leads, as with Hugh 
Kenner, to the suggestion that the views 
were perhaps not so unpalatable after 
all.) If the issue —why was it chosen? — 
had been fairly confronted at the 
Seminar, perhaps the audience still 
would have agreed that the way Eliot 
and Pound referred in their poems to 
"jews" (lower case) or "kikes" did not in 
any way support the virulent anti- 
Semitism that emerged in the '30's with 
demagogues like Father Coughlin. 

But the point is, the issue was not 
faced. In a seminar so named there was 
no acknowledgment of the fact, creat¬ 
ively troubling to Trilling throughout 
his career, that the social views of the 
modernist writers most taught in the 
academies are directly antagonistic to 
the democratic liberalism of the in¬ 
structors teaching them. (Frederic 
Jameson even argues that modernism 
and "protofascism" are inextricably 
linked.) To have the whole issue so neu¬ 
tralized and trivialized in a Trilling 
Seminar does raise questions about 
what has been happening to academics 
and academicism in the political lull, 
now obviously over, of the later '70s. 
There are times when being non-polit¬ 
ical is itself a political act. 

Robert Gorham Davis 

Professor Emeritus of English 

Westport, Conn. 


Barzun: Illusion and Reality 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Professor Jacques Barzun laments the 
decline of history education [Fall/ 
Winter CCT] and points to the dangers 
inherent in the widespread "ignorance of 
American history." As a teacher of his¬ 
tory, I can only agree. But at one point. 
Professor Barzun appears to succumb to 
the same faulty historical reasoning he 
derides in others. I refer to his com¬ 
ments on the Vietnam War. 

Citing a "remarkable" book on the 
war by Douglas Kinnard, Professor 
Barzun argues that the "main cause of 
failure" was bureaucratic confusion 
within the Army and public relations at 
home. The Army, Kinnard argues and 
Barzun agrees, was overwhelmed by a 
"system of reports" and an "artificial 
language of results," preventing it from 
distinguishing illusion from reality. 
Likewise the media at home misinter¬ 
preted American "victories" like the 
1968 Tet Offensive as defeats, fatally 
undermining public morale. 

Missing from this enumeration of the 
causes of American defeat are certain 
additional factors which might be con¬ 
sidered pertinent. Whatever its paper¬ 
work burden, the Army was unable to 
win any decisive victory on the battle¬ 
field and, indeed, stood in danger of 
disintegration as increasing numbers of 
soldiers correctly concluded that this 
was a war they had no business fight¬ 
ing. As for the Tet Offensive, its impact 
on public opinion stemmed from the 
contrast between a string of rose-col¬ 
ored reports from American command¬ 
ers and the evidence the offensive pro¬ 
vided of continuing Vietcong strength. 
Moreover, as Professor Barzun surely 
knows, public morale — the willingness 
to continue fighting — is a crucial ele¬ 
ment in any modern war. If the Tet 
Offensive undermined American com¬ 
mitment, then it was a Vietnamese vic¬ 
tory, no matter what the casualty statis¬ 
tics reported. 

The view that the Vietnam War was 
lost at home is a pernicious half-truth 
which has been promoted of late by 
those for whom the lesson of that 
conflict is simply that public opinion 
should in future be ignored or silenced. 
Presumably, when American troops 
next wade ashore in El Salvador or 
some other country, we are all sup¬ 
posed to avert our gaze so as not to 
interfere with military efficiency. Or, 
perhaps the military should simply be 
(continued on page 79) 
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Within the Family 


A rnold Collery came to Columbia in 1977 
after 24 years as an outstanding 
professor of economics at Amherst. On his 
first day as Dean of the College, CCT 
reported then, he entered his Hamilton Hall 
office and said, "Well, here I am. Where do I 
sit and what do I do?" 

His many achievements during the next 
five years were, we hope, well-documented 
in these pages. Some of those accomplish¬ 
ments were dramatic and will provide long- 
lasting benefits for Columbia, such as the 
opening of the East Campus and the 
breakthrough on coeducation, after years of 
deadlock. Less easily recorded were the 
quieter ways in which Dean Collery 
encouraged quality, whether it meant a new 
writing program or science course, or a 
better alumni magazine. Dean Collery's 
vision and integrity, his personal 
graciousness and wit, set the tone for 
Columbia College. 

His commitment to make the College not 
just greater, but "grander," as he liked to say, 
earned him the respect of faculty and 
students and heightened his administration's 


sense of accountability to the people it 
serves. Alumni appreciated Dean Collery's 
forthrightness and leadership in focusing 
their support where it helped the most. In his 
final year in office, he received the fitting 
tribute of seeing more than 100 alumni and 
friends donate $5,000 each to the College 
Fund in his honor. Yet at the end of his term. 
Dean Collery said, "Columbia College has 
more undeveloped potential than any 
institution I know anything about." 

On his last afternoon in office. Dean 
Collery lingered awhile after most of his staff 
had gone home. He lit a cigar as he walked 
through the door and said, to no one in 
particular, "Well, I'm off." 

It is never that simple. We will miss 
Arnold Collery, even though he plans to 
return to teaching after a well-earned 
sabbatical leave. And we hope that the 
bonds of friendship between this fine man 
and the College he served so well will not be 
allowed to unravel through time or neglect. 
His wisdom and loyalty are still among 
Columbia's most precious assets. 



C olumbia College Today had its ups and 
downs this year. We won national 
awards for excellence — more on that shortly 
— and alumni support in all forms continued 
to grow. Yet to many readers, it must have 
seemed that CCT's motto had become: "We 
will publish no magazine before its time." 

No, you haven't missed an edition. This 
double issue is our first since February. And 
our tardiness is no laughing matter, least of 
all to the two of us here in Hamilton base¬ 
ment. We can assure our loyal readers that 
corrective measures are being taken. Wine 
may acquire greater character with age, but 
news generally does not, unless you're an 
historian. When we launched our new 
format two years ago, we said we would try 
to attain the high standards set by the 
magazine in years past. Inadvertently, we 
seem to have attained the frequency of years 


past. Fortunately, we do appear to have 
made progress on our original goal. 

In April, we were notified that the Council 
for Advancement and Support of Education 
had named Columbia College Today one of 
the top ten university magazines in North 
America. Columbia Magazine was similarly 
honored — the double award for Columbia 
University was not unprecedented, however; 
Cornell University accomplished the feat last 
year. Also named to the "top ten" this year 
were magazines from Harvard, M.I.T., 
Brown, Johns Hopkins, Penn, Lehigh, and 
the University of Toronto. CCT s celebration 
of Jester shared a first prize for magazine 
special issues, again with Columbia Mag¬ 
azine and two others. The Robert Sibley 
Award for magazine of the year deservedly 
went to Notre Dame Magazine. 



W illiam E. Kahn died of cancer on 
August 13 at the age of 62. His 18 
years at Columbia became a great love affair 
between a man with a remarkable gift for life 
and a school he cared deeply about. Those 
of us who were lucky enough to have shared 
those years with him were made immeasur¬ 
ably richer by his friendship. And we were 
many — students, faculty, security guards, 
deans, secretaries — Bill Kahn loved people. 

We knew him first as the University 
Proctor for twelve years — when he picked 
up the nickname that stuck — and after that, 
as Assistant to the Dean for Student Life. 

The Proctor was always there, from fresh¬ 
man orientation to senior convocation. 
During the demonstrations, he was some¬ 
times the only one there, from the 


administration, that is. We knew him over a 
beer, regaling us with Navy stories, or 
recalling his trombone playing with Tommy 
Dorsey, or dancing up a storm with Ruthie, 
as only they could. We knew him over in the 
gym, and on the fraternity steps. We were 
glad to see him any time. 

Last March, the Proctor led a riotous pep 
rally for the basketball team on Low Plaza. 

In May, the seniors gave him a special award 
during Class Day ceremonies. At his memo¬ 
rial service in September, the jazz band 
played "In the Mood," and the Glee Club 
sang "Roar Lion Roar" in St. Paul's Chapel. 

His friends remembered that Proctor Kahn 
was never embarassed to say, "I love you 
guys." And we loved him back. T „ 

J.C.K. Q 
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The eleventh dean: 

Robert Pollack accepts 
the historic challenge 

Declaring that his great task is "to con¬ 
tract the distance between the reality 
and the propaganda," Professor of Bio¬ 
logical Sciences Robert E. Pollack '61 
succeeded Arnold Collery as Dean of 
Columbia College on July 1 and quickly 
began acting like an architect whose 
dream project is several years behind 
schedule. 

'1 have a pretty clear vision of what 
Columbia is capable of becoming and of 
what I want to accomplish as dean," he 
says. "It's based on my sense of the cen¬ 
trality of teaching — that a college is first 
and foremost a place for formal and rig¬ 
orous teaching, and that Columbia has 
always been especially conducive to the 
highest standards of teaching." 

The appointment of the 42-year-old 
molecular biologist and College alum¬ 
nus was announced on April 5, follow¬ 
ing the recommendation of a 12-member 
search committee chaired by University 
Provost Fritz Stern '46. Commenting on 
the selection. Dr. Stern praised Dr. 
Pollack's energy, vision, and dedication 
to the College, and noted that the com¬ 
mittee had been "particularly impressed 
by the spirit in which he welcomed co¬ 
education, by his commitment to make 
the College academically pre-eminent," 
and by his "recent initiative in inaugu¬ 
rating a new course on the theory and 
practice of science." 

At the time of Dr. Pollack's appoint¬ 
ment, it was widely assumed that the 
College's agenda would be dominated 
by the transition to coeducation in 1983 
— a move that had been strongly 
advocated for many years by College 
administrators, students, and faculty, 
among them Dr. Pollack himself. It has 
become increasingly clear, however, 
that while the enrollment of women will 
have a substantial impact on College 
admissions and the University athletic 



The biologist as dean: Robert Pollack sees Columbia becoming "the pre-eminent university 
college in America." Meanwhile, he wrestles with new problems in financial aid, faculty 
salaries, and student housing. 


department, the transition will place no 
particular burden on the College's aca¬ 
demic or administrative structures. 

On the other hand, Columbia faces a 
set of new and difficult challenges 
which will affect the quality of 
education for men and women alike, 
and which are occupying more of the 
new dean's attention. These include the 
continuing pressure on the University's 
financial aid commitments caused 
largely by severe government cutbacks; 
the backlog of campus maintenance and 
improvement projects; the national 
crisis in graduate education; a relative 
decline in faculty salaries; and an 
unexpected shortfall in campus housing, 
due in part to the increased popularity 
of the College's new and renovated 
facilities. 

Dean Pollack has taken an active role 
in the University's attempt to wrestle 
with these problems, and in the accom¬ 
panying sorting out of priorities — made 
all the more urgent by Columbia's $400 
million capital campaign, which will 
begin formally in November. Dr. 

Pollack says he has been "very pleased" 
by the quality of his collaboration with 
officials from other divisions and the 
central administration. Some of the 
dramatic proposals now under discus¬ 
sion — including the expansion of the 


College's enrollment and the construc¬ 
tion of a new dormitory — cannot and 
should not proceed, he argues, without 
the most careful assessment of the con¬ 
sequences to other University priorities. 

Within the College itself, Dean 
Pollack's administration has moved 
aggressively to confront the school's 
new problems and to continue improv¬ 
ing the quality of the curriculum and 
student life. With a projected $1 million 
financial aid gap to fill, the College 
Fund has been asked to redouble its 
efforts to increase unrestricted giving by 
alumni. The dean has just established an 
emergency fund for students unexpect¬ 
edly caught between rising tuition and 
declining Federal aid. In cooperation 
with College alumni, his staff has begun 
preliminary arrangements for a new 
program of student internships in busi¬ 
ness, the professions, and the arts. Dean 
Pollack sees this as an important part of 
the College's need "to take greater ad¬ 
vantage of our greatest non-curricular 
asset — New York City." 

The new dean suggests that "the best 
things Ill do for the College are likely to 
be invisible and will only be seen retro¬ 
spectively." By this he means using his 
influence "to strengthen the curriculum 
by encouraging and finding funding for 
good new courses and diminishing the 
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A life spent asking questions 


T 1 he College's eleventh dean is a 
tall, vigorous, quick-witted 
scientist whose Lincoln beard and 
wire-rimmed glasses give him the 19th- 
century aspect of an Amish farmer. He 
speaks too quickly for some students 
and reporters, but what he has to say 
is remarkably consistent. Two themes 
recur: his deep love of the language of 
ideas, and his conviction that Colum¬ 
bia College's historic mission is to keep 
that language alive and well. This con¬ 
viction links Robert Pollack to the 
tradition of his office and to the men 
who have occupied it from Van 
Amringe to Collery. It may also ex¬ 
plain a comment Dr. Pollack made on 
the day of his appointment: "I am 
absolutely at ease with the notion of 
becoming dean, perhaps because I 
have been preparing for it subcon¬ 
sciously all of my life." 

Robert Elliot Pollack was born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. on September 2,1940 
and grew up in the south Brooklyn 
neighborhood of Seagate — "the nail 
on the thumb of Coney Island," he 
calls it. Like his father, who ran a 
small factory making cardboard 
boxes, he enjoyed working with his 
hands and tinkering with machines as 
a child. He also read "a ridiculous 
amount," including "endless amounts 
of science fiction." He still enjoys 
working with his hands, both in his 
biology lab and at home, where he 
builds finely crafted models, and he 
still reads omniverously. But he now 
calls science fiction "impenetrable 
garbage." 

Bob Pollack attended public schools 
and entered Columbia College in 1957. 
Though he had scored 799 (out of 800) 
on his verbal aptitude test, he had his 
mind set on a scientific career and 
majored in physics. As a junior and 
senior, he was a lab assistant for two 
future Nobel prize winners, but his 
favorite professors were Sidney 
Morgenbesser, in philosophy, and 
Richard Neustadt, in government. 
Deans were another matter: "I had no 
relationship at all with them — they 
were people to avoid." 

In 1961, he graduated from the Col¬ 
lege and married Amy Steinberg, an 
accomplished painter and weaver 
whose works have recently been ex¬ 
hibited in New York and Long Island 
galleries. Their daughter, Mary a, is a 


senior at Elisabeth Irwin High School 
in Manhattan. Also in 1961, Bob 
Pollack enrolled in Brandeis Univer¬ 
sity, where he modulated from physics 
to biophysics to biology and earned 
his Ph.D. in 1966. He later did post¬ 
doctoral research at the N.Y.U. 

Medical Center and at the Weizmann 
Institute in Israel, and from 1971 to 
1975, was a senior scientist at the Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory in Long 
Island. Before returning to Columbia 
in 1978 as a full professor, he was pro¬ 
fessor of microbiology at the State 
University of New York at Stony 
Brook. 

It was from Cold Spring Harbor in 
1971 that Dr. Pollack made the phone 
call "that would fundamentally change 
the relationship of American science to 
the democratic society that shelters it," 
as John Lear later wrote. The call — 
which questioned the safety of a Stan¬ 
ford professor's research on recombi¬ 
nant DNA and led to a government in¬ 
quiry and subsequent Federal guide¬ 
lines — forever established Robert 
Pollack as a scientist of conscience. 

Even though Dr. Pollack later co¬ 
edited a book on hazards in biological 
research, he maintains that this con¬ 
cern was but a necessary detour from 
his principal interests. He says: "I have 
spent half of my life thinking about a 
single question: how does a growing 
embryo generate diversity of form 
while preserving constancy of infor¬ 
mation? My way of asking this ques¬ 
tion has been to study cancer." Dr. 



Pollack is the author or co-author of 
some 85 papers in cell biology and 
tumor virology and is the editor of the 
widely-used Readings in Mammalian 
Cell Culture. He has three books in 
preparation, including The Scientific 
Experience, with Herbert Goldstein 
and Jonathan Gross, a text geared for 
their new general education course in 
the College, which Dean Pollack con¬ 
tinues to teach. His current research 
on differential gene expression in 
growth control of cultured cells is sup¬ 
ported by grants from the National 
Cancer Institute. He recently ad¬ 
dressed the President's Cancer Panel, 
chaired by Dr. Armand Hammer 19, 
whom Dean Pollack recently recruited 
to serve on the College's Board of 
Visitors. 

The dean is determined to continue 
his research, although he "felt a social 
pressure to start behaving as an ex¬ 
scientist" as soon as he accepted the 
deanship. "I feel I'm constant," he says. 
'This society makes it necessary to 
change jobs in order to remain true to 
your original intention of asking ques¬ 
tions. I'm very much like the Red 
Queen in Alice — I'm running to stay 
in place." He has already installed 
compatible computers in his home, 
office, and laboratory to help handle 
the tremendous workload; at the same 
time, he wants to see the College make 
better use of current management 
technology in all areas. 

While he ushers in Hamilton Hall's 
computer revolution. Dean Pollack 
will maintain one of the oldest 
traditions of his office — the "open- 
door policy." Students will find him 
accessible, and sometimes disarmingly 
direct. 

At Dean Collery's farewell reception 
this spring. Dr. Pollack was intro¬ 
duced to Ira D. Wallach '29, one of the 
College's leading benefactors. After 
they had chatted for a minute, Mr. 
Wallach asked, "Why would a good 
looking fellow like you want to wear a 
beard like that?" 

"I'll tell you," Dr. Pollack replied 
quickly. "My grandfathers wore this 
beard, and I like to remember where 
my roots are." 

Mr. Wallach put his arm around the 

I dean-elect and smiled. "I think I'm 

§ going to like you," he said. 

1 IC.K. 
















number of gut courses, by rewarding 
faculty members who accept the model 
of the scholar/teacher, and not continu¬ 
ing to reward faculty members who pre¬ 
fer the model of the 'star' who does as 
little teaching as possible." 

Invisibility has never been Robert 
Pollack's hallmark, however. As a scien¬ 
tist, he has done important work in can¬ 
cer research, but he is widely known for 
his role in promoting a government 
investigation of possible hazards in 
genetic research, which led to Federal 
guidelines for such work. He was 
recently featured on public television's 
"NOVA" series in a program on recom¬ 
binant DNA research titled "Life: Patent 
Pending." As a Columbia faculty mem¬ 
ber since 1978, he has earned respect for 
the quality of his teaching and research, 
but he gained nationwide attention as 
the founder of the College's new general 
education course in the sciences. Based 
on a proposal Dr. Pollack outlined in 
the Winter 1981 issue of Columbia Col¬ 
lege Today, the new course ended 
decades of pedagogical deadlock at 
Columbia, and the dean himself has 
been "astonished" by the volume of 
inquiries and speaking invitations he 
continues to receive from foundations 
and universities. 

It therefore seems unlikely that Dean 
Pollack's administration will be noted 
for its invisibility. In one instance, the 
Dean's Office has already drawn some 
fire for a recent attempt to tighten up 
the College's already stringent require¬ 
ments for granting academic credit. This 
year, the Committee on Instruction 
voted to deny credit for one of Colum¬ 
bia's most popular courses. History of 
the Motion Picture — known affec¬ 
tionately as "Wednesday Night at the 
Movies." The course is taught by 
Andrew Sarris '51, the noted film histor¬ 
ian and critic for the Village Voice, and 
Professor Sarris interpreted the decision 
as an assault on film study, attacking 
Dean Pollack in Spectator as "phili- 
stinish, foolish, idiotic, and a disgrace 
to the liberal arts." Associate College 
Dean Michael Rosenthal commented that 
the move was "not a reflection of any¬ 
one's attitude toward film as a subject of 
serious study or Mr. Sarris's credentials 
as a scholar, but merely of the commit¬ 
tee's sense that the course did not place 
sufficient demands on students." 

"I'm not here to be anyone's buddy," 
Dean Pollack added. "I'm here to do the 
best I can for the present and future of 
the College." 

J.C.K. 


Coeducation planning: 

Rosenthal committee to 
seek modest changes 

The announcement last January 22 that 
Columbia College would admit women 
in 1983 represented a significant break¬ 
through for both Columbia and Bar¬ 
nard, and the deeper consequences of 
that decision may not be clear for many 
years. In the short term, however, the 
announcement is not turning out to 
have signaled the radical departure 
some may have expected, and for a 
simple reason: in the classroom, labora¬ 
tories, dormitories and even on the 
squash courts, coeducation has been a 
fact of life on campus since the early 
1970's. Columbia College Today 
devoted its Spring 1973 issue to the 
theme, "Coeducation at Columbia;" 
even then, we reported that the advent 
of coeducation was hardly the mil- 
lenium. 

Nonetheless, the College administra¬ 
tion is determined to anticipate the en¬ 
rollment of women in every way pos¬ 
sible. On January 25, a week before the 
Board of Trustees formally approved 
the Columbia-Barnard entente. College 
Dean Arnold Collery announced the 
formation of a Select Committee on Co¬ 
educational Planning under the chair¬ 
manship of Associate Dean Michael 
Rosenthal. The committee of fifteen 
administrators, faculty and students is 
responsible "for planning whatever 
changes will be necessary to meet the 
special needs of women students and to 
guarantee, from the beginning, that 
women students feel welcome at the 
College." Dean Rosenthal expects the 
planning committee to draft its report 
and recommendations for Dean Pollack 
by the end of the fall semester. 

The committee has interviewed offi¬ 
cials from Yale and Amherst — both are 
formerly all-male schools — and has 
completed preliminary work in several 
areas. Indications are that the commit¬ 
tee may recommend: 1) the establish¬ 
ment of a new administrative position 
to serve women students; 2) the addi¬ 
tion of necessary staff and services at 
the University Health Service and 
counseling service; 3) the allocation of 
space for a women's extracurricular cen¬ 
ter, probably in Ferris Booth Hall; and 
4) the provision of single-sex suites on 
coed floors in Carman Hall to house 
first-year women. One committee mem¬ 
ber spoke enthusiastically about the 
"opportunity the College now has to 


consider ways of enriching student life." 

The more difficult portion of the 
committee's work concerns curricular 
change. Should there be a greater effort 
to incorporate scholarly work about 
women's issues in existing departmental 
offerings? Should there be a formal 
women's studies major? On the first 
question, there appears to be substantial 
agreement; it is also felt that a women's 
studies major might eventually be de¬ 
veloped, but could not responsibly be 
instituted on a crash basis. Intercol¬ 
legiate athletics, the Columbia depart¬ 
ment which may be most immediately 
affected by coeducation, is developing 
its own plans for women's programs 
[see Roar Lion Roar, p. 39]. 

Whatever the Rosenthal committee 
finally recommends to Dean Pollack, he 
has already made his own attitude 
toward coeducation unmistakably clear. 
On April 5, the day of his appointment 
as dean, he told reporters, 'The his¬ 
torical event of coeducation is just a 
normalization — it took us 100 years to 
realize that President Barnard of 
Columbia was right." Noting what he 
called "the absolutely clear biological 
equality of women in intellectual 
ability," he added, "I think there's a con¬ 
descension involved in assuming that 
women will be at any disadvantage in 
the College." 


Sovern confers degree: 

Bishop Tutu honored 
in Johannesburg 

University President Michael I. Sovern 
'53 led a Columbia delegation to Johan¬ 
nesburg, South Africa to award an 
honorary doctorate to Bishop Desmond 
M. Tutu on August 3. 

Bishop Tutu, secretary-general of the 
South Africa Council of Churches, is an 
outspoken critic of his country's apar¬ 
theid system. He was prevented from 
accepting his degree in traditional cam¬ 
pus ceremonies because the South Afri¬ 
can government revoked his passport. 

At Columbia's commencement exer¬ 
cises on May 19, President Sovern or¬ 
dered an empty chair to be placed on 
the dais, symbolizing the Anglican cler¬ 
gyman's forced absence. He vowed that 
Columbia would go to South Africa to 
present the degree, and if prevented 
from doing so, would display the empty 
chair at all future commencements. 

Visas were granted in July allowing Mr. 
Sovern, Trustee Chairman Samuel L. 
Higginbottom '43, and Trustee Chair- 
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"Apartheid, a system as vicious as 
Nazism and Communism, must one day 
bite the dust," he said in a prepared 
statement. "As academics we are all 
agreed that a lie cannot prevail forever 
against the truth. Apartheid and injus¬ 
tice and oppression must end, and jus¬ 
tice and goodness and love and compas¬ 
sion must prevail." 

In 1978, Columbia officially expressed 
its "abhorrence" of the apartheid system 
and adopted strict guidelines for Uni¬ 
versity investment in banks and corpor¬ 
ations with holdings in South Africa. 

As of December 31, 1981, the Columbia 
portfolio held $18.45 million of assets in 
13 companies with South African 
operations — all of them signatories of 
the so-called Sullivan Principles, a set of 
policies emphasizing equal treatment for 
black employees. 

The student-led Columbia Coalition 
for the Liberation of South Africa feels 
that the University's policy does not go 
far enough. Last term, the group's 
leader, Danny Armstrong '84, called on 
Columbia to liquidate the remainder of 
its holdings in corporations with South 
African interests as "a symbol of pro¬ 
test." An April 3 campus rally, spon¬ 
sored by the coalition and the Black 
Students Organization, was moved 
from College Walk to Uris Hall by 
administrators who were nervous about 
possible interference with the College's 
Dean's Day program. 


Financial aid crisis: 

Columbia decides to 
keep the faith — for now 

A special University committee on fi¬ 
nancial aid pledged in July that Colum¬ 
bia will uphold its aid commitments to 
returning students and permit the Col¬ 
lege to maintain its need-blind admis¬ 
sions policy through the coming 
academic year. The committee was 
formed in the wake of a 20 percent cut¬ 
back in Federal student aid to Columbia 
in 1981-82, followed by proposals of 
more drastic reductions this year and 
next. The resulting drain on University 
finances has forced a painful re-evalu- 
ation of Columbia's policy of admitting 
qualified applicants regardless of their 
financial circumstances, a practice com¬ 
monly called need-blind admissions. 

Despite the renewed pledge, the Uni¬ 
versity committee cautioned financial 
aid officers that government cutbacks 


man emeritus Arthur B. Krim '30, to 
make the journey. 

The honorary doctorate of sacred 
theology was conferred on Bishop Tutu 
before a racially mixed audience of 450 
in the Great Hall of the University of 
the Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, 
only the third time in history that an 
honorary degree has been given outside 
of Columbia's New York campus. In 
1861, in Washington, D.C., a degree 
was presented to Abraham Lincoln, 
who was kept in the nation's capital by 
the demands of the Civil War. In 1979, 
also in Washington, a degree was 
awarded to Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, unable to travel 
because of a stroke. 

In his remarks in Johannesburg, Mr. 
Sovern noted the link between Bishop 
Tutu and his predecessors. "Perhaps it is 


only coincidence that these three men of 
history so honored have all been cham¬ 
pions of human rights," he said. "Justice 
Douglas was an eloquent, courageous 
and forward-looking jurist who be¬ 
lieved that the American Bill of Rights 
applied not just to some, but to all. 
President Lincoln staked the future of 
our Republic on that same principle." 
But Mr. Sovern also noted the existence 
today in America of "the latent racism 
which is the bitter fruit of slavery, its 
roots implanted more deeply in 
American society than we would like to 
believe." He added, 'We come, then, 
not to decry or to lecture, for we have 
not earned that right, but to share a 
hope, a vision exemplified by the life 
and work of the man we honor today." 

Bishop Tutu received a standing ova¬ 
tion as he accepted his honorary degree. 


A proud day: Bishop Desmond Tutu sports the slate-gray Columbia doctoral gown after an 
8,000-mile journey by President Sovern. 
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may force Columbia to deny aid to 
some students admitted in 1983-84. 
"We've always had a guarantee that we 
could admit the best students without 
regard to need," said Theodore P. 

Stock, the College's Director of Finan¬ 
cial Aid. "Now we're told it is probable 
that this will change — that after this 
year we will be given a total aid ceiling 
that may be lower than the estimated 
need of the incoming class. Then the 
College will have to change its admis¬ 
sions policy accordingly, or raise the 
additional funds." 

The University has already budgeted 
a 16 to 20 percent increase in student 
financial aid for this year, and President 
Sovern has been unequivocal in his 
commitment to keep Columbia's doors 
open to talent. But he has found it 
"painfully clear" that the University 
cannot keep pace indefinitely with what 
he has called the "radical shift" in public 
policy affecting higher education. 

In 1980-81, Columbia University stu¬ 
dents received $39.8 million in Federal 
aid, 93 percent of it in the form of stu¬ 
dent loans and employment programs. 
President Reagan's first budget slashed 
$8 million from that total last year. The 
second Reagan budget, unveiled last 
winter, called for a series of aid reduc¬ 
tions that, if passed by Congress, would 
bring Columbia's Federal aid total down 
to $12.5 million in 1983-84 —a reduction 
of almost 69 percent from the 1980-81 
level. 

Faced with this possibility, Columbia 
lent its official support to an intense 
nation-wide lobbying effort on behalf 
of higher education this year. Student 
aid lobbyists now feel that sufficient 
Congressional support has been mus¬ 
tered to reject the thrust of the budget 
cuts. For example, a measure to elimi¬ 
nate all guaranteed loans for graduate 
students is now considered dead. Ac¬ 
cording to Raymond Anderson, Asso¬ 
ciate Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, this would have been 
"the single most devastating blow dealt 
the graduate schools in over a decade." 

As the fall semester approached, the 
budget battle in Congress continued, 
along with a parallel debate in Albany 
which could affect an additional $1 mil¬ 
lion in New York State tuition assis¬ 
tance and direct grants to the Univer¬ 
sity. Both legislatures could take weeks 
or months more to resolve their respec¬ 
tive budgets. However, the ripple 
effects of ever-shifting government pol¬ 
icy have already been felt throughout 


the campus, and have imposed a deep 
uncertainty on Columbia's academic 
and financial planning. With each new 
development, the University adminis¬ 
tration revises its budget estimates. 
Faculty members, a third of whom con¬ 
duct Federally-supported research, face 
the prospect of reductions affecting 
both their life's work and their students. 
And with the cost of a year now offi¬ 
cially reckoned at $12,420 plus travel 
expenses, Columbia College students 
and their families wonder where it will 
come from. 

Financial support for students depends 
on a delicate ecosystem of government, 
family, school, and student contribu¬ 
tions. If one source of funding is crip¬ 
pled or eliminated, Columbia officials 
argue, the whole system is threatened. 
Federal programs of educational assis¬ 
tance are a crucial part of this system, 
and they fall under three basic cate¬ 
gories: 


• Student Loans: The most compli¬ 
cated, expensive, controversial and 
widely used program is the Guaranteed 



Jamming for dollars: Faculty and staff rallied 
to the cause of student aid by holding the 
first annual Columbia/Barnard Scholathon 
on April 23. Among the headliners was 
Professor of Law Kellis Parker (above), who 
has often toured with singing star James 
Brown. An enthusiastic audience was also 
treated to a Thurber reading by Professor 
Emeritus of English Quentin Anderson '37, a 
magic demonstration by Professor of Philos¬ 
ophy Bernard Berofsky, and other perform¬ 
ances. 


Student Loan program (GSL). Of 
Columbia's $39.8 million in Federal stu¬ 
dent aid two years ago, $29.4 million 
came in these guaranteed loans. Last 
year, 62 percent of the College's stu¬ 
dents received GSL's, which are loans 
given by private banks but subsidized 
by the Federal government. The gov¬ 
ernment's involvement takes three 
forms: First, it pays the interest on the 
loan while the student is in school. Sec¬ 
ond, it pays banks a "special allowance" 
to keep the loans at a low 9 percent 
interest for students. (This has been the 
most costly feature of the program, be¬ 
cause government payments increased 
an estimated $200 million nationally for 
each percentage point increase in pre¬ 
vailing interest rates.) And third, the 
government guarantees the loans, 
usually through a state agency, in case 
of student default. 

Beginning in 1978, GSL's were made 
available to all students, regardless of 
need. Undergraduates were eligible for 
$2,500 a year, graduate students for 
$5,000 a year. Although the measures 
were enacted primarily to assist middle 
income families with limited access to 
college aid programs, stories soon pro¬ 
liferated about students investing their 
loans in money market instruments, red 
Corvettes, and worse. In 1981, after re¬ 
jecting a more serious cutback proposed 
by President Reagan, Congress returned 
to the pre-1978 policy of requiring 
means tests. Students with family 
income below $30,000 are still eligible 
for the maximum loan, minus a new 
processing fee, but families above that 
level must demonstrate financial need. 
Congress has so far resisted further cut¬ 
backs proposed by the administration 
this year. 

A second, much smaller source of 
student loans is the National Direct Stu¬ 
dent Loan program. About 10 percent 
of the College's students receive these 
loans, which are designed to "fill the 
gap" for students with extra need, and 
carry a 5 percent interest rate. The 
money is provided directly by the Fed¬ 
eral government, while eligibility is 
determined by the schools themselves, 
within income guidelines. Congress has 
so far rebuffed administration attempts 
to eliminate the program entirely, but 
funding cuts have already cost the Uni¬ 
versity $815,000 since 1980-81. 

• Direct Grants: Pell grants (formerly 
known as Basic Educational Opportu¬ 
nity Grants) form the second largest 
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How Financial Aid Works: A Typical Example 


Students are admitted to Columbia College on the basis of 
their promise for achievement, without regard to their 
families' financial resources. And all financial aid adminis¬ 
tered by Columbia is awarded on the basis of financial 
need — there are no athletic scholarships or even academic 
scholarships, only need-based scholarships. Need is de¬ 
fined as the difference between the cost of attending the 
College (including tuition, fees, room, board, books, and 
other expenses) and what the Financial Aid Office consid¬ 
ers to be a reasonable family contribution toward those 
expenses. 

Each applicant for aid must undergo a means test to 
determine the family's financial standing and current ex¬ 
penses; the application takes into account such factors as 
mortgage payments, other children attending college, and 
family savings. In addition to his family's contribution, 
each student applicant is expected to contribute to expenses 
from "self-help" sources, including summer earnings, a 
student loan, and part-time work during the academic year. 

To illustrate how these policies work in an individual 
case, the Financial Aid Office provided CCT with the fol¬ 
lowing true example. The student's name has been changed 
to protect his privacy, but his situation is typical of the 
student body today: 

"Nick Butler" is a National Merit Scholarship semi-final¬ 
ist and a highly regarded applicant to the Class of 1986. 

He is interested in a career in college teaching or scientific 
research. Both his parents work: his father earned $29,500 
as a systems analyst in 1981, his mother earned $3,900 as a 
part-time school secretary. Nick is the oldest of four child¬ 
ren and the first to attend college. The family owns a 
home worth $62,000, with a remaining mortgage of 
$30,000. The family's other principal asset is $1500 in a 
savings account; Nick has a small account of his own. 


Nick's estimated expenses for 1982-83 are: 


Tuition & Fees 

$7,874 

Room & Board 

3,550 

Books & Supplies 

290 

Personal expenses 

706 

Travel 

600 

Total expenses 

$13,020 


Based on the analysis of Nick's family financial 
situation, the family's expected contribution toward 


1982-83 expenses is: 

Parental contribution $1,850 

Nick's summer earnings 900 

Contribution from Nick's personal savings 150 


Total family contribution $2,900 

Demonstrated need for aid $10,120 


The financial aid package offered to Nick to meet his 


need is: 

Loan/Job Aid: 

Guaranteed Student Loan 

(Federal program) $1,950 

College Work-Study Program 

(Federally subsidized) 1,000 

Grant Aid: 

Pell Grant (Federal program) 0 

Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant (SEOG) 

(Federal prograjn) 1,000 

Columbia grant 6,170 


Total financial aid $10,120 


Over 60 percent of the College's student body requires 
some financial assistance in order to attend Columbia. 
Financial aid comes from a mosaic of sources. Guaranteed 
student loans are arranged individually with private 
banks; most of the balance comes from the sources in the 
table below, which also portrays the shift in financial aid 
funding from government to university sources: 


Source of funds 

% of Total scholarship aid 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

Columbia 

55% 

60% 

66% 

Federal programs 

25 

23 

18 

N.Y. State programs 

17 

14 

13 

Outside scholarships 

3 

3 

3 


100% 

100% 

100% 


Source: Columbia College Office of Financial Aid 


Federal aid program. Named for Rhode 
Island Senator Claiborne Pell, who au¬ 
thored the program in 1972, Pell grants 
provide direct assistance to under¬ 
graduates with demonstrated financial 
need; they benefited 23 percent of the 
College student body last year. Colum¬ 
bia has already lost $213,000 in Pell 
grants, and would have seen the pro¬ 
gram halved had not Congress rallied to 


its defense. 

A second source of direct grants is the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant program, which provides extra 
money for students who cannot meet 
costs even with a Pell grant; it was 
tapped by 20 percent of the College's 
students last year. As one administrator 
explained, "Broadly speaking, the Pell 
grant program helps insure student 


access to higher education, be it public 
or private. The supplemental grant pro¬ 
gram helps insure student choice and 
institutional diversity, which is particu¬ 
larly important at expensive indepen¬ 
dent colleges." The supplemental grant 
program also appears to be finding its 
way through the budgetary maze de¬ 
spite administration attempts to elimi¬ 
nate it altogether. 
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Sovern's Brief for Higher Education 


Testifying before the House Budget Committee on March 
5, 1982, University President Michael 1. Sovem '53 charac¬ 
terized the Reagan administration's higher education pro¬ 
posals as "unwise education policy, regressive social 
policy, and counterproductive economic policy. " 

In further remarks, excerpted below, Mr. Sovem specif¬ 
ically identified five areas in which he felt the Reagan 
budget would be harmful to the national interest: 

1) Access to Education: 

"Federal student aid policies sought to establish unequi¬ 
vocally the principle that financial barriers should not 
deny qualified students a higher education. These same 
policies contribute to student choice and institutional 
diversity. They never did, and do not now, give anyone a 
free ride. Available data suggest that two-thirds of Amer¬ 
ica's students are working to put themselves through col¬ 
lege. [If the administration succeeds in its proposals], our 
national policy will say: If you were unlucky enough to be 
born poor, your country does not care how good you are 
or how hard you work, the most selective colleges are not 
for you; they are reserved for the children of the rich." 

2) Graduate Education: 

"The administration has asked that graduate and profes¬ 
sional students be dropped from the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. This would cripple graduate education, 
particularly in the humanities and social sciences. Do we 
really wish to limit students to fields of study with a high 
probability of short-term financial success? What kind of 
society would we create for the next generation if we have 
no humanists or social scientists?" 

3) The Economy and National Defense: 

"Long-term improvement in our national economy 
depends fundamentally on the quality of America's col¬ 
leges and universities. We are increasingly challenged by 
foreign competitors. This includes friendly but stiff com¬ 
petition from Western Europe and Japan, as well as dis¬ 
tinctly unfriendly competition from the Soviet Union. If 
we are to succeed in international economic competition, 
we must increase our productivity. The two principal means 
to this objective are improved technology and more highly 
skilled manpower. They in turn are the products of research 
and teaching, the central missions of higher education. 


"As the Department of Defense has frequently acknowl¬ 
edged, our national defense is no better than the research 
base on which it rests and the personnel responsible for its 
design and implementation. Our children will not inherit a 
secure and peaceful world if we do not invest in research 
and education." 

4) Independent Colleges and Universities: 

"From George Washington and Thomas Jefferson to 
Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan, America's leaders have 
called for more private initiative, more private responsi¬ 
bility, and less government involvement in the affairs of 
the citizenry. America's independent colleges and univer¬ 
sities have been listening. Although Columbia University 
receives important help from Federal and state govern¬ 
ments, most of its resources still come from tuition, gifts, 
and other private sources. The vast majority of the total 
tuition income is paid by students and their families, not 
government. 

"Students who elect a public institution in lieu of a 
private one shift the lion's share of the cost of their educa¬ 
tion from their families to the taxpayers of the state sup¬ 
porting that public university. By forcing hundreds of 
thousands of students who otherwise attend private insti¬ 
tutions to enroll in public ones, the Administration's pro¬ 
posals would increase, not decrease, the taxpayer's 
burden. It is ironic that an Administration which so 
strongly espouses the role of private activity would pro¬ 
pose policies so damaging to private higher education." 

5) Regional Effects: 

"As with many Federally funded programs, the benefits 
of student financial aid are not distributed evenly across 
the states. National policy sends the support where the 
need is, and the need seems to be highest in the so-called 
'Snow Belt' of the Northeast and Midwest. In my own 
State of New York, we have by far the largest participa¬ 
tion in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program — roughly 
15 percent of the national total. (New York has less than 9 
percent of the national population, as measured by the 
1980 census.) As a result, the administration's proposed 
GSL reductions would have a disproportionately harsh 
effect here. [In the other four major educational 
programs], my state would suffer a per capita loss ap¬ 
proximately 25 percent higher than the national average." 


• Work Study Employment: The 
College Work Study program is the sec¬ 
ond largest source of Federal aid at 
Columbia, and involves 28 percent of 
the College student body in part-time 
employment. Every student on financial 
aid is expected to contribute to the cost 
of his or her education, and work study 
programs offer the opportunity to do so 
on campus. Columbia suffered its worst 
financial aid setback of all last year 
when a change in Federal regulations 


cost the University 54 percent of its 
work study funding, dropping the total 
from $5.8 million to $2.7 million. Con¬ 
gress does not seem receptive to Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's call for $100 million in 
further cuts this year. 

Congressional support for retaining 
most features of the student aid system 
has been so widespread that some ob¬ 
servers have wondered why such mas¬ 
sive changes were proposed in the first 


place. Defenders of the administration's 
proposals generally frame their argu¬ 
ment in terms of national economic pri¬ 
orities, and point out that President 
Reagan has not singled out students and 
universities for the budget axe. With the 
Federal budget deficit lurching toward 
the $150 billion level, the administra¬ 
tion has called for sacrifice in most non¬ 
military areas. In fiscal 1981 the student 
aid programs cost the nation over $7 
billion and were growing rapidly as 
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Billions for defense, but not much sense: Students and administrators from hundreds of 
universities mounted a sophisticated lobbying effort this year to challenge the Reagan 
administration's budgetary priorities. Their pleas against, further cutbacks in student loan and 
grant programs received some mixed reactions. One Senate aide told students: Frankly, I 
don't bleed so much for the student who has to go to U/Mass instead of Brown." More often, 
the students were offered encouragement. At a National Student Lobby Day on March 1, 
thousands cheered on the steps of the Capitol when House Speaker "Tip" O'Neill declared, 
"Education is not for the rich alone. Education is the greatest asset our nation has." And Rep. 
Paul Simon (D-Ill.), a leader in the fight to save student aid, told a gathering of deans, "If 
forced to make a choice, I, for one, would be willing to exchange the cost of six MX missiles, 
out of 226, and four B-l bombers, out of 100, as the small price we pay to assure educational 
opportunity for all qualified Americans." 


interest rates shot up to record levels. 
Concern about the growth in student 
aid spending antedated the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration: many of the cuts included 
in the first Reagan budget had been pro¬ 
posed by President Carter in his final 
budget. 

Had the administration's proposals 
been aimed primarily at abuses in stu¬ 
dent loans or at tightening income 
requirements, it is unlikely they would 
have stimulated the emotional, grass¬ 
roots opposition the nation witnessed 
this year. President Reagan's second- 
year proposal in particular seemed to 
touch a deep nerve in public opinion, 
and led to dramatic pleas from the edu¬ 
cational community. On March 10, 
President Sovern hosted a Low Library 
meeting of leaders from New York 
State's eight largest universities — SUNY, 
CUNY, NYU, Syracuse, Fordham, Cor¬ 
nell, Rochester and Columbia. Together, 
they addressed a letter to the state's 
Congressional delegation, saying: "As a 
nation, we deeply believe that an indi¬ 
vidual can invest in himself and his chil¬ 
dren through education. To cripple stu¬ 
dent aid is to smash the American 
Dream for millions of middle income 
and working class students and their 


families." Documenting this view, Bruce 
Zimmer '65, executive director of the 
Law School Admission Council, 
recently estimated that without a 
realistic loan program, "no more than 
10 percent of American families will be 
able to support a student through a top- 
notch legal education." 

Thus students and university admin¬ 
istrators — so bitterly divided by politi¬ 
cal issues only a decade ago —joined 
forces this spring to protest the Federal 
proposals and to persuade their elected 
representatives to draw the line. Colum¬ 
bia University played a prominent role 
in the debate. Mr. Sovern's February 7 
article in The New York Times Maga¬ 
zine , "The Case for Keeping U.S. Aid to 
Colleges," was widely circulated among 
student aid lobbyists, and his testimony 
before the House Budget Committee on 
March [see box] amounted to an impas¬ 
sioned brief against further aid cut¬ 
backs. Gregory Fusco, the University's 
Vice President for Government Rela¬ 
tions and Community Affairs, has 
worked intensively on the problem for 
more than a year, and was recently 
called "a definite leader in the higher 
education community" by one Congres¬ 
sional aide. 


Students have become equally in¬ 
volved. A National Student Lobby Day 
on March 1 attracted an estimated 
crowd of 6,000, including four busloads 
from Columbia and Barnard. Chanting 
"books, not bombs," the student lob¬ 
byists rallied on the steps of the Capitol 
Building, but it wasn't a sea of ripped 
jeans out there. Armed with well-honed 
arguments and plenty of data, the so¬ 
phisticated student lobbyists took their 
case directly to their representatives. 

One Senate aide told the Columbia 
Daily Spectator, "Quite frankly, I don't 
bleed so much for the student who has 
to go to U/Mass instead of Brown." But 
students were ready for such lines of ar¬ 
gument, and many were able to point 
out that each student who moves from 
the private sector fo the public sector 
creates a far greater drain on the trea¬ 
sury than the cost of his student aid 
package. 

Faculty and alumni pressure has been 
far less visible. NYU president John 
Brademas noted incredulously, "Profes¬ 
sors have walked on the other side, 
though the knife is at the throat of 
higher education." At Columbia, how¬ 
ever, at least one faculty group lent 
support to the students' plight by per¬ 
forming in a faculty and staff talent 
show in April, with the proceeds ear¬ 
marked for student aid. And an excep¬ 
tion to alumni inertia was provided at 
the College's Dean's Day Assembly, 
when then Alumni Association presi¬ 
dent Joseph B. Russell '49 charged that 
the administration's proposal would 
"massively injure" higher education and 
urged alumni to keep up the pressure on 
Congress. 

Although Columbia will weather the 
new Federal austerity this year, admin¬ 
istrators routinely speak of the end of 
the "golden era," and the University is 
looking hard at new sources of in¬ 
come — in increased support from indi¬ 
viduals, corporations and foundations, 
in cooperative research projects with 
private industry, in tighter management 
and controls within Columbia. The Uni¬ 
versity has made student aid a high pri¬ 
ority in the 5-year, $400 million Cam¬ 
paign for Columbia, scheduled to kick 
off on November 8. If help comes, it 
won't be soon enough for beleaguered 
financial aid administrators. "Even if 
Federal aid remains constant, we're 
dealing with continued double-digit 
inflation in tuition and other costs," said 
Ted Stock. "We're not out of the woods 
yet." 


Steve Waldman ’84 and J.C.K. 
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Foner re-appointed: 

Homecoming for a 
Columbia historian 

For the many friends and colleagues 
who were dismayed by his departure 
nine years ago, it was a time for re¬ 
joicing: the University announced on 
May 27 that Eric Foner, a prolific and 
highly original American historian as 
well as a spellbinding classroom per¬ 
former, was to return to Columbia as a 
full professor on July 1. 

For Professor Foner himself, it is a 
true homecoming. A summa cum laude 
graduate of Columbia College in 1963, 
he studied for two years at Oxford on a 
Kellett Fellowship before returning to 
Columbia for eight more years as a 
graduate student and teacher. He 
earned his Ph.D. in 1969; his thesis, 
published by Oxford University Press in 
1970 as Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Men: 
The Ideology of the Republican Party 
Before the Civil War, was a work of 
genuine distinction, hailed by historians 
around the nation from Columbia's 
Allan Nevins to Berkeley's Kenneth 
Stampp. By 1973, he had risen from 
Instructor to Associate Professor, and it 
was generally assumed that Eric Foner 
would be given tenure at Columbia. 

The assumption was wrong: at the 
height of the University's financial 
crisis, the history department was 
unable to offer a new tenured position 
in the already well-staffed field of 
American political history, and Mr. 
Foner accepted a professorship at the 
City University of New York. 

Thus, when he decided to return, the 
reaction of his Columbia colleagues was 
more than usually warm. According to 
Professor Robert O. Paxton, the depart¬ 
mental chairman, "Eric Foner is one of 
the most able younger scholars in 
American history. His accomplishments 
and his impact on the profession have 
earned him a reputation as one of the 
most gifted historians of his generation. 
Professor James P. Shenton '49 empha¬ 
sizes the importance of that portion of 
Professor Foner's work — presented in 
such books as Free Soil, Free Labor, 

Free Men and Politics and Ideology in 
the Age of the Civil War —that "re¬ 
minded us that ideology did indeed play 
a major role in the coming of the war." 
Professor Foner is also the author of 
Tom Paine and Revolutionary America, 
and the editor of America's Black Past: 
A Reader in Afro-American History, 
and Nat Turner. A series of lectures 


given at Louisiana State University 
earlier this year will be published next 
year with the title. Nothing But 
Freedom: Emancipation and its Legacy. 
He is now working on a history of the 
Reconstruction period for Harper & 
Row's New American Nation series. 

Professor Foner, for his own part, 
says he is "delighted" with his return to 
Columbia, and "looking forward very 
much to promoting through my teach¬ 
ing the importance of history in educa¬ 
tion." He will teach two courses in the 
College this year, a lecture course on 
the era of Jacksonian democracy and a 
seminar on the American radical tradi¬ 
tion. 


Low Library shuffle: 

Sovern dismantles 
three-provost system 

President Sovern announced on June 8 
that Robert F. Goldberger will become 
the University's sole provost in July 
1983, ending the tripartite provostship 
established in 1980. The provost is 
Columbia's chief academic officer. 

Dr. Goldberger, 49, is a former head 
of intramural research at the National 
Institutes of Health, said to be the 
largest biomedical research program in 
the world. He and Dr. Fritz Stern '46, 
the noted historian, currently share the 
University provostship; the third 
provost. Dr. Peter Likins, left Columbia 
this year to assume the presidency of 
Lehigh University. When Dr. Stern re¬ 
turns to full-time teaching next July, Dr. 
Goldberger will remain as the sole 
provost. 

At the same time. President Sovern 
announced, the position of executive 
vice president for academic affairs has 
been restored to take over some of the 
provosts' responsibilities; specifically, 
for the University libraries, the com¬ 
puter center, student information serv¬ 
ices, and intercollegiate athletics. 
Norman Mintz, now Senior Vice Presi¬ 
dent, was appointed to the executive 
vice presidency. 

In a related development, the Univer¬ 
sity announced that Professor of Psy¬ 
chology Donald C. Hood will assume 
the new post of Vice President for Arts 
and Sciences on October 1. 

As chairman of the Arts and Sciences 
Planning and Budgetary Committee, 

Dr. Hood will have a decisive role in 
determining priorities within the four 



Robert F. Goldberger 


arts and sciences divisions — Columbia 
College, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of General 
Studies, and the School of International 
Affairs and Public Affairs. College 
Dean Robert E. Pollack '61, who 
worked closely with Dr. Hood on the 
College's Committee on Instruction, was 
enthusiastic about the appointment. 

"Don Hood was an outstanding 
choice. He has an impressive analytic 
intelligence, and deep commitment to 
the quality of both the College and the 
graduate departments. I look forward to 
working with him," Dean Pollack said. 

S.H. 


Junior year in Britain: 

College forges new link 
with Oxford, Cambridge 

Since 1932, Columbia College has annu¬ 
ally dispatched a handful of its finest 
graduates to Oxford or Cambridge for 
two years of study under the Euretta J. 
Kellett Fellowships program. Kellett Fel¬ 
lows have often gone on to achieve 
great distinction, like poet John Berry¬ 
man '36 or novelist D. Keith Mano '63. 
Many have returned to teach at Colum¬ 
bia, such as John Rosenberg '50, Joseph 
Rothschild '52 and Robert Hanning '58. 

Beginning in 1983, Columbia students 
won't have to wait until graduation to 
study in England. Under a plan an¬ 
nounced recently by Associate College 
Dean Michael Rosenthal, up to 30 stu¬ 
dents will be able to spend their junior 
year at Oxford or Cambridge. Colum- 
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bia College therefore becomes the only 
American school to have a formal un¬ 
dergraduate program with the British 
universities. 

Dean Rosenthal originally took his 
proposal to Clare College, Cambridge, 
which has had extensive experience 
with Columbia students through the 
Kellett program. He was delighted to 
find that the idea was enthusiastically 
received not only at Clare, but through¬ 
out the two universities. Like their 
American counterparts, Oxford and 
Cambridge are seeking to enroll more 
academically able students who can also 
generate income through tuition. 

Columbia juniors who choose to 
study abroad do so under an economic 
handicap, however. Not only are their 
travel expenses significantly higher, but 
they are usually ineligible for the kinds 
of part-time employment most students 
depend on to attend college. Dean Ros¬ 
enthal is hopeful that Columbia will be 
able to create a scholarship support sys¬ 
tem for the new program before long. 


Tuition up 16 percent: 

$416 million budget 
approved for 1982-83 

At its June 6 meeting, the University's 
Board of Trustees approved a record 
$416.2 million operating budget for 
Columbia in 1982-83, a projected 8.1 
percent increase over the preceding 
year. If the target budget is achieved, 
Columbia University will have its 
fourth consecutive balanced budget. 

Student financial aid, faculty salaries, 
and long-deferred campus maintenance 
projects figure prominently in the Uni¬ 
versity's spending plans this year. To 
balance the books, the trustees 
approved large increases in tuition: 
Columbia College tuition is up 16 per¬ 
cent to $7,772; MBA candidates at the 
graduate School of Business face tuition 
payments of $8,400, a jump of nearly 
20 percent; while graduate students in 
social work are now paying $7,530 a 
year, 7 percent more than in 1981-82. 
The University expects to receive $116.9 
million this year in tuition and fees, or 
28 percent of the total income. Govern¬ 
ment grants, contracts, and indirect cost 
recovery will add up to an estimated 
$146 million, or 35 percent of the Uni¬ 
versity's operating income. The balance 
comes from gifts, investment income, 
and other receipts. 

The trustees also approved a separate 


capital budget of $30.5 million to fi¬ 
nance ongoing improvements in Colum¬ 
bia's academic and residential facilities. 
In the past year, the East Campus was 
completed, along with renovation of 
Hartley and Wallach Halls and the John 
Jay Dining Room. A new East Asian 
Library was completed, while two 
major projects were begun: a $5.6 mil¬ 
lion computer center, and a new chem¬ 
istry building on the North Campus, 
now in the preliminary design stage. 

This year and beyond, the University's 
renovation and construction projects 
will continue on an ambitious scale. 
Major repairs are under way on the 
sinking granite steps of Low Library as 
well as on the roofs and facades of 
several of the original McKim, Mead 
and White campus buildings. A remod¬ 
eling of Arden House and Butler 
Library's Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library is scheduled for completion this 
year, while work should begin on a host 
of new athletic facilities at Baker Field 
{see Roar Lion Roar, p. 38). The Uni¬ 
versity is following the conclusions of a 
comprehensive study of campus 
facilities undertaken over the past year, 
which indicated that deferred 
maintenance projects needed swift 
attention. The upcoming Capital 
Campaign has budgeted $102 million 
for construction and renovation, out of 
a total of $400 million. 


College admissions: 

Happy days are 
(almost) here again 

With the Class of 1986 entering the Col¬ 
lege, Director of Admissions James T. 
McMenamin is looking back with pride 
on the results of his first year on the 
job. And with interest in Columbia 
swelled by the advent of coeducation 
next year, he is feeling positively chip¬ 
per about the months to come. 

Thanks to a 7 percent increase in ap¬ 
plications this year, the College's last 
all-male class is "at least as sound as in 
previous years academically, but with 
much greater diversity," says Mr. 
McMenamin. The Class of '86 has a 
slightly smaller percentage of students 
from the Mid-Atlantic, New England, 
and Southern regions, but the numbers 
are up from the West and the Midwest. 
The class includes an increased number 
of minority students, reversing a long¬ 
term decline that had concerned many 
alumni and administrators. As for ath¬ 
letics, according to Assistant Director of 
Athletics Stephen D. Singer '64, "The 
football, basketball, crew, soccer, and 
fencing teams have had especially good 
recruiting years, and the overall aca¬ 
demic quality of the athletes is higher 
this year." The Class of '86 statistical 
profile was marred only by a 3 percent 
drop in the admissions yield, or percen- 



A new Computer Science Center: Architect's model shows the design and location of the $5.6 
million Computer Science building now being erected above the Engineering Terrace at 
Amsterdam Avenue and 119th Street. Scheduled for completion on March 15, 1983, the new 
building will house teaching and research facilities for Columbia's fastest growing depart¬ 
ment. Plans call for the center's exterior fagade to be constructed of limestone, with insets of 
bluestone and Stony Creek granite from the same Connecticut quarry used by McKim, Mead 
and White for the campus's original buildings. 
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tage of admitted students who choose 
to attend. "This is often true of a 
stronger, more competitive group of 
applicants," noted Associate Admissions 
Director Lawrence J. Momo 73. "The 
better the student, the broader his range 
of college choices." 

Mr. McMenamin attributes this year's 
increase in part to the more positive 
image the College and New York City 
have projected recently. He pointed to 
favorable publicity in newspapers and 
especially, to laudatory articles in 
Esquire and New York magazines in the 
past year. "People are becoming more 
interested in careers and they realize 
what the city has to offer," he said. 

And then there is coeducation. It is 
alrady having an effect, says Mr. 
McMenamin, and there are indications 
of a coming boom in Columbia College 
applications. "Judging by the activity in 
the admissions office over the summer, 

I would not be surprised to see a 25 
percent increase in our applications this 
year," he said, noting that many 
women — about 40 percent of the sum¬ 
mer total — are already visiting the 
campus and signing up for interviews. 
Inquiries and visits by men are also up, 
and the admissions office has added 
staff to handle the increased activity. 

Top universities across the nation are 
contending with dwindling demograph¬ 
ics, cuts in Federal aid, and the surging 
costs of a college education. But for the 
first time in many years, a Columbia 
admissions director is speaking with un¬ 
guarded optimism. "With coeducation, 
Mr. McMenamin says, "I think that 
without any question our admissions 
process will be more selective and we 
will be able to bring the faculty a better 
class — more talented academically, and 
more diverse." 

S.H. 

Riffaterre is named 
University Professor 

Literary theorist Michael Riffaterre has 
been appointed to Columbia's highest 
academic rank. University Professor, 
President Sovern announced in August. 

Professor Riffaterre, 57, has taught at 
Columbia since 1953 and is an influen¬ 
tial figure in literary criticism in 
America and Europe. The author of 
Semiotics of Poetry, La Production de 
Texte, and many other books and 
articles, he has served as chairman of 
the Department of French and Romance 
Philosophy since 1974 and has been the 


Blanche W. Knopf Professor of French 
Literature since 1975. 

Columbia's three University Profes¬ 
sorships are reserved for senior faculty 
of the highest distinction, and allow 
them to offer courses that cross depart¬ 
mental boundaries and encompass a 
broad range of scholarly pursuits. Pro¬ 
fessor Riffaterre succeeds mathe¬ 
matician Samuel Eilenberg, who became 
University Professor Emeritus in June. 
Columbia's other University Professors 
are geneticist and cancer researcher Sol 
Spiegelman and legal scholar Louis 
Henkin. 


The Morningside Review: 

A new student magazine 
on politics and the arts 

Columbia students whose political 
views are congenial with those of our 
current national administration have 
recently found a voice on campus — The 
Morningside Review, a new student 
magazine critical of what its editors see 
as a prevailing 'liberal orthodoxy" at 
Columbia and committed to presenting 
"opposite viewpoints" on politics and 
the arts. In his statement of editorial 
intent in the first issue, editor-in-chief 
Lawrence J. Delaney, Jr. '84 claims "no 
specific ideology" for the new journal, 
but the vantage point of the writers of 
the political articles in the first issue is 
undoubtedly to the right of their liberal 
targets, which include New York Times 
reporting on El Salvador, the current 
federal minimum wage floor, and the 
nuclear disarmament movement. 

Its origins undeniably connect the 
Morningside Review to a growing 
group of student publications that have 
appeared recently on college campuses. 
It was one of several such journals that 
were spawned at a Student Journalism 
Conference held last winter. Also like 
several of its conservative fellows, it 
received funding for its first issue from 
the Institute for Educational Affairs, a 
foundation whose board includes Wil¬ 
liam Simon and such prominent neo¬ 
conservatives as Irving Kristol and 
James Q. Wilson. 

But editor Delaney took pains in a 
recent interview to point out differences 
between the Morningside Review and 
some other right-leaning publications — 
particularly the notorious Dartmouth 
Review, whose recent issues have 
offended blacks, women, gays, and 
other student groups. "We want to 


break the trend established by other 
conservative newspapers like the 
Dartmouth Review," he said, who "try 
to convince themselves they're a 
beleaguered minority" and end up 
opposing prevailing liberal opinions by 
merely "blowing opposite rhetoric." Mr. 
Delaney considers such journals "as im¬ 
mature as the other side" and contends 
that the Morningside Review will 
provide an alternative — "calm, reasoned 
analysis." 

The Review's first issue does seem to 
analyze political issues fairly calmly, 
but that's not its only mission. In his 
statement of intent, Delaney argues that 
the arts, as well as politics, "deserve 
much better treatment than they have 
previously received at Columbia." The 
first issue does not expose any liberal 
dogmas on the arts — that this reader 
could detect, anyway— but it does 
devote space to the arts, including a 
piece of short fiction and an article on 
Tom Wolfe's recent critique of Bauhaus 
architecture. 

There are also signs in the first issue 
that the Review will try to go about its 
business with a sense of humor. A whim¬ 
sical note on one contributor assures us 
that he is working on the authorized 
biography of Nipsey Russell — a joke 
some have found a little patronizing. In 
another article critical of the nuclear 
disarmament movement, writer John 
McGuire adopts (somewhat tentatively) 
one of Swift's favorite devices — pretend¬ 
ing to defend the position he is really 
attacking, in such a way as to expose its 
absurd consequences. What especially 
needs humorous treatment, Mr. Delaney 



Conservative counterweight: Do liberals 
take themselves too seriously? 
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said recently, is the tendency of "liberal 
orthodoxy to take itself so seriously," the 
"tearful sentimentalism" of its impulse to 
"canonize John Lennon, save the whales, 
and so on." 

The editors are encouraged by the 
informal alumni response so far and are 
hopeful about their chances of securing 
editorial and financial support from 
those who share their restiveness under 
the prevailing intellectual regime. 

Tom Matheivson 


Ape's best friend: 

Nim Chimpsky is rescued 
by his former mentor 

Study for four years at Columbia and 
end up in a cage at N.Y.U.? Not if your 
old professor gets wind of it. 

Nim Chimpsky, the celebrated chim¬ 
panzee who learned to "speak" in sign 
language during a Columbia experiment 
from 1973 to 1977, was recently saved 
from a laboratory cage by his former 
teacher. Professor of Psychology 
Herbert S. Terrace. After five years of 
leisurely freedom at the Institute for 
Primate Studies in Norman, Oklahoma, 
Nim was acquired this year by the New 
York University Laboratory for 
Experimental Medicine and Surgery at 
Sterling Forest, N.Y., for tests of human 
hepatitis vaccines. Since this involved 
Nim's confinement and isolation. Dr. 
Terrace and other concerned humans 
were outraged. "For such a highly 
socialized chimp to be locked up is 
rather cruel," the professor said. 

Dr. Terrace at first proposed that 
Nim be released to live on a retirement 
island at the Lion Country Safari park 
in West Palm Beach, Florida. However, 
an N.Y.U. scientist rejected the idea, be¬ 
cause, he said, a chimpanzee had re¬ 
cently been bitten in half by a hippo¬ 
potamus at the Florida park. Eventu¬ 
ally, Dr. Terrace and attorney Henry 
Herrmann persuaded N.Y.U. to have 
Nim flown back to his Oklahoma re¬ 
treat. Nim now resides there with his 
brother. Ally, and other chimps pro¬ 
ficient in sign language. 

Nim was originally brought up at 
Columbia's Delafield Estate in River- 
dale, N.Y. There, Professor Terrace and 
his assistants taught the chimpanzee to 
communicate in American Sign Lan¬ 
guage. Under close supervision in a 
highly socialized environment, Nim was 
able to learn about 125 signs. However, 
Professor Terrace later reported, Nim 



The good old days: Nim Chimpsky, having a word with Professor Herbert Terrace in 1979. 


showed no mastery of the "conversa¬ 
tional, semantic, or syntactic organiza¬ 
tion of language." 

Since the Nim project. Professor Ter¬ 
race has continued his work in the field 
of animal behavior. In early June , he 
co-chaired an international conference 
on animal cognition at Columbia. In a 
recent interview in the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Record, Professor Terrace ex¬ 
plained that the traditional behaviorist 
theories of animal behavior, which have 
dominated the field since the time of 
Descartes, are being challenged by new 
evidence of advanced animal cognition. 
He points to studies showing a pigeon's 
ability to form concepts and to memo¬ 
rize lists of colors, and a rat's ability to 
remember where it recently found food 
when the feeding site had been changed. 

"The results of these experiments are 
especially intriguing," Professor Terrace 
said. "They provide a basis for realizing 
Darwin's hope of discovering animal 
precursors of the human mind." 

S.H. 


In Memoriam 

Douglas Fraser '51, Professor of Art His¬ 
tory and Archaeology, died on April 15 
in New York City. An authority on the 
art and architecture of Africa and 
Oceania, Dr. Fraser wrote Primitive Art 
(1962), Village Planning in the Primitive 
World (1968), and edited several other 
volumes in his field. Departmental 
chairman David Rosand '59 credits Pro¬ 
fessor Fraser with leading Columbia's 


program in primitive art to national 
prominence, and expanding it to include 
pre-Columbian art. 

The son of the late Alexander Fraser, 
professor of Greek and classical archae¬ 
ology at the University of Virginia, Dr. 
Fraser served in the U.S. Navy before 
joining the Columbia faculty in 1955. 
Survivors include two sons, David 
Fraser '76 and Michael Fraser '81; and a 
daughter, Victoria. 

Arthur W. Thomas, Professor Emeritus 
of Chemistry and an authority on 
colloid chemistry and the chemistry of 
food and nutrition, died in Greenwich, 
Conn, on March 22. He was 91 years 
old and lived in New York City. Asso¬ 
ciated with Columbia for 50 years. Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas received his B.S. in 1912, 
M.A. in 1914 and the Ph.D. in 1915, 
when he became an instructor. He was 
appointed full professor in 1928 and 
taught until his retirement in 1959. Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas's book Colloid Chemis¬ 
try, published in 1934, was used as a 
standard text in colleges throughout the 
country. Survivors include his wife, 
Suzanne, his son, Arthur L. Thomas 
'51, and two daughters, Madeleine Fiore 
and Lucienne Thomas. 

Jan Schilt, 87, Rutherford Professor 
Emeritus of Astronomy and chairman 
of the astronomy department from 1936 
to 1962, died on January 9 in New 
Jersey. A pioneer in stellar statistics. Dr. 
Schilt helped clarify the motions of the 
stars in the Milky Way, and invented 
the Schilt photometer, which measures 
the brightness of stars and their distance 
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from the Earth. He was also active in 
establishing observatories around the 
world and was chairman of the Yale- 
Columbia Southern Observatory in 
South Africa and Australia from 1948 
to 1961. Dr. Schilt was born in Gouda, 
the Netherlands and received degrees 
from the Universities of Utrecht and 
Groningen in 1915 and 1924. The honor 
of the Knight of Orange-Nassau was 
conferred upon him by Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, and two grand¬ 
children. 


Campus Bulletins 

• Trilling Award: The student Board of 
Managers of Ferris Booth Hall presented 
the sixth annual Lionel Trilling Award 
on April 27 to Arthur C. Danto, John¬ 
sonian Professor of Philosophy, for his 
book. The Transformation of the Com¬ 
monplace: A Philosophy of Art, pub¬ 
lished by Harvard University Press in 
1981. The Trilling Award is presented to 
a Columbia faculty member for a schol¬ 
arly work exemplifying the literary 
excellence and scholarship of Lionel 
Trilling '25, the renowned author, critic, 
and Columbia professor, who died in 
1975. 

• Chemistry chair: Mrs. Gertrude 
Schweitzer, a member of the College's 
Board of Visitors, made a $1.5 million 
gift to Columbia in February to create 
the William P. Schweitzer Professorship 
of Chemistry in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. The chair honors the 
memory of her late husband, William P. 
Schweitzer '21, '22MA, the business¬ 
man, philanthropist, and world-cham¬ 
pion marksman who died in 1971. In 
April, Professor of Chemistry Nicholas 
J. Turro was named the first incumbent 
of the Schweitzer chair. Professor Turro 
is chairman of the chemistry depart¬ 
ment and is widely known for his work 
in organic photochemistry. 

• Musicians honored: Two noted Co¬ 
lumbia composers, Mario Davidovsky 
and Chou Wen-chung, were among the 
14 new members of the American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and 
Letters elected in 1982. Professor Chou 
is Vice Dean of the School of the Arts, 
chairman of its music division, and 
director of the University's U.S.-China 
Arts Exchange. Professor Davidovsky, 
who won the 1971 Pulitzer Prize in 
Music, now heads the Columbia- 



CTV goes national: Columbia Television recently announced a cooperative programming 
venture with Columbia's Maison Frangaise and the French Embassy's Cultural Service —a 
regular bilingual program on cultural affairs which will be carried on as many as seven cable 
television stations nationwide. The student-managed station was founded in 1975 and is 
usually carried on Channel G on the Columbia campus and Channel ] for Manhattan cable 
subscribers. In addition to Columbia news and sports coverage, the station's public affairs 
programming includes a number of interview programs such as "One-to One," most recently 
produced by Bob Kemp '82 (above, right); last season's guest ranged from Dr. Ruth 
Westheimer, the noted sex therapist, to Rev. Dan Forer, former New York head of the Moral 
Majority. 


Princeton Electronic Music Center. The 
Argentinian composer also received the 
first annual Peggy Guggenheim Award 
in Venice on June 9. The award honors 
outstanding artists in America and 
Italy. 

• Errata: Herbert A. Deane '42, the 
Lieber Professor of Sociology, was 
omitted from a list of the members of 
the College Dean search committee in 
the Fall 1981/Winter 1982 issue. Pro¬ 
fessor of Sociology Jonathan Cole '64 
was incorrectly identified as a member 
of the Class of 1967. CCT regrets these 
errors. 

• Two new deans: When Assistant 
Dean of Students Frank Ayala left the 
College in July to complete his doctor¬ 
ate, two people were hired to handle his 
workload plus some new duties. Leora 
Neter, a former Head Resident in two 
Columbia dorms, will advise freshmen 
and pre-law students, oversee the 
Urban New York and King's Table din¬ 
ing programs, and be involved with 
other aspects of what Dean Pollack has 
termed "the residential curriculum." 
Dean Neter is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of the Witwatersrand, in South 
Africa, and earned her master's and 
doctorate at Columbia. Peter Johnson, 
former associate director of admissions 
at Hampshire College in Amherst, 

Mass., will advise freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores on academic matters, and work 


with minority students in the College. 
One of his first projects will be to 
strengthen the system of faculty advis¬ 
ors. Dean Johnson is from Springfield, 
Ohio, and is an alumnus of Earlham 
College in Indiana. 


Your move: 

What this campus needs 
is a good five-dollar cigar 

After a University survey of 200 local 
shoppers suggested a need for a 
"quality" food store on Broadway be¬ 
tween 115th and 116th Streets, two local 
merchants of long standing were faced 
with eviction this spring from their 
Columbia-owned storefronts. However, 
following a community outcry and a 
dose of rotten publicity, Columbia 
reached an accord with the two stores, 
the B&F Smokeshop ("Nat and Phil's") 
and Sir George Ltd. clothiers. B&F will 
move their stationery and tobacco 
products next door, while Sir George 
relocates a few blocks south. Mean¬ 
while, a new supermarket/deli is slated 
to stretch through about half the block, 
and will reportedly be managed co¬ 
operatively by Ta-Kome and Mama 
Joy's, formerly heated rivals in the 
Heights' sandwich wars. Next year the 
Hatfields and the McCoys will open a 
sushi bar in the area. __ 

□ 
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Robert Deming 
of Carman Hall 

From the ordeal of combat duty in Vietnam , 
Doc Deming landed on the front lines of 
dormitory life at Columbia. A grateful 
former dean reflects on the qualities of service 
Doc brought to both theaters. 


by Peter R. Pouncey 
Associate Professor of Classics 


I n the spring of 1971, as an assistant 
professor, I taught second-term 
Greek. I do not remember how the 
course went, or who was in it, except 
for a tall, spectacled, brainy-looking 
graduate student in political theory. 

This was Robert Deming who, I learnt, 
had just returned from a term as a 
medic in Vietnam, and was therefore 
universally called Doc. 

Doc Deming left Columbia last year 
after nine years as Head Resident of the 
largest undergraduate dormitory, the 
notorious cinderblock pile of Carman 
Hall. He served the University, as he 
had served his country, with consider¬ 
able devotion, and I regard him as one 
of the most remarkable people I have 
met in my career at Columbia. 

Doc was certainly the wittiest, and 
probably the cleverest student in that 
Greek class — though almost certainly 
not in Greek. He attended every 
lecture, but because of the workload in 
his major field, he had little time for 
memorizing vocabulary. His transla¬ 
tions were therefore a pastiche of ten¬ 
uous connections ("The Athenians ... 
did ... and ... the ... but ... into ... 
etc."). Though he could have exempted 
himself. Doc insisted on taking the final 
exam; for fear that I might find diffi¬ 
culty threading my way through his 
work, he wrote an explanatory note on 
the cover of his blue book: "As with 
censored mail during the Great War, 
blanks are left to whet the reader's 
appetite." 

Irony is often his stock-in-trade. But 
Doc's character is defined by other qual¬ 
ities—his deeptly rooted idealism, his 
patience and integrity. These were 
sorely tested in Vietnam, and tested 
again at Columbia. 

T he Demings have been in America 
since 1637, first in Massachusetts, 
and since 1794, on the same farmland at 
New Russia, New York, about 10 miles 
from Lake Placid. Robert was the first 
Deming to wear a uniform since the 
War of Independence, but the family 
took its stand on public issues. They 
were leading abolitionists; in 1859, the 
Demings stood vigil over John Brown's 
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body the night before his burial in 
neighboring North Elba. Robert 
attended local schools (his father was 
president of the board of education), 
and graduated in 1962 from Elizabeth¬ 
town High School "in an inflated class 
of 22." 

Upon graduation from Cornell in 
1966, Doc was accepted into the Peace 
Corps, and trained here at Teachers 
College for service in Kenya. But his 
departure for Africa was deferred while 
he tended a friend who was dying of 
cancer, and at some time during this 
interval he read an article in Today’s 
Health on the role of the combat medic 
in Vietnam. "It came to me with aston¬ 
ishing clarity that this is what I ought to 
do," he remembers. Although he was 
not facing conscription —he was exempt 
as a Peace Corps volunteer, and his eye¬ 
sight was below military standards in 
any case — Doc soon volunteered for 
combat duty as a medic. He explains 
that there was "an urgent need affecting 
our own people" — a kind of extension 
of looking after a dying friend—but I 
suspect that Doc chose Vietnam over 
Kenya because it was the harder thing 
to do. He will not say that. 

In May 1967, he went to Fort Jack- 
son, South Carolina for boot camp, and 
from there to Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
for his medical training. In March of 
1968, he landed in Vietnam. Doc 
brought along a full bag full of books, 
which he never opened during the 18 
months he served. Another bag con¬ 
tained a complete stereo; on the eve of 
going into the field for the first time, he 
listened to Beethoven's M issa Solemnis: 
"If I was going to make my exit, I 
thought I would do it with a certain 
style." 

H e went first to the northern zone to 
join the 31st Infantry Division, 
the Americal — Calley's division, and 
My Lai was only a few weeks past. But 
after two weeks. Doc was assigned to 
the Mekong Delta in the south. He 
served his full year, plus an extension of 
10 months, for which he also volun¬ 
teered. By the time he finished, he was 
the senior NCO in the Division Sur¬ 
geon's headquarters, responsible for all 
the other combat medics, and for help¬ 
ing to coordinate all medical services 
for a fighting force of 19,000. 

Within his rifle company, he also had 
the invidious task of declaring men fit, 
or unfit, for action on a daily basis. 

This required him to exercise the most 


" Captain , you understand that 
this man is a prisoner and I 
cannot tolerate any serious 
disability being inflicted on 
him." 


scrupulous judgment and fairness. 

Every able man was needed: in his own 
company of 142 men, there was an 
occasion when only 14 were fit for the 
field — the rest had been killed, 
wounded, or incapacitated by illness: 
"Twelve men, a dog, and a medic, they 
called us." 

Doc says he himself would never 
have consented to serve as a rifleman in 
Vietnam. But as a medic, he shared all 
the same risks with the other men, and 
they respected him for it. They knew 
that Doc flew MedEvac helicopter mis¬ 
sions at night, picking up the wounded 
from the middle of a fire zone, wher¬ 
ever the call came. He does not much 
like to talk about it. "It was like a flying 
abattoir," he says quietly. 

There were some very close calls. 

Doc remembers the afternoon of May 
18, 1969: 

"It was our fourth run of the night 
and the enemy was coming to expect 
us. Besides, I was flying with a pilot 
who seemed to attract fire whenever he 
took off; he had earned the name of 
Magnet-Ass. There were two schools of 
thought on how you should operate in 
this sort of situation. One preferred a 
cautious circling of the perimeter before 
going in; the other went for a quick, 
surgical in-and-out. Magnet-Ass was a 
circler. By the time we were down, the 
firing was already intense." 

There followed much shouting to get 
oneself heard above the noise of the 
rotary blade. A body thought dead was 
put in a rack above head level. Then 
the wounded, on seats along the side — a 
leg wound here, a facial wound there. 
All the time there was flak coming in, 
and the pilot was anxious to take off. 

"On the way up," Doc continues, "I 
was struggling to close the door when 
suddenly a young lieutenant ran over to 
help. As we slammed it shut, he was hit 
and killed instantly. I remember'I had 
my hand on a wounded man's body on 
the floor, and spurts not merely of 
blood but of flesh were being driven 
onto my hand by ground fire hitting us 


through the floor. The bullet aimed at 
the door was, but for that young lieu¬ 
tenant in between, meant for me. I 
think of it every time May 18 comes 
round." 

H e also thinks he would have been 
killed if he had stayed in the north: 
"They were losing medics like flies up 
there. But the Delta had its own partic¬ 
ular unpleasantness—heat and snakes 
and so forth. On a summer day, you 
expected a temperature of 110 degrees, 
with humidity about 90. You could sit 
in the shade and watch water pour off 
your arm as though it were under a fau¬ 
cet. There was another problem, pecul¬ 
iar to the location — we called it 'immer¬ 
sion foot.' A platoon out on patrol 
would spend most of the day sloshing 
through water; the combination of 
heat, friction, and the constant immer¬ 
sion would simply wear out the epider¬ 
mis, a white man's in three days, a 
black's in four, leaving the nerve end¬ 
ings exposed. I read all the medical liter¬ 
ature about the problem, and found 
that the Japanese and the French had 
encountered it too. I got it myself, and 
the pain was such that you simply could 
not walk." 

It was in every way an extraordinary 
situation, and one which worked curi¬ 
ous inversions of relationships and atti¬ 
tudes. "Somehow because you were tall, 
and relatively articulate and educated, 
you acquired not just respect but actual 
power," Doc remarks. "On the other 
hand, a colonel would descend from the 
sky and stage a parade in which he 
would ask, 'How many dinks have you 
killed today?' and he would be viewed 
with complete contempt. Yet the enemy 
could be as full of contradictions as we 
were. A Vietcong platoon would go 
through the jungle, singing and firing its 
small arms at birds, advertising its posi¬ 
tion for miles around, oblivious of the 
slaughter which surely awaited them." 

Doc remembers hearing about Lt. 
Calley and the My Lai massacre: "There 
were rumors about that for a long time. 
In fact, the complete story ran in Stars 
and Stripes, and we all read it. When 
we finally saw the pictures in Life, I had 
two questions: what was the photog¬ 
rapher doing? And what were the 
medics doing? I always told my medics, 
stay with your prisoners. And, at least 
where I was, there was some care not to 
involve civilians. Even so, you were 
constantly being put in a kind of moral 
no-man's land. 
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Army souvenir: This 1968 photo, taken by an Indian vendor at base camp, is the only shot 
Doc has from his service years. The unusual double image was a sales gimmick. 


tl nee we were making a raid on 
Vy what was supposed to be a Viet- 
cong stronghold. All hell broke loose, 
and I hoped we were not killing Bud¬ 
dhist monks, or any other innocent 
civilians. Then someone said, 'Come 
and see your monks. Doc.' The bodies 
floating in the canal still had their 
weapons: so it was the Vietcong after 
all. Then a young man was prodded out 
of a hut. Any way you looked at it, the 
fellow had goofed: if he was Vietcong, 
he was on the wrong side; and if he was 
with the South Vietnamese, then he 
should have enlisted, because there was 
universal conscription over 18. He was 
led off and tied up. Then suddenly a 
helicopter landed and this character got 
out whom I had seen hanging around 


headquarters, getting paper for the ditto 
machine or whatever. Turned out he 
was the battalion interrogator. 

"I was in a mahogany canoe on the 
edge of the canal, watching this drama 
unfold with a growing knot of fear in 
my stomach: the man was a prisoner, 
and under the Geneva Convention, I 
was responsible for his physical well¬ 
being. What were they going to do to 
him? The battalion was going to have to 
search the neighboring rice paddies, to 
see if any VC were still hiding, and we 
expected they were mined. So I went to 
the commanding officer —a West Point 
man, and therefore a whole cut above 
your average ROTC product, in terms 
not just of soldiering, but of wisdom — 
and I said: 'Captain, you understand 


that this man is a prisoner and I cannot 
tolerate any serious disability being 
inflicted on him.' I don't believe I knew 
what I meant by 'serious disability,' but 
those are the words that came to me. 
The captain looked me straight in the 
eye, and said: 'I understand. Doc.' 

When it came to the interrogation, they 
smacked him around a bit, and then 
they started dunking his head in the 
canal, and holding it there. About the 
fourth time up, he told them where the 
mines were placed in the paddies. So 
lives were saved, and you find yourself 
concluding that, for some in the Army 
this came well within the bounds of 'ac¬ 
ceptable torture.' But where are you, 
when you catch yourself using phrases 
like that?" 

You are somewhere like Vietnam, 
which became an insulated world of its 
own. In the more than 600 days he was 
there. Doc says, only two topics of 
public concern back home captured the 
troops' interest: 1) the announcement 
that LBJ would not run for re-election, 
and would stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam, and 2) the announcement of 
Jackie Kennedy's remarriage: "They 
went bananas over that." 

Otherwise they were absorbed in the 
terrors of that alien war, and in sur¬ 
vival. Doc says: "To my dying day, my 
ear will be perfectly attuned to the dif¬ 
ference in sound between our M-16 rifle 
(pop, pop) and the communist AK-47 
rifle (crack, crack). A car backfiring at 
night, and sounding like an AK-47, will 
trigger off the grim train of memory." 


I n January 1970, Doc returned home. 

He had been decorated 13 times, in¬ 
cluding four Bronze Stars. The first 
thing he did was visit the families of his 
friends who had been killed, some in 
California, some in Massachusetts, 
some in Wisconsin. "The least one could 
do for them," he says shortly. 

He had not yet applied to graduate 
school: he did so in March and chose 
Columbia because "it was the only good 
school which took the trouble to send 
me all the materials." At the end of his 
first year he became a floor counsellor 
in John Jay Hall, and in December of 
1971, the head resident there. He was 
just in time to witness, and to be con¬ 
structive in dealing with, the last 
Columbia uprising provoked by the 
conduct of the war he had just left. 

It was April of 1972, and I remember 
the period well, because my appoint¬ 
ment as Dean of the College was to 
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begin on July 1, and I had to observe 
things at close quarters. Two memories 
are outstanding: one is of Carl Hovde 
standing on the steps of Hamilton on 
the day of the last police action. 
Another strike, another "bust" — he had 
seen them all, and now he was in his 
last weeks as dean. On this occasion, a 
policeman was hit with a rock, and it 
acted as a signal to the whole police 
contingent to go swinging across the 
quadrangle, hitting whatever came into 
their path. Dean Hovde watched them 
recede, and taking the cigarette out of 
his mouth, he turned to me and said 
matter-of-factly: "Now I would say we 
had real trouble." 

He was right, of course: the strike 
spread and dug in for another week. In 
the course of it, I took Carl to meet Doc 
in his dorm room for a briefing on 
student morale — my other outstanding 
memory. 

One's first contact with the Deming 
environment can be disconcerting. Any 
room Doc occupies will contain a set of 
barbells, and more books than any 
three professors' offices. But it is the 
courtly, Jeffersonian manner and de¬ 
livery which he is likely to unleash on 
his visitor that is most disorienting — 
especially when one comes to it, as Carl 
had, from a day of chanted political 
slogans and four-letter words. On being 
asked how the students were feeling. 
Doc thought a moment and replied: 
"With all respects, Mr. Hovde, sir, I do 
not feel that the Gentlemen of the Hall 
would be encouraged by another dis¬ 
play of energy on the part of New 
York's Finest. On the contrary, sir, I be¬ 
lieve that in that eventuality, the defeca¬ 
tion would truly hit the fan." I will 
always treasure my memory of the look 
on Carl's face as he listened. 


D uring that summer of '72, Doc be¬ 
came Head Resident of Carman 
Hall — the most difficult of all the dorm 
assignments. It is the largest, and argu¬ 
ably, the least popular residence hall, 
shunned by upperclassmen for its lack 
of privacy, and therefore filled with 
freshmen, who need the most looking 
after. Doc, with his flair for high-toned, 
18th-century public relations, was 
exactly the person to put Carman on the 
map. 

Carman T-shirts appeared, sporting a 
cinderblock and the logo CARMAN IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK-phrasing 


"With all respects, Mr. Hovde, 
sir, I do not feel that the 
Gentlemen of the Hall would 
be encouraged by another 
display of energy on the part of 
New York's Finest." 


which proclaimed the dorm to be either 
a world apart from the University, or 
else its essential core. The prestigious 
dorms — Fumald, Hartley and Livings¬ 
ton — found themselves contemptuously 
labled "the Three Dwarfs." A typical 
Deming production was something 
called the Total Tea. It was basically 
just cookies and tea, but the tea was 
served from an antique silver samovar, 
and there were candles flickering in 
silver candlesticks, a fire roaring in the 
fireplace, and University dignitaries 
making, they hoped, interesting conver¬ 
sation: never has the lounge of Carman 
exuded such couth. 

Even the cinderblock was trans¬ 
formed. Vast, ambitious, and sometimes 
even talented murals appeared on the 
walls of the elevator lobbies, and as the 
art extended, the graffiti declined. Intra¬ 
mural athletic competition was stirred 
to a pitch of great chauvinism, and an 
aged weight machine was requisitioned 
from the Athletic Department, reassem¬ 
bled in the basement, and formally ded¬ 
icated as the Harry J. Carman Physical 
Fitness Center. There were frequent 
city-wide activities, too. A group would 
go to hear Bach cantatas and walk back 
through the park; large contingents 
would be organized to hike across the 
George Washington Bridge in a bliz¬ 
zard. All of which bred an esprit de 
corps. 

B ut Doc was more than a camp direc¬ 
tor, laying on the bread-and- 
circuses of social activity. He was 
always preoccupied with the intellectual 
progress of the students entrusted to 
him. It was he who instituted "quiet 
hours" on school nights (a practice now 
borrowed by the other dorms), ar¬ 
ranged for tutorials in whatever area a 
student was finding difficulty, and con¬ 
ducted extraordinary Contemporary 
Civilization review programs in Carman 


lounge during finals week. The whole 
vast CC reading list would be recapitu¬ 
lated in marathon installments, flavored 
by Doc's wit and idiosyncratic world¬ 
view. The record for a single session of 
the CC review stands at eleven-and-a- 
half hours, but ten hours was the norm. 
Students would drift in and out, de¬ 
pending on their stamina and which 
books they felt "thin" in, and Doc would 
stay and go on for ever. 

If you add to these the regular crisis 
management that life in an under¬ 
graduate dormitory necessitates — a 
suicide, problems with drugs, drink, 
rowdiness, depression and loneliness, as 
well as certain campus-wide imbroglios 
— you realize that the job of Head Resi¬ 
dent not only calls for full-time com¬ 
mitment, but for considerable finesse, 
initiative, and diplomacy. At night, 
when deans go home, the Head Resi¬ 
dent has to act alone. A good instance 
would be the famous Streaking Nights, 
when the campus again received na¬ 
tional attention. Doc describes it: "The 
first night was a relatively domestic 
affair and went well — the bare facts 
were shown to the nation. But the 
repeat performance had been advertised 
on the radio, and brought out every 
weirdo in New York. It took some care¬ 
ful handling or there would have been a 
full-fledged rape: of course, not a dean 
in sight — and where were you, Mr. 
Pouncey?" 

Doc recalls another, more routine in¬ 
cident in the annals of Carman: 

"One night, about 2 a.m., Asian stu¬ 
dents knock on the door and ask if they 
can go up on the roof to watch the 
Kohoutek comet. 'God bless your sweet 
souls,' I say, and I go up and unlock the 
door to the roof. A few hours later, I 
hear patter of feet on the staircase — 
Asian students, star watching over, 
coming down. Twenty minutes go by, 
and the phone rings: it's the fourth-floor 
counsellor, saying, 'Doc, you had better 
get down here. Asian students have just 
assaulted football players.' I wonder 
what Kohoutek has done to the gentle 
Asians. Descend to fourth floor. 
300-pound American beeves, standing 
around wearing looks of great griev¬ 
ance, report unprovoked Asian assault. 
'What were you doing?' I ask. 'Oh 
nothing, Mr. Deming,' they say like 
choirboys, 'we were just watching tele¬ 
vision.' A likely story — American 
beeves sitting in lounge at 5:30 a.m., 
watching the test pattern. Then I notice 
(continued on page 76) 
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Through Student Lenses: 
Portraits of a 
Campus and a City 


There have been great yearbooks before, and there will 
be again. But the '81 Columbian was special. 


F or one thing, it was over budget and 
late —a year late, to be exact. Year¬ 
book writing has been better; so have 
printing and design. But that wasn't the 
point. As editor Nick Romanenko '82 
later conceded, "We probably put to¬ 
gether what is photographically the best 
Columbian of all time." 

Never has Columbia seen so many 
camera jockeys elbowing for position at 
news conferences, on the sidelines, in 
the crowds. Never has the campus heard 
so much talk of /-stops, paper grades 
and paraphernalia —"a major piece of 
glass" was their way of describing an es¬ 
pecially good lens. They competed 
fiercely and shared everything. Their 
work proliferated in Spectator, Sundial, 
and, not least of all, CCT. 

Many see the '81 yearbook as the cul¬ 
mination of a five-year golden age of 
student photography, much as the late 
'40s were for poetry, the late '60s for bas¬ 
ketball and craziness. If that is so, it has 
everything to do with the presence at 
Columbia of one Arnold R.A. Browne 
78,* the philosopher-king of campus 
photography. Few would dispute that 
Browne is possessed of a kind of genius 
for everything he does, and he became a 
selfless mentor for the photographers 
who followed, chief among them being 
Nick Romanenko. 



Romanenko is generous in sharing 
credit. Here's what he says about his fel¬ 
low members of the yearbook elite: 

Joe Roslanowick '81 —"Joe gave up his 
summer vacation to smoke Marlboros 
by the carton while staring into a devel¬ 
oping tray at 4:30 a.m. and wondering 
why life [bleeps] so much. Give the kid 
a 'blad, some PX 120, he's devastating;" 
Phil Ishikawa '80 — "Never at a loss to 
come up with another dead cat joke;" 
Ari Mintz '82 — "The ultimate test of an 
editor's nervous system. You know that 
whatever he shoots is going to be good, 
but you'll be lucky to get a print of it 
during this lifetime." 

Romanenko himself managed to com¬ 
bine all of these qualities. On assign¬ 
ment for CCT, he would generally ar¬ 
rive within 90 seconds of deadline, and 
announce calmly in a mock-Ukrainian 
accent, "You must choose your pix, and 
pick your 'chots.' " 

In the following pages, we share a 
small selection of those "pix and chots" 
from an extraordinary group published 
by Columbian this year. 


*Class years in this story are approximate. 
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Coach Bob Naso 



Coaches Rod Baker and Buddy Mahar 



Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig teaching Don Quixote 
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Pete Brown, Columbia Daily Spectator 



Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski 



President Sovern 
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John Lennon mourner 



Senator Kennedy in Wollman Auditorium 



Mayor Koch 



Carol Bellamy , president of the City Council 


(Facing): Conventioneers 
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Manhattan and Brooklyn Bridges 


(Facing): Looking at the campus map 
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An Afternoon 
with Clifton Fadiman 


by James C. Katz 72 


C lifton Fadiman '25 is a man of re¬ 
markable breadth whose writings 
range gracefully through literature, 
mathematics, music, education and a 
half-dozen other subjects. Perhaps he is 
not quite a Renaissance man — his 
resume lists two hobbies: "Wine" and 
'The avoidance of exercise"—but he is 
certainly a kind of polymath. Had he 
lived in 18th-century France, he might, 
like Diderot, have produced an encyclo¬ 
pedia by himself. 

Indeed, one of the enterprises with 
which one immediately identifies Mr. 
Fadiman is the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica; he has long been an editor, con¬ 
tributor, and consultant to this 20th- 
century successor to the dictionnaire 
raisonne of the Enlightenment. Mr. 
Fadiman's other credits are mountain¬ 
ous: hundreds of essays, articles, 
columns, reviews, introductions, chil¬ 
dren's stories, radio, television, and 
screen credits. Several books, anthol¬ 
ogies, and translations also dot the 
landscape of his career. His criticism has 
covered a vast territory of subjects from 
American humor and monster tales to 
Dickens, Melville, Stendhal and Tol¬ 
stoy. As an editor, he has given an un¬ 
counted number of authors the benefit 
of his penetrating insight. And, to judge 
by his myriad board memberships, lec¬ 
tureships, chairmanships and judge- 
ships — Book-of-the-Month Club, the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, the 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, the Council for Basic 
Education, to name a few — it seems that 
no self-respecting advisory board can 
afford to do without his judgment and 
experience. The esteem of his literary 
and educational colleagues is matched 
by his popularity with the general 
public: the name of Clifton Fadiman is 
nearly universally trusted and admired; 
in a sense he has become America's 
minister without portfolio from the 
realm of ideas. Sometimes, no doubt, 
the role is reversed. 

Yet nowhere does one find evidence 
that Mr. Fadiman's accomplishments 
have earned him much appreciation 
from Columbia. Perhaps for this 
reason, perhaps for more complicated 
reasons, Mr. Fadiman has kept his 
distance from Columbia. Several years 
ago CCT received a polite letter from 
his assistant, asking that Mr. Fadiman's 
name be removed from our mailing list: 
'With his increasingly busy schedule, he 
finds he has little time to properly 
peruse the magazine." Ouch. 
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At 78, the noted editor and critic 

has harsh words for American education. 


With this in mind, it was with some 
trepidation that we called Mr. Fadiman 
last year to arrange an interview. Then 
again, the worst he could say was "no." 
Fortunately, the phone was answered 
by Mrs. Fadiman, a surpassingly gra¬ 
cious and intelligent woman who prom¬ 
ised to put in a good word for us. And 
so, on a rainy day in April, we found 
ourselves following a set of the world's 
clearest driving instructions to the Fadi¬ 
man house in Santa Barbara, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

T he road follows many twists and 
turns as it climbs a steep rise from 
the Pacific coastline. A small farm, and 
then several comfortable homes, well 
spaced to take advantage of the hilly 
terrain, ease by. When we reach the 
top, we spot an old Spanish bell tower. 
The Fadimans live close by to this Santa 
Barbara landmark, at the city's highest 
elevation. Not far away is a particularly 
secure-looking compound; we are later 
told that it belongs to the sister of the 
late Shah of Iran. We pull in the drive¬ 
way of a smaller, white house that any¬ 
one below the potentate level might find 
satisfactory. 

Stepping out of the car, we pause to 
admire the sweeping view of the Santa 
Barbara Channel and its islands, site of 
annual whale migrations and ongoing 
petroleum exploration: an environ¬ 
mental Gettysburg. In a moment, Mr. 
Fadiman emerges to greet us. A short, 
casually dressed, grandfatherly sort of 
man, he is impeccably cordial and 
makes us feel welcome. Now in his late 
seventies, Clifton Fadiman is — for all 
the wine and avoidance of exer¬ 
cise-more alert and vigorous than 
most people are in their thirties. 

We are shown into an airy, book- 
lined living room, and he offers a 
delightfully clean Rhine wine — a more 
meticulous reporter might have jotted 
down the name. No ground rules for the 
interview, Mr. Fadiman says quickly, 
lighting a cigar, but two informal limita¬ 
tions intrude repeatedly upon our con¬ 
versation: he doesn't like to talk about 
Columbia, and he brushes aside all 
references to his personal accomplish¬ 
ments with a self-deprecation that 
borders on the reflexive. 


I t is well known that "Kip" Fadiman 
was among the most brilliant stu¬ 
dents of his era at Columbia College — 
at 17, he was already writing book re¬ 
views for The Nation. "He was the most 
talked about person on campus," one 
friend recalls. Yet Mr. Fadiman dis¬ 
misses this sort of talk. "I don't think of 
myself as a Columbia man to any 
extent," he says. "My main recollection 
is of the work I had to do in order to 
eat. I took anything I could get — I was a 
librarian, I tutored a half-wit, I was a 
reader for a senile old former wolf of 
Wall Street — any thing that came along." 
To meet his tuition payments, he had to 
withdraw from the College to work full 
time, delaying his graduation by a year 
to 1925. He remembers his College 
friends — Lionel Trilling and Whittaker 
Chambers, among others, and his "good 
teachers" —Van Doren, Erskine, Wood- 
bridge, and Mortimer Adler '23, just 18 
months his senior, and like Mr. Fadi¬ 
man, a lifelong devotee of the general 
education/Great Books philosophy. 


A fter graduation, Mr. Fadiman did 
. some graduate work in the Co¬ 
lumbia English department, taught at 
the Ethical Culture High School (now 
Fieldston), published translations of 
Nietzsche, and before long, landed a job 
at Simon & Schuster, where he quickly 
established a reputation as a brilliant 
editor. Meanwhile his own critical 
essays displayed his craftsmanship and 
often devastating wit to a growing 
literary audience. 

When we ask about his work as a 
writer, he begins with the obligatory 
disclaimer: "I'm not proud of anything 
I've written, but I've written a lot." He 
does speak warmly of some of his more 
recent efforts, such as Wally the Word 
Worm, a children's book, The Joys of 
Wine, in collaboration with Sam 
Aaron, and a volume of mathematical 
stories, but the early years are given a 
short 'schrift.' 

"After beginning with The Nation, I 
did a ten-year stint as the book critic for 
The New Yorker magazine and wrote 
that sort of thing for a great many 
publications," he says. 'Then I took up 
the informal essay business with Holi¬ 


day magazine and worked ten years for 
them, an informal essay every month, 
until I discovered to my horror that 
Charles Lamb, who wrote really good 
essays, had written only 87, and I had 
written 107. When I discovered that, I 
resigned. I was ashamed of myself." 

Of course, he kept on writing and 
editing. He has recently served as an 
editor or columnist for Signature, 
Realities, the late Saturday Review, and 
Cricket: The Magazine for Children. He 
has just published a new introduction to 
Robert Frost's A Swinger of Birches, 
and is working on three new book 
projects — an anthology of children's 
literature, an encyclopedia of bio¬ 
graphical anecdotes, and an anthology 
of short stories, the first two to be pub¬ 
lished by Little, Brown, the other by 
Houghton Miflin. Mr. Fadiman insists 
that there is nothing admirable about 
his continued literary production, 
adding: 'There's an old story about the 
great Finnish composer, Sibelius, who 
once visited Dvorak, the composer of 
The New World Symphony. Dvorak, a 
good composer, turned out a great deal 
of work, and Sibelius, as you know, did 
not turn out so much. And after a 
while, Dvorak, who knew that Sibelius 
was a greater composer than he was, 
looked up sort of sadly and said, ‘Herr 
Sibelius, Ich habe zu viel componiert, 
nicht wahr?'—l've composed too much, 
haven't I? And Sibelius nodded his old 
bald head as'if to say. Yes, too much.' I 
think the same thing about myself. I've 
written too much. But I keep writing. I 
have to pay my grocery bills." 

A t this point we have a most pleasant 
. interruption: Mrs. Fadiman, who 
has been working hard on some lecture 
notes, comes in to say hello. Annalee 
Whitmore Fadiman is herself a distin¬ 
guished writer and an expert on modern 
China. She covered World War II for 
Time-Life in Chungking, and under the 
name Annalee Jacoby, co-authored the 
influential Thunder Out of China with 
Theodore White. She fairly lights up the 
room with her enthusiasm. Mr. Fadi¬ 
man points out the window toward a 
lovely garden. "In addition to every¬ 
thing else," he says, "my wife is an ex¬ 
pert gardener. The soil isn't very good, 
but she's probably the greatest living 
expert on manure—where to get it, 
what kinds there are, how to spread it, 
what it will do. She's an intelligent gal. 
How she ever demeaned herself to 
marry me Ill never understand." 
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"Television should be abol¬ 
ished by Constitutional 
amendment." 


Talk naturally turns to the three Fadi- 
man children: Jonathan, in international 
computer sales; Kim, a writer and sur¬ 
vival expert with the Nantahela Out¬ 
door Center in North Carolina; and 
Anne Fadiman, a successful writer for 
Life magazine. If Mr. Fadiman is not 
proud of his literary output, perhaps he 
is proud of his children, we wonder. 

"I've done nothing whatsoever to be 
proud of," he replies. 'There was very 
little effort involved in conceiving them 
— one of the easiest things I ever did. As 
for educating them, they just grew like 
Topsy. Whatever virtues they have are 
probably due to their mother." 

Evidently, this is the wrong line of 
questioning. The whole notion of com¬ 
petitive achievement is, for Mr. Fadi¬ 
man, beside the point. 

"I don't think of life as a race or a 
contest in which you come out first or 
second or third," he confirms. "One 
does what one can, and dies. That's true 
of an animal, a tree, a flower. I see no 
essential differences among these 
varieties of organisms. Is the tree proud 
of growing tall or modest about not 
growing tall? I think not. I have found 
that those who are filled with a sense of 
their own achievement are the dullest of 
human beings. I once met Albert Ein¬ 
stein, and it was impossible to listen to 


him for five minutes without getting 
two impressions: a) that he was a great 
man, and b) that it didn't matter to him. 
My guru, Robert Hutchins, another 
genuinely great man, was an expert at 
decrying himself. Thomas Mann, the 
novelist, is another. Of course, I don't 
say that because I am not proud of my 
activities that I am not dull." His eyes 
twinkle as he adds, "I can be just as dull 
as anybody else. For that matter, duller, 
if the competition is keen." 

While it is entertaining to hear Mr. 
Fadiman go on this way, he must know 
that we won't agree with him. There 
are, however, many subjects about 
which he speaks with some passion. 
When we bring up his childhood and 
education in the Brooklyn public 
schools it becomes clear that his intel¬ 
lectual blossoming occurred long before 
his arrival at Columbia. 

^A A y parents were very decent, 

1V1 honest people. We were very 
poor — not very poor, we were respect¬ 
ably poor. They were immigrants, with 
a sort of formal regard for education, 
but they spoke an imperfect English. 
When I was about ten years old, I sud¬ 
denly heard them, as it were. And I 
made an unspoken resolution that I 
would learn to speak English well 
because I didn't want to speak as imper¬ 
fectly as my mother and father did. So I 
began to learn English as if it were a 
foreign language like Greek or Sanskrit. 

I listened to people who spoke better 
than I did and tried to imitate them. It 
was just as conscious an effort as a boy 
puts into learning basketball. And that 
was the turning point there. Once you 
have a reverence for your native 
tongue, you begin to have a reverence 
for the things your native tongue can 
express. And what the native tongue 
can express best are ideas and the 
remarkable sentiments that are defined 
as poetry. Once you have accepted 
that, you are well embarked on an 
interest in the whole Western cultural 
tradition, particularly when you realize 
that without it, we would be nothing. 

'My father was what G. K. Chester¬ 
ton once called a 'downstart'—he had a 
genius for failing at everything he at¬ 
tempted. So we had to move a great 
deal, and I went to perhaps eight 
schools —all of them very good. I 
learned French and German well enough 
to become a translator. I learned Ameri¬ 
can and European history and some 
classical history, elementary bio and 


physics. By the end of high school I was 
not of course an educated man any 
more than I am today, but I knew how 
to try to become one. One of the rea¬ 
sons I still feel I am a very patriotic 
American is that I can never discharge 
the debt I owe to the United States as it 
was then. It took its educational respon¬ 
sibilities with great seriousness, and it 
discharged them with an absolute sense 
of responsibility. I don't think you 
could say the same now." 

Clifton Fadiman feels that American 
education is a "complete horror, with a 
few notable exceptions." He suggests 
that all teachers' colleges should be 
bombed and razed to the earth. "We are 
now engaged in mass-producing intel¬ 
lectual barbarians, and we're doing it 
with our customary efficiency. The evi¬ 
dence is all around you, on the streets 
of any city in the United States, on 
radio and television, in the utterances of 
our great leaders." 

Mr. Fadiman blames the downfall of 
American education since 1945 on 
several influences —first, the decline of 
what he calls "basic education" and its 
replacement by hazy notions of "crea¬ 
tive self-expression and other nonsense;" 
second, "the worship of technology;" 
third, the idea that the function of 
schooling is to prepare a child for the 
job market ("once you believe that 
you're not interested in education at 
all"); and fourth, the advent of tele¬ 
vision, which he feels "should be abol¬ 
ished by constitutional amendment." 

M uch of Mr. Fadiman's own celeb¬ 
rity, of course, is due to his highly 
successful years as a radio and televi¬ 
sion host, especially on the program 
"Information Please," which was broad¬ 
cast on national radio from 1938 to 
1948. The program featured a panel of 
Franklin P. Adams, the famous news¬ 
paper columnist, Oscar Levant, the 
concert pianist, John Kieran, "who 
began as a sportswriter but had talents 
far beyond that," and Mr. Fadiman, 
plus a mystery guest. The idea was for 
listeners to send in questions on any 
subject to try to stump the experts. 

Mr. Fadiman sees 'Information Please" 
as an exception to the mindless enter¬ 
tainment he criticizes. "What I tried to 
do was not merely get the questions an¬ 
swered, but use the questions and 
answers as an armature on which to 
build a sculpture of genuine conversa¬ 
tion," he explains. "And even today, 

(continued on page 57) 
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The ultimate reunion: 

The Great Class of '42 
pulls out the stops 

Seasoned reunion observers are dusting 
off the superlatives to describe the Class 
of 1942's 40th anniversary celebration 
on campus over the Memorial Day 
weekend. 

The consensus is that the '42 reunion 
was the most furiously planned, enthu¬ 
siastically attended and thoroughly en¬ 
joyed alumni blow-out anyone can re¬ 
member at Columbia. Attendance was 
the highest in College reunion history, 
and with $130,000 in the till out of a 
class goal of $400,000, the '42 reunion 
gift already constitutes one of the out¬ 
standing class performances in College 
Fund history. 

Behind the '42 phenomenon is a hur¬ 
ricane of a man named Victor Zaro. In 
normal life, he is a real estate developer 
from Wayne, Pa. (near Valley Forge) 
whose demonic side usually finds 
expression on the golf course. But when 
he was named 1942 reunion chairman 
about a year ago, he unleashed his full 
fury on the task at hand — not just 
another reunion, but the ultimate re¬ 
union. "My father was a minister in 
Russia," Mr. Zaro points out. "He 
taught me the meaning of faith and hard 
work." 

Vic Zaro was indefatigable. He 
cajoled his classmates, wore out the 
tires on his car and the wires on his 
phone, and drove alumni office staffers 
to the brink. It's not easy to look into 
his smiling brown eyes and say "no." 

Every detail was attended to. "We 
had custom-designed name tags made 
up with each fellow's yearbook picture, 
so it would be easier to connect names 
and faces," he says proudly. 'We also 
made sure we had the names printed in 
big letters, so nobody'd have to squint." 
Souvenir skimmers, Columbia ties, and 
stickpins for the ladies were provided. 
Mr. Zaro also edited an 88-page reunion 



book featuring essays by classmates 
Gerald Green, Martin Meyerson, and 
Ambassador Richard Davies, among 
others; individual bios and photos; and 
a class profile compiled by Robert Kauf¬ 
man from hundreds of questionnaires. 

The weekend itself was a blur of 
activity and emotion: bands playing, 
elbows bending, faculty lectures. 
Movietone newsreels, cookouts under a 
billowing blue-and-white tent on South 
Field. Over the course of the reunion, 
each Class of '42 couple was individ¬ 
ually photographed by the Professor 
himself. University Photographer 
Manny Warman. The 5x7 portraits 
were later mounted on a Columbia blue 
matte and mailed out with a reminder 
that the $400,000 class goal had not yet 
been reached. "We've been out of the 
College for 40 years now, and I think 
we're obligated to do our part to keep 
Columbia great. Everything the reunion 
committee did was geared to achieving 
that goal," Mr. Zaro said. 

He isn't giving up. As the summer 
wore on, Mr. Zaro busied himself with 
reaping the whirlwind — he's putting the 
finishing touches on a Class of '42 
"memory book" recapitulating the 
glories of the weekend, and he's spend¬ 
ing long nights in Hamilton Hall with 
class president Ed Kaladjian, corralling 
renegade classmates on the phone. On a 
good night, they'll raise another $15,000 
and hit the road smiling. 


1982 Hamilton Medal: 

Sulzberger to receive 
highest alumni award 

Arthur Ochs Sulzberger '51, publisher 
of The New York Times and chairman 
and chief executive officer of the New 
York Times Company, will receive the 
1982 Alexander Hamilton Medal, the 
highest award of the Columbia College 
Alumni Association, in Low Rotunda 
on November 17. Speaker of honor at 
the traditional dinner and ceremony will 
be James Reston, the Times's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning columnist. 

Mr. Sulzberger (who is widely known 
by the nickname "Punch") has been pub¬ 
lisher of the Times since 1963 and con¬ 
tinues a remarkable family tradition at 
the newspaper. His maternal grand¬ 
father was the late Adolph S. Ochs, 
who purchased the Times in 1896 and 
converted a nearly bankrupt metro¬ 
politan daily into a profitable news¬ 
paper of international distinction. Mr. 
Ochs was succeeded in 1935 by the late 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger 13, the current 
publisher's father. When Mr. Sulzberger 
accepts the Hamilton Medal this fall, he 
will again be following in his father's 
footsteps. Arthur Hays Sulzberger won 
the award in 1953. 

A veteran of the U.S. Marine Corps 
in World War II and the Korean War, 
Mr. Sulzberger has spent almost all of 
his professional career with the Times, 
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first as a local reporter and foreign cor¬ 
respondent, and since 1955, primarily in 
the business and production spheres of 
operation. Under his leadership, the 
Times Company has greatly diversified 
its holdings through acquisition and ex¬ 
pansion into related communications 
businesses; the firm went public in 1969, 
but a controlling interest is still held by 
the Sulzberger family. The newspaper 
itself has seen dramatic changes in 
recent years, as production was increas¬ 
ingly automated, new features supple¬ 
ments added, and the familiar, conser¬ 
vative graphics livened up. Unchanged 
is the Times's reputation as "the 
platinum bar by which editors across 
the country measure their own news¬ 
papers," as Time put it in a cover story 
on Mr. Sulzberger in 1977. 

Mr. Sulzberger is a Life Trustee of 
Columbia University and a member of 
the John Jay Associates of Columbia 
College. He also serves as a trustee of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He 
has received honorary degrees from 
Dartmouth, Bard, and Montclair State 
Colleges. Married to the former Carol 
Fox Fuhrman, Mr. Sulzberger has four 
children and lives in New York City and 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bluegrass and Reaganomics: 

Midtown Columbia Club 
is flourishing 

It isn't exactly Iwo Jima, but when the 
Columbia flag is hoisted at 3 West 51st 
Street on October 1, hundreds of 
younger alumni will feel that they've 
established their most significant beach¬ 
head in midtown Manhattan since the 
old Columbia Club was sold to the Uni¬ 
fication Church in 1973. 

The flag will wave from the balcony 
of the Women's National Republican 
Club, across the street from Rockefeller 
Center. Since 1980, Columbia alumni 
have assembled in that building as affili¬ 
ate members of the Brown University 
Club. The desire for a full-fledged 
Columbia Club runs deep, however, 
and Columbia membership soon 
reached its permitted ceiling of 400, 
with several hundred more would-be 
members consigned to a waiting list. 

Now Columbia Club officers have 
negotiated their own lease with the 
Women's National Republican group, 
outbidding Brown for the right to add 
members and display the school colors. 
Whether Columbia will offer Brown 


College Alumni Association 
elects officers and directors 

New officers and directors of the Columbia College Alumni Association were 
elected at the annual dinner meeting on June 15 at the Faculty House: 


Officers 


2-year term < 
Laurence H. Rubinstein '60 
Robert J. Senkier '39 
Marshall B. Front '58 
Ellis Gardner '40 
Eric D. Witkin '69 
Robert B. Brown '55 
Michael A. Stone '62 
Dean C. Gamanos '65 


mding June 30, 1984 
President 
1st Vice President 
V.P.-College Fund 
V.P.-Academic Affairs 
V.P.-Student Recruitment 
V.P.-Student Affairs 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Directors 


3-year term ending June 30, 1985 


2-year term ending June 30, 1984 


William Kahn '47 James M. Beller '56 Donn Coffee '55 
Frank Partel '63 James Berick '55 
Joseph T. Carty '43 Richard Clew '53 
Frank Smith '51 James Levy '65 
William Roach '66 Kenneth Wolf '65 
Bernard Goldman '46 


1-year term ending June 30, 1983 
Richard D. Friedlander '60 
Joseph B. Russell '49 


alumni affiliate memberships, or Brown 
will choose to find other quarters, re¬ 
mains to be seen. But for now the 
Columbia leadership is ecstatic. 

'The Club hopes to boost member¬ 
ship to 600 by the first quarter of 1983," 
says William Sirico '76E, the new Club 
president. A major membership drive 
will take place soon, and will be aimed 
at alumni of all ages from several 
Columbia divisions, including the many 
alumni who joined the Princeton Club 
after the old Columbia Club closed. 
Annual rates start at $80 for younger 
alumni and top off at $200. 

Club members have access to the 
building's facilities, which include a 
library, private bar, dining room, ball 
room, private meeting rooms, and a 
solarium overlooking St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. Overnight accommodations 
are available, and signing privileges at 
other area clubs and athletic facilities 
are now being worked out. 

Having sponsored a successful series 
of events last year covering everything 
from Bluegrass music to Reaganomics, 
the Club plans an expanded program 
for this year, ranging from a "Bolshevik 
revolution night" complete with vodka 
tasting, to rock'n'roll parties and 
lectures by Columbia faculty and 
alumni. 

Eventual links with the growing 
network of Columbia clubs nationwide 
and, in the distant future, the purchase 
of a building for the Club's New York 
headquarters are under discussion. 

For now, the Columbia Club has 
secured an agreement from the Women's 
Republican Club to refurbish the bar 
and lounges, and perhaps someday the 
lobby, which is now dominated by 
American flags and stuffed elephants. 

It's too soon to tell when pachyderms 
will give way to lions, but if there's any 
doubt that it's Columbia territory, 
check the flagpole outside. "The 
Columbia Club is alive again," affirms 
Bill Sirico. 

Membership in the Club is open to 
alumni of all divisions of the University. 
Some events are open to non-members. 
For full information, schedules, mem¬ 
bership information and application 
forms, write to Robert Murphy '77, 
Membership Chairman; The Columbia 
Club of New York; 3 West 51st Street; 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Samuel L. Higginbottom '43 


Alumni Bulletins 

• New Trustee chairman: Samuel L. 
Higginbottom '43, chairman and presi¬ 
dent of Rolls-Royce, Inc., has been 
elected Chairman of the University's 
Board of Trustees, succeeding Arthur B. 
Krim '30, who stepped down upon 
reaching the mandatory retirement age 
of 72 this year. Mr. Higginbottom, the 
former president and chief operating 
officer of Eastern Air Lines, is a resident 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, and has 
been a trustee since 1978. In 1981, he 
was named an Honorary Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire for 
his contribution to Anglo-American 
relations. 

• Alumni medalists: Four College 
alumni were among this year's winners 
of the alumni medal for conspicuous 
service given by the University Alumni 
Federation. Norman H. Angell '10 of 
Baltimore, Md., Joseph T. Carty '43 of 
Riverside, Conn., Lewis Goldenheim '34 
of New York City, and Eric D. Witkin 
'69, also of New York City, received 
their awards at the Federation's Com¬ 
mencement Day luncheon on May 19th. 

• 'Older' no more: The Society of Older 
Graduates of Columbia, founded in 
1909 by alumni of the College's 49th 
Street campus, has officially changed its 
name to The Society of Columbia 
Graduates. Bernd Brecher '54, the so¬ 
ciety's president, said the decision fol¬ 
lowed a "clear-cut" vote of the member¬ 
ship. "For many years, our younger 


members had a problem with the 
name," Mr. Brecher explained. 

The society's treasurer, former Dean 
Henry S. Coleman '46 is currently 
spearheading efforts to expand member¬ 
ship, which is still limited to alumni of 
Columbia College and the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science who 
are at least 25 years beyond graduation 
and have been invited to join on the 
basis of their service to Columbia and 
professional accomplishments. The so¬ 
ciety's annual dinner and Great Teacher 
Awards presentation will take place on 
October 7. 

• Remembrance: When Louis Taxin '28 
died on March 3, his loss was keenly felt 
by many students and younger alumni. 
Mr. Taxin, the founder of Shopwell 
supermarkets, helped students set up the 
Fumald grocery in 1976, and served as a 
close advisor from that time on. 

To honor Mr. Taxin's memory, stu¬ 
dents planted a flowering magnolia tree 
on the southeast corner of Furnald 
lawn, within sight of the grocery's 
entrance. Next spring, it will be the first 
tree to flower on campus, and there are 
plans to install a plaque nearby. 'We 
lost not only a great alumnus, but a 
great friend and a great man," said 
Donald Baron '80, one of the Furnald 
grocery's original managers. 

• Alumni Trustee: Eugene H. Remmer 
'43, president of Chemtex Corporation 
and a member of the College's Board of 
Visitors, won nomination this spring for 


the post of Alumni Trustee by a general 
vote of University alumni. Mr. Remmer 
is expected to begin a six-year term fol¬ 
lowing his formal election by the board 
in October. 

The Alumni Trustee Nominating 
Committee is asking alumni to propose 
candidates for the spring 1983 election 
before October 31. Candidates must 
submit a petition with 100 signatures to 
be considered; a 500-signature petition 
guarantees a place on the ballot. Peti¬ 
tion forms and information can be ob¬ 
tained from the Alumni Federation 
office, 1100 Fairchild Center, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 10027. 

• Errata: The annual report of the 29th 
Columbia College Fund published with 
the last issue of CCT contained three 
errors. A gift in memory of John Lewis 
'74 was incorrectly identified: it was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Noah Brenner, 
P'81. Dr. and Mrs. Solomon N. Rosen- 
stein should have been among the par¬ 
ents listed on the Honor Roll for the 
29th Fund, and Dr. Raymond M. Mar¬ 
cus '39 was omitted from the list of 
active John Jay Associates. The College 
Fund regrets these errors. 

The listing of alumni fathers and sons 
in the last issue of CCT should have in¬ 
cluded Robert Adelman '52 and his son 
John, and Robert Schulman '44 of New 
Haven, Connecticut and his son Mark. 
CCT regrets the error. —i_ 


Regional clubs round-up 


• ATLANTA: There are now over 500 
Columbia alumni in the Atlanta area; to 
galvanize regional interest in alumni 
and admissions projects, area leaders 
Dr. Henry Miller '24 and Reece Bernard 
'74 staged an organizational meeting for 
the Columbia Club of Atlanta on March 
17. The evening was capped off by a 
rousing concert by the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Glee Club in Oglethorpe Uni¬ 
versity's Lupton Hall. The program 
included traditional American folk 
songs and spirituals, choral settings of 
sacred texts, sea chanteys, drinking 
songs, and of course, a selection of 
Columbia songs. 

Political science professor and Van 
Doren Award recipient Charles 
Hamilton is scheduled to speak in 
Atlanta on October 29. Dr. Miller and 


club secretary Alan Yorker '69 will 
notify alumni on details. 

• BOSTON: Some 300 members of the 
Columbia University Club of New Eng¬ 
land and club president Alan Frommer 
'57 gathered for Sunday brunch at the 
Meridien Hotel to hear Professor of 
Government Roger Hilsman speak on 
"The Strategic Military Situation Today 
and Reagan's First Statements on De¬ 
fense." Since that February 28 program, 
the New England Club has had a lobster 
bake on June 12. Also scheduled is a 
picnic in Carey Cage before the 
Harvard-Columbia football game on 
Saturday, September 18. 

• CALIFORNIA: Director of Alumni 
Affairs William Oliver '64 noted re¬ 
cently that apart from New York and 
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Dean's 

policy, 

record 

event. 


Day throngs: University Professor Louis Henkin, an authority on human rights 
was one of 18 Columbia faculty who addressed alumni on Dean's Day, April 3. A 
turnout of more than 1,000 alumni, parents, and guests participated in the annual 


Boston, more Columbia College 
students now hail from Los Angeles 
than from any city in the nation. And 
San Francisco is coming on strong. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the College's Alumni Second¬ 
ary Schools Committees in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco invited students ad¬ 
mitted to the Class of 1986 and their 
parents to welcoming parties in their 
respective areas: on April 21, Arnold 
Burk '53 held a reception in the students' 
honor at his home in Encino; on April 
25, Dr. Charles Webster '40 did the 
honors at his home in Piedmont. 

The Columbia University Alumni 
Club of San Francisco hosted a recep¬ 
tion for Professor Jane Leftwich Curry 
of the Institute for Eastern and Central 
European Studies who spoke to the 
group on the topic "Can or Should We 
Save Poland?" on April 19. Charlie 
Webster, along with Greg Van Der 
Heiden 72 (now in Saudi Arabia) 
arranged for the Metropolitan Club 
location. 

Professor of History James P. Shenton 
'49 will speak on the topic "The Long, 
Long Road from Lincoln: The Republi¬ 
can Heritage" at an October 28th alumni 
gathering. 

• CHICAGO: Chicago-area Columbia 
Club members met on April 23 at the 


Drake Hotel, where John Wood '63 GS 
and Robert Katz 75 had organized a 
dinner and reception. The guest speaker 
was Ronald C. D. Breslow, Samuel 
Latham Mitchill Professor of Chemis¬ 
try; he spoke on "The Blurred Line Be¬ 
tween Living and Non-Living," a discus¬ 
sion of the state of research in artificial 
enzymes. 

Professor of Slavic Language and Lit¬ 
erature Robert Belknap, former director 
of the Russian Institute, will speak to 
alumni at the Magic Pan in Chicago on 
October 18th. Professor Belknap will 
discuss "The Russians as a Cultural and 
Ethnic Minority in the Soviet Union." 

• CINCINNATI: Professor Breslow 
capped off his three-club speaking tour 
(Chicago and Minnesota were the 
others) with an appearance on April 25 
before an appreciative Buckeye audi¬ 
ence at Schuller's Wigwam in Cincin¬ 
nati, organized by club president 
Edmonde de Gregorio 74. In addition to 
his planned discussion on enzyme re¬ 
search, Professor Breslow spoke about 
the probable consequences of coeduca¬ 
tion at Columbia College. He chaired 
the committee which recommended to 
Dean Arnold Collery in 1981 that 
women be admitted to the College. 


• CLEVELAND: The Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club of Cleveland sponsored an 
evening with outgoing College Dean 
Arnold Collery on March 29; Dean 
Collery addressed the club on "The 
State of Columbia College in 1982." On 
September 16th, Adlai E. Stevenson 
Professor of International Relations and 
Director of the Russian Institute Mar¬ 
shall D. Shulman spoke at a dinner 
sponsored jointly by the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs and the 
Columbia Club. The man to contact for 
future Cleveland evenings is Bill Joseph 
' 68 . 

• DENVER: Professor James P. Shenton 
'49 was this year's guest speaker before 
the Columbia Club of Colorado on 
March 26 at the Wellshire Inn. Behind 
the scenes, as always, was the organiza¬ 
tional talent of club president Bernard 
Goldman '46. 

Bernie and his program committee 
have also arranged for James T. Shot- 
well Professor of Political Science 
Warner R. Schilling to speak on October 
28th. Professor Schilling is director of 
the Institute on War and Peace Studies. 

• MIAMI: One of the College's most 
popular teachers is Professor of English 
and Comparative Literature George 
Stade, whose recent first novel. Confes¬ 
sions of a Lady-Killer, has been called "a 
passionately humanistic, brilliantly 
apocalyptic novel." On April 20, Profes¬ 
sor Stade treated South Florida alumni 
and friends to a lecture on "Dracula's 
Women, or Why We Love to Hate Vam¬ 
pires," at the Omni International Hotel, 
courtesy of the Columbia University 
Club of Miami, with Dr. Peter Mill- 
heiser '57 presiding. 

• MINNESOTA: Renowned Columbia 
chemistry professor Ronald C. D. 
Breslow kicked off a three-city alumni 
speaking tour on April 22 with an 
address to the Columbia University 
Alumni Club of Minnesota, headed by 
Elliot Brebner '53. Professor Breslow 
discussed current research in artificial 
enzymes and its consequences. 

• NEW HAVEN: Head football coach 
Bob Naso is scheduled to speak to a 
group of alumni assembled by Steve 
Ronai '57 on October 14. He will discuss 
strategy for securing a victory against 
Yale on Saturday the 16th. 

• NEW ORLEANS: The Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Club of New Orleans hosted a 
reception and dinner at Delmonico's 
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Treasure from the attic: A delighted Vincent Kling 38 shares a page of 42-year-old sketch¬ 
book drawings with Mrs. Kling and other guests at a dinner given in his honor by the 
Columbia University Club of Philadelphia on May 18. The drawings, which Mr. Kling had 
not seen since 1940, had just been presented to him by retiring Professor of Architecture Jan 
Pokomy, who had saved them from their student days together at Columbia's School of 
Architecture. 


Restaurant on April 19. Special guests 
for the affair were Joseph B. Russell '49, 
the outgoing president of the Columbia 
College Alumni Association, and Pro¬ 
fessor George Stade, the novelist and 
critic. Leading the way for the Louisiana 
club was David Goldberg 75. In the 
works for the fall is an October 28 date 
for Wallace S. Sayre Professor of Politi¬ 
cal Science (and Mark Van Doren 
Award winner) Charles V. Hamilton to 
speak at a reception organized by David 
and local leaders, Mark Tessier 74 and 
Peter Title 72, in the Patio Room of the 
Commanders Palace Restaurant. 

• PHILADELPHIA: The Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Club of Philadelphia presented 
its second annual honor award to Vin¬ 
cent Kling '38 at a May 18 dinner in the 
galleria of Centre Square, a Philadel¬ 
phia landmark designed by The Kling 
Partnership, the architecture, engineer¬ 
ing and planning firm founded by Mr. 
Kling in 1946. Club president Philip S. 
Cottone '61 cited Mr. Kling's "dis¬ 
tinguished achievement in architecture, 
his contribution to our concept of city¬ 
scapes, and his dedication to Columbia 
University" in presenting the award to 
the former Columbia Trustee. Last 
year's winner was Martin Meyerson '42, 
the former president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Coming up this fall: Adjunct Profes¬ 
sor of Geological Sciences Robert Jas- 
trow '44 is due to address a gathering of 
local alumni on October 6 at the Phil¬ 
adelphia Club's new home, The Ritten- 
house Club, 1811 Walnut Street. 

• PITTSBURGH: The Pittsburgh Club 
was reunited by Bruce Nagle 70 on 
April 23 for a meeting at the Pittsburgh 
Hyatt at Chatham Center. Professor 
Jane Leftwich Curry discussed the ques¬ 
tion, "Can or Should We Save Poland?" 

Jim Berquist 76 is putting together an 
October 19th wine and cheese reception 
with honored speaker Robert Belknap, 
former director of the Russian Institute. 
Professor Belknap will discuss "The Rus¬ 
sians as a Cultural and Ethnic Minority 
in the Soviet Union." 

• PORTLAND: Local alumni met for 
cocktails and supper on April 27 at the 
Multnomah Athletic Club in a get- 
together organized by Ed Harnden '69 
and Dave Sweeney 71. Discussions 
covered recent changes on campus, 
Columbia support services for alumni, 
and plans for Portland-area organizing. 

College alumni will hear Professor of 


History James P. Shenton '49 discuss 
"The Long, Long Road from Lincoln: 
The Republican Heritage" at a dinner re¬ 
ception on October 29th. 

• SEATTLE: To welcome Seattle-area 
students admitted to the College this 
year, Columbia stalwart Dr. Stephen 
Rice '67 organized a reception at his 
home on April 27. The admissions meet¬ 
ing was preceded by a meeting of local 
alumni. Steve also hosted a picnic and 
summer sendoff for students in August. 

A dinner at Ivar Salmon's house is set 
for October 31st with featured speaker, 
historian James P. Shenton '49, who will 
discuss Lincoln and the Republican her¬ 
itage. 

• TEXAS: Columbia's stock is booming 
in the Lone Star State — to serve the 350 
Columbia alumni now living in the San 
Antonio/Austin area alone. Dr. Barry 
Beller '60, Bill Henslee '61, and Warren 
Weir '61 helped set up the new Colum¬ 
bia University Club of San Antonio this 
year. This club's premiere came on 
March 23 in the auditorium of the San 
Antonio Museum of Art, where alumni 
heard a lecture by historian James P. 
Shenton '49. On the following evening. 
Professor Shenton highlighted a recep¬ 
tion and dinner sponsored by the Co¬ 
lumbia University Club of North Texas, 
where the fort is held by club president 
Frank T. Smith, Jr. '51. After traveling 


to Denver, Professor Shenton returned 
to Texas to address the Houston Club 
on March 26 at Brennan's Restaurant, 
where Dr. Ben Cohen '65 arranged a 
reception. Professor Shenton's topic was 
"Conservatives in Power: An Erosion of 
Faith." 

The North Texas Club has frequent 
and very popular events thanks to C. 
"Gus" Katsigris '55. 

• WASHINGTON, D.C.: Associate 
College Dean Michael Rosenthal ad¬ 
dressed a luncheon sponsored by the 
Columbia College Alumni of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. on June 8 at the University 
Club; Dean Rosenthal's subject was 
"Coeducation at Columbia." Local 
alumni also threw a party on July 27 to 
welcome incoming College freshmen 
from the D.C. area and their parents; 
hospitality provided by regional leader 
Ed Leavy '64. On November 9, astrono¬ 
mer Robert Jastrow '44 is scheduled to 
speak to local area alumni. Details will 
arrive in the mail. 


For more information on regional 
clubs and programs, contact Lewis 
Thayne, 100 Hamilton Hall, New York, 
N.Y. 10027 (212) 280-5533. 

O 
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Roar Lion Roar 



Look , Ma, no splinters: 

Columbia will rebuild Baker Field 


A $3 million pledge from Lawrence A. Wien '25 kicks off the rescue effort. 


A fter years of hope and speculation, 

. Columbia has approved plans for a 
new football stadium and sports com¬ 
plex to replace the aging facilities at 
Baker Field. 

The news came at the Varsity "C" 
Club dinner on April 26, when it was 
announced that lawyer and philanthro¬ 
pist Lawrence A. Wien '25 had pledged 
$3 million toward the project, which 
will cost an estimated $10 million. Plans 
call for a 12-month construction period 
to begin at the close of the 1982 football 
season, forcing Columbia to hold its 
1983 home season elsewhere. 

The new Baker Field will feature a 
pre-cast concrete football stadium seat¬ 
ing 15,500 fans; an Olympic-quality 
synthetic track; an alumni reception 
lounge with kitchen facilities, a new 
press box atop the home stands; and 
modern rest room, concession, and 
ticket facilities. The home stands will be 
built considerably higher than the 
5,000-seat visitors' section, and will 
offer 10,500 fans a panoramic view. If 
needed, portable bleachers will accom¬ 
modate an additional 4,000 spectators. 


Also planned are a new soccer stadium 
with stands for 2,500; three new prac¬ 
tice fields; playing and locker facilities 
for women athletes; new concrete 
stands for 700 fans set into the hillside 
of Andy Coakley baseball field; and 
general re-landscaping, fencing, and 
lights. "This is a dream come to 
fruition," said A1 Paul, Columbia's 
elated Athletic Director. 

With most features of the new sta¬ 
dium firmly decided upon, two major 
possibilities are still under discussion: 
"Both lights and artificial turf are being 
strongly considered because of the 
multi-use of the stadium," explained Mr. 
Paul. "The need to furnish additional 
athletic facilities for women's athletics, a 
result of Columbia College's going co¬ 
educational in 1983, and the possibilities 
for stadium rental make such features 
important considerations," he added. 
Columbia also hopes to ease the overuse 
of South Field by holding some intra¬ 
mural events at the new Baker Field, 
and is contemplating renting the facili¬ 
ties for local championship athletic 
meets. Officials are discussing such 


ideas with local community planning 
board members. 

A1 Paul recalled the day last April 
when President Sovern called: "He said, 
'I have good news and I have bad news. 
The good news is that Larry Wien has 
pledged $3 million for a new stadium. 
The bad news is that we must have all 
the funds pledged before we can start 
building.'" A Baker Field fund-raising 
committee has been formed under the 
leadership of Columbia stalwarts 
Connie S. Maniatty '43, honorary man¬ 
aging partner of Salomon Brothers, 

Inc., and Donald J. Bainton '52, execu¬ 
tive vice president of The Continental 
Group. Both leaders pledged $250,000 
to the project at the Varsity "C" Club 
dinner. 

With the goal of stimulating major 
gifts, many "naming opportunities" are 
being offered, according to Senior De¬ 
velopment Officer William Horn, Jr., 
2,000 of the home stand seats will be of 
the more comfortable chair-backed 
variety, and will be offered on a lifetime 
basis at $10,000 each. Donors may 
endow other portions of the complex as 
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The Promised Land: The new Baker Field, at the northern tip of Manhattan Island, will be 
among the region's finest athletic facilities, say Columbia officials. Architect's model shows 
the view from the north of features including; 

• Football stadium seating 15,500 

• 8-lane, NCAA synthetic track 

• 2,500 seat soccer stadium 

• New fields for women's sports 

• Alumni reception lounge and press box atop home football stands 


A 24-man committee, including several Columbia football greats, has been formed to raise 
the Lion's share of the funds to complete the project: 

Co-Chairmen: Honorary Co-Chairmen: 

Connie S. Maniatty '43 Sid Luckman '39 

Donald J. Bainton '52 Cliff Montgomery '34 


The Committee 


John B. Armstrong '53 
Alfred J. Barabas '36 
Hugh R. K. Barber '41 
James H. Berick '55 
William V. Campbell '62 
Thomas L. Chrystie '55 
John J. Cirigliano '64 
Theodore M. Gregory 74 
Dale E. Hopp '54 
Frederick E. Lane '28 


Robert C. Linclon '49 
Charles H. Marquardt '50 
James L. Mooney '56 
Thomas W. Packard '62 
Eugene H. Remmer '43 
Eugene T. Rossides '49 
Donald P. Schenk '69 
George Starke 71 
Russell F. Warren '62 
James A. Wechsler '35 


well, but the name Baker Field will be 
kept. 

If money permits, some upgrading of 
the tennis and crew facilities is planned, 
but if fund raising falls short, a fail-back 
plan exists to build only what can be af¬ 
forded. "I would be very disappointed if 
we were forced to go to a phased con¬ 
struction plan," said Mr. Paul, "but if 
we were, I think that a new football sta¬ 
dium and the track inside of it are our 
most pressing needs." 

The 26-acre tract on which Baker 
Field stands was acquired by Columbia 
through a gift, in 1921, by the late 
George F. Baker, chairman of the First 
National Bank of New York. The 1923 
football season opened there with tem¬ 


porary stands seating 15,000. The cur¬ 
rent wooden stadium was built in 1928, 
and once accommodated 32,000 fans. 
Fifty years of weathering and dry rot 
reduced the capacity to its present 
10,000. The wrought iron gates which 
stand at Seaman Avenue and 218th 
Street were donated in 1922 by the 
Varstiy "C" Club, and will be moved, if 
possible, to the new pedestrian entrance 
at Park Terrace West and 218th Street. 
The Chrystie Field House, which will 
not be affected by the new construction, 
was built in 1950. Baker Field will con¬ 
tinue to accommodate about 1,200 cars. 

At the news of the proposed concrete 
stadium, one alumnus expressed ad¬ 
vance nostalgia for the creaking wooden 


stands. 'They do give the place a certain 
je ne sais quoi, "he mused, "Ill miss 
them." But the vast majority of Lion 
fans undoubtedly agree with A1 Paul's 
view of developments: "I, like thous¬ 
ands of others, have been waiting a long 
time for that 'eyesore' that sits up there 
to be demolished, and for Baker Field's 
facilities to be brought up to the stan¬ 
dards of the University. It is my fondest 
hope and dream that we will not be de¬ 
layed any further." 

P.K. 


Start-up in 1983: 

University moves quickly 
on women's varsity sports 

Columbia will introduce two pilot inter¬ 
collegiate teams for women in 1983, 
when they first enroll in the College. 
Within five years, Athletic Director A1 
Paul said, the University should be able 
to develop a full varsity program for 
women. 

"We have benefited from the experi¬ 
ence of other Ivy schools, all of whom 
developed women's programs ahead of 
us. In most cases, they needed six or 
seven years to get under way. I think 
we should be able to do it in five years," 
Mr. Paul said. 

Fencing and swimming will be the 
first women's varsities at Columbia; 
current head coaches George Kolom- 
batovich and Don Galluzzi will super¬ 
vise both men and women athletes with 
the help of associate coaches. In 1984, 
Mr. Paul hopes to add several more 
teams to the women's program. 

All universities receiving Federal 
grants are obligated under Title IX of 
the Federal education amendments of 
1972 to provide equality of opportunity 
and facilities for men and women in all 
educational programs. For many large 
universities this has meant a multi¬ 
million dollar investment to equalize 
athletic offerings that had been heavily 
tilted towards the men's side. 

According to Mr. Paul, the women's 
programs in the Ivy League have cost 
those schools on the order of $500,000 
to $600,000 a year. Estimates for a Co¬ 
lumbia program are being kept confi¬ 
dential now, but an equivalent expendi¬ 
ture would make athletics by far the 
most expensive cost related to the Uni¬ 
versity's decision to admit women to the 
College. Mr. Paul emphasizes, however, 
that Columbia's "athletic philosophy" 
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Scoring threat: Wide receiver Bill Reggio is often the target of quarterback John Witkowski's passes, as the Lions take to the air this fall. 


would lead it to develop extensive 
women's programs independent of Title 
IX. 

"As an athletic administrator, I think, 
aside from any consideration of the 
legal implications, that it would be our 
desire to develop a sound, competitive, 
professionally managed program to pro¬ 
vide women with the best we can pro¬ 
vide," he said. 

Two potentially controversial areas 
remain for Columbia to grapple with. 
One is the relationship of Columbia 
athletics with Barnard College, which 
already has a women's varsity program 
and has fielded teams in Ivy League 
competition. Barnard and Columbia 
officials are now exploring various al¬ 
ternatives by which the schools can 
avoid contradictions in their athletic 
policies. Dean Pollack, who has been 
actively involved in the discussions, has 
emphasized his desire to see the Univer¬ 
sity make the most rational use of scarce 
resources as well as to maximize the op¬ 
portunities afforded to athletes at the 
College, the Engineering School, and 
Barnard. 

An even cloudier issue for intercol¬ 
legiate athletics is the long term effect 
on men's sports at Columbia. A1 Paul 
has pledged to do all that he can "to see 
that men's teams remain on the same 


level, and higher, than they are now." 
The level is higher than many realize: 
Columbia's men had their most success¬ 
ful year ever in formal competition 
against Ivy League opponents in 
1981-82, posting a .598 winning per¬ 
centage which included league cham¬ 
pionships in soccer and wrestling and 
second-place finishes in basketball and 
fencing. "These results are no accident," 
Mr. Paul observed. "When we moved 
from the bottom to near the top several 
years ago, we surprised some people. 
The fact that we have been able to 
maintain that level is a tribute to the 
dedication of our coaches and athletes 
and to the strong support we receive 
from the University administration and 
our alumni." 

The problem now may become one of 
numbers: since the College will keep its 
enrollment stable, at least for now, 
there will perforce be a smaller pool of 
men from which to draw athletic teams 
— and the College is already the smallest 
school in the Ivy League. Some have 
argued that the quality of the student- 
athletes admitted is a more important 
consideration than the sheer quantity. 
Another possibility, purely conjectural 
at this stage, is the eventual expansion 
of the College and Engineering student 
body. Officials say such a move would 


probably require the construction of a 
new dormitory, and would have to be 
preceded by a careful study of the im¬ 
pact on Columbia's faculty, academic 
facilities, and financial aid programs. 
College admissions projections suggest 
that an expansion could now be accom¬ 
plished without sacrificing academic 
standards for admission. 

J.C.K. 


The gap widens: 

NCAA 'demotion' dismays 
Ivy League presidents 

The National Collegiate Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation voted earlier this year to adopt 
new criteria for membership in its major 
football grouping. Division I-A, in a de¬ 
cision which effectively forced the Ivy 
League to move down a notch to Divi¬ 
sion I-AA. The new requirements call 
for either stadium seating capacity of 
30,000 or average home football atten¬ 
dance of more than 17,000 per game — 
larger than even the new Baker Field 
plans provide for. Of the eight Ivy 
schools, only Yale fully measured up to 
the new guidelines, and the league de¬ 
cided to compete together in the lower 
division. 

The NCAA decision has been widely 
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interpreted as an effort to appease the 
major football schools, which had 
formed a rump organization to nego¬ 
tiate television contracts independent of 
the NCAA. And while the re-classifica¬ 
tion may finally affect nothing more 
than the prestige of Ivy League competi¬ 
tion, administrators around the league 
have expressed dismay over the change 
in NCAA priorities, which they see as 
having drifted away from the educa¬ 
tional concepts embodied in the NCAA 
constitution. In a statement on behalf of 
the eight Ivy League presidents at the 
NCAA annual convention this year. 
Brown University president Howard 
F. Swearer said that the new rules 
created "serious doubts as to the con¬ 
tinuing viability of this Association's 
stated resolve to 'retain a clear line of 
demarcation between college athletics 
and professional sports.'" 

"We are concerned that the gap be¬ 
tween the policies of the Ivy League and 
the NCAA continues to widen," Dr. 
Swearer added. "And we are disap¬ 
pointed that even the latest public issues 
that have confronted intercollegiate 
athletics — and thus the integrity of our 
educational institutions, which con¬ 
stantly seek public good will and under¬ 
standing — have not strengthened [the 
NCAA's] resolve to pursue the original 
goals of this Association." College 
athletics has recently seen a plague of 
abuses, ranging from recruiting viola¬ 
tions and under-the-table payments to 
forged academic transcripts, game 
fixing, and instances of violent crime. 

Columbia Athletic Director Al Paul 
affirmed that he wants the Ivy League 
to remain in the NCAA despite the 
growing philosophical differences. He 
felt that "an accommodation could and 
should have been worked out" between 
the major football powers, with their 
pressing need for television revenue to 
fund multi-million dollar football pro¬ 
grams, and the Ivy League, which for¬ 
bids athletic scholarships, freshman par¬ 
ticipation in varsity football, spring 
football practice, and post-season bowl 
play. The Ivy-NCAA rift has been 
apparent for some time, however, not¬ 
withstanding the Ivy League's rich foot¬ 
ball tradition and the league's instru¬ 
mental role in founding the NCAA in 
1905. 

The first American football game 
was played in 1869 by Princeton and 
Rutgers; the Ivy schools quickly 
adopted the sport and provided many 
of its early heroes. Today, the finest Ivy 


players continue to attain professional 
glory, but the league itself has increas¬ 
ingly emphasized its support of com¬ 
petitive and recreational opportunities 
for a large cross-section of students. Dr. 
Swearer pointed out that the Ivy 
schools spend $2 million to $5 million 
annually to operate athletic programs 
which enable 1,000 to 1,500 students to 
participate in intercollegiate sports on 
each campus. The league's commitment 
to football and other sports, when re¬ 
lated to enrollment, "is unmatched by 
any other NCAA conference," he said. 
The latest edition of the National Direc¬ 
tory of College Athletics indicates that 
some large football schools such as 
Texas and Alabama are supporting only 
eight men's intercollegiate teams; 
Columbia sponsors 14, which is low for 
the league. 

The Ivy League has nonetheless been 
accused of self-righteous elitism and 
lack of realism. Penn State football 
coach Joe Paterno, himself a Brown 
alumnus, said the league has lost touch 
with "the real world of football." In an 
editorial. The New York Daily News 
picked up on Mr. Paterno's remarks, 
saying, "Now that we have that point 
clear, perhaps someone will tell us 
where the NCAA and its perennial 
football powers fit into 'the real world 
of education.'" 


Best of an era: 

Bradley, McMillian and 
Forte top Ivy cage poll 

United States Senator Bill Bradley 
(Princeton '65) dominated a recent poll 
of experts to select the Ivy Player of the 
Era and the Silver Anniversary all-star 
basketball team. The panel of 38 sports- 
writers, broadcasters, coaches and ad¬ 
ministrators honored players who per¬ 
formed during the first 25 years of 
formal Ivy League competition, from 
1956 to 1981. 

Bradley, who led Princeton to three 
league titles, was a unanimous first- 
team selection and a near-unanimous 
choice as the era's top player. Also 
named to the first team were two out¬ 
standing Lion athletes who finished 
second and third in the individual vot¬ 
ing—Jim McMillian 70 and Chet Forte 
'57. McMillian led Columbia to its last 
Ivy championship, in 1967-68, when the 
team's 23-5 record also earned it a sixth- 
place ranking in the nation. Forte was 
named as college basketball's player of 
the year in 1957, beating out such 
slouches as Wilt Chamberlain and Elgin 
Baylor. 

Rounding out the Silver Anniversary 
first team were: Geoff Petrie (Princeton 
70), Rudy LaRusso (Dartmouth '59), 
Corky Calhoun (Penn 72), Ron Haigler 



Midfield talent: Sophomore Amr Aly has returned from a year on the U. S. Youth Team to 
help Columbia's quest for a 5th straight Ivy title. 
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Ivy Legends: Emmy award-winning producer Chet Forte '57 (above), in his Monday Night 
Football command post; Jim McMillian '70 (right) during his NBA All-Star days. 


(Penn 75), John Lee (Yale '58), Brian 
Taylor (Princeton 72), and Mike Cin- 
giser (Brown '62). Columbia's Alton 
Byrd 79 narrowly missed first-team 
honors, and was joined on the second 
team by Heyward Dotson 70. Earning 
honorable mention was Dave Newmark 
' 68 . 

Of the total of 26 players honored, 
Penn had the leading number, with 
nine, followed by Princeton (8), Colum¬ 
bia (5), Yale (2) and Dartmouth and 
Brown, with one each. As a footnote. 
New York basketball partisans noted 
proudly that nine of the All-Ivy greats 
grew up in New York City, with six 
from Brooklyn alone. 


Sports Bulletins 

• Top coaches: Two Columbia coaches 
were recognized by their colleagues 
earlier this year: Ron Russo, who has 
guided the wrestling team to two 
straight Ivy championships, was named 
the New York State Coach of the Year 
by the state's College Wrestling Coaches 
Association; and basketball coach 
Buddy Mahar was named District II 
Coach of the Year after the Lions cata¬ 
pulted to a second-place tie in the Ivy 
League. 

• Lion honors: Outstanding individual 
performances in winter and spring com¬ 
petition were almost too numerous to 


list this year. Among the highlights . . . 

All-America honors to fencers Viktor 
Altschul (1st team) and Bentley Storm 
(honorable mention) for leading 
Columbia to 4th place in the 
NCAA's.... A squeaker of an Ivy 
wrestling championship, led by All- 
America Dave Galdi, joined in the All- 
East rankings by Dan Pepin and Joe 
Rabin; on the All-Ivy squad, the above 
were joined by Dave Hamer (1st team), 
Ed Gaudreau (2nd team); Andy Barth, 
Bob Jaeckel, Vince Marino and Jeff 
Roylance (all h.m.).. .sophomore 
Rabin's 3.9 grade point average earned 
him Columbia's top student athlete 
award, the Eisenhower Watch.... 

Basketball's exciting 2nd-place finish 
was paced by All-Ivy guards Darren 
Burnett (1st team) and Richie Gordon 

(h.m.)-Tony Corbisiero earned All- 

America recognition in two swimming 
events, but Iron Man Lincoln Djang 
also won nation-wide admiration for his 
February 17 exploits against Monmouth 
College; the senior captain from Las 
Cruces, N.M. swam in all 11 events (8 
unofficially) and took 3 firsts, 3 
seconds, and 2 thirds.... 

In spring action... Heavyweight crew 
standouts Mike Cataldo and Stephen 
Huntley-Robertson were named the 
United States Pre-Elite Team_Fresh¬ 

man sprinter Jimmy Henderson ran Co¬ 
lumbia's fastest 100-meter dash (10.5 
seconds) since Olympian Ben Johnson 
'37.... The Lion baseball team batted an 
amazing .321 for the year, but it was 


pitcher Kurt Lundgren who earned All- 
Eastern League and All-Ivy 1st team 
honors.... Other stars included John 
McGivney and Frank Antonelli (both 
2nd team All-Ivy), Gene Larkin and 
Mark Wasik (h.m.), and Doug Softy, 

who went 8-2 on the mound_Frank 

Antonelli must have read the pre-season 
baseball press guide blurb — "must im¬ 
prove at bat if he is to remain in line-up" 
... he led the team with an even .400 
batting average and lashed 52 hits, 
breaking a five-year old record held by 
Lion immortal Harry Bauld 77. __ 


Limited Edition 

Columbia Athletic Department 
Lion Tie 

This beautiful, custom-designed Lion tie is 
available now. Perfect for gifts or your personal 
use, the tie is a blend of 80% silk and 20% 
polyester. Each tie costs $18.50, plus $1.50 for 
postage and handling, with part of the cost 
going to support Columbia athletics. Order 
yours today on the form below. 


Please send me_Columbia Athletic 

Department Lion Ties. For each I have 
enclosed $18.50 plus $1.50 for postage and 
handling ($20.00 total). Make checks payable to 
Columbia University and sent to: Lion Tie, 
c/o Al Paul, Director of Athletics, Dodge 
Physical Fitness Center, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 10027. 

Name_ 

Address_Apt. No._ 

City_State_Zip_ 

Total Amount Enclosed $_ 
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Illustration from Jean de Vignay's 1504 French translation of Jacobus de Cessolis's 13th century treatise on 
chess. From A Picture History of Chess by Fred Wilson (New York: Dover Publications, 1981), courtesy of 
the author and publisher. 


Chess at Columbia: 

The Real 
Sport of 

Kings 

Tournament chess is a sport , 
argues the author, and 
Columbia's most successful 
one , at that. 

by Leonard Cassuto '81 

A natoly Karpov is one of the world's 
xJLgreatest living sportsmen. He 
doesn't swing a racquet or throw a ball. 
He doesn't even wear a uniform. 

Karpov is the World Chess Champion, 
but few Americans have ever heard of 
him. Fewer still would consider the 
Soviet grandmaster a true athlete, or 
chess a true sport. You won't see a chess 
master touting Lite beer on American 
television. 

Chess has defied categorization since 
its beginning in Persia more than one 
thousand years ago. Some have treated 
it as a science, attempting to systematize 
it; some consider it an art because it can 
support strategic and tactical concep¬ 
tions of great beauty. And of course it is 
one of the purest examples of competi¬ 
tion between individuals: two armies of 
equal strength battling without the in¬ 
trusion of the element of chance. 

Two things prevent competitive chess 
from enjoying "true sport" status in 
America, or at Columbia: limited spec¬ 
tator appeal, and its reputation as a 
game requiring no phyical conditioning. 
The latter is a common misconception. 
In a tournament-length match, single 
playing sessions can last as long as five 
hours. It is a grueling test of body and 
mind — one slip can be fatal. To endure 
such an ordeal, one must be in top 
physical shape. Like other athletes, all 
of the world's finest chess players have 
daily regimens. As a sport, however, 
tournament chess still ranks somewhere 
between trout fishing and transcenden¬ 
tal meditation in the popular mind. 


Lenny Cassuto, chess team captain from 
1978 to 1980, is now studying literature 
at Harvard. 


No surprise, then, that even rabid 
Columbia sports fans are unaware of 
Columbia's brilliant record in collegiate 
chess over the past 90 years. It has won 
more national titles than any American 
university (a distinction shared with the 
University of Chicago), and has in 
recent years been a regular finisher in 
the nation's top five. Records show that 
the Columbia chess team combines the 
longest tradition of success in the his¬ 
tory of intercollegiate chess competition 
with recent excellence unmatched by 
any other Columbia team. 


Organized chess in the U.S. dates 
back to the 1840's; Columbia began 
intercollegiate competition in 1892, with 
the formation of the Columbia-Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton League (CHYP). Over 
the years, some of the world's finest 
players attended Columbia. Chief 
among them was the legendary Jose 
Raul Capablanca TOE, world champion 
from 1921 to 1927, who played for 
Columbia in 1907. Along with Alex¬ 
ander Alekhine and Bobby Fischer, 
Capablanca is considered one of the 
three greatest chess players of all time; 
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The legendary Capablanca: Jose Raul Capablanca, considered by some the greatest chess 
player of all time, played for Columbia in 1907. Shown above giving a simultaneous exhibi¬ 
tion in Germany in 1928, Capablanca was a hero in his native Cuba, which issued a com¬ 
memorative postal series in his honor in 1951. 


he is the only world champion to have 
played for an American college team. 
Still revered for the elegance and pre¬ 
cision of his play, Capablanca was a 
child prodigy whose gift, had already 
been long in evidence when he entered 
Columbia. "He was very stuck up, very 
egotistical, but he was a wizard," re¬ 
members Louis J. Wolff '08, the captain 
of the 1907 chess team. "Capablanca's 
play was straight from heaven on the 
chessboard." 

Capablanca actually failed to qualify 
for the team in 1908 for academic 
reasons, and he eventually left school. 
But Columbia's success in the CHYP 
league outlived his short stay. The end 
of the league in 1924 is itself a tribute to 
Columbia's excellence: after having won 
the title for an unprecedented tenth 
straight year, Columbia was virtually 
thrown out of the league. Officially, the 
other three schools disbanded the league 
and then re-formed it without Colum¬ 
bia. The effect, of course, was that of 
simple expulsion. Of the 33 years the 
CHYP was in existence, Columbia had 
finished first 19 times. Closest was Har¬ 
vard, with nine. 

Because of poor record-keeping, it 
isn't clear how Columbia fared in the 
fragmented intercollegiate chess scene of 
the '30s and '40s. The Second World 
War curtailed chess activity consider¬ 
ably throughout the country. But when 
the Intercollegiate Chess League of 
America was formed in 1945, Columbia 
rose again, and won national champion¬ 
ships in 1951 and 1953. 

The chess renaissance of the early '50s 
was led by Eliot Hearst and James Sher- 
win (both of the class of 1953), who had 


earlier been teammates at Stuyvesant 
High School in Manhattan. Hearst and 
Sherwin inherited a well-organized Co¬ 
lumbia chess club, thanks largely to the 
work of Walter Shipman '49, now a 
noted national master. Then housed in a 
cramped room on the fourth floor of 
John Jay, the club was, in Sherwin's 
words, "a circus," with constant blitz 
chess activity (in which moves must be 
made instantaneously) and "pieces fly¬ 
ing everywhere." "Local masters would 
come by," Hearst remembers. "We used 
to spot Bobby Fischer a rook when he 
was 11 or 12 years old." Says Sherwin: 
"We were crazy for chess in those days." 

Except for a mutually-agreed-upon 
draw with archrival N.Y.U., (each team 
was afraid to spoil its record), Columbia 
won every one of its matches during the 
spirited Hearst-Sherwin period. Both 
players enjoyed distinguished careers in 
chess after graduation: Sherwin, now an 
executive vice president of the GAF cor¬ 
poration, later earned the International 
Master title (the only higher rank is In¬ 
ternational Grandmaster), and is cur¬ 
rently the president of the American 
Chess Foundation; Hearst, a professor 
of psychology at Indiana University, 
has served as vice president of the U.S. 
Chess Federation, and was a senior 
master for years before retiring from 
active play. (Karl Burger '54, longtime 
third board behind Hearst and Sherwin, 
also became an International Master 
and remains active.) 

The team remained fairly strong into 
the late '50s, and won the national title 
once again in 1960. Twin masters Leslie 
and Robin Ault '62 anchored that team 
with Michael Valvo '64E, who later 



Championship form: Chess team captain 
Eliot Hearst '53, competing in the 1950-51 
U.S. Intercollegiate League Tournament, 
won by Columbia. Observing is Louis ]. 
Wolff '08, a former teammate of Capa¬ 
blanca. 


became an International Master, on 
third board. 

Columbia won its last national chess 
title in 1971. Led by Sal Matera '72, now 
an International Master, Columbia de¬ 
feated all of the favorites to clinch at 
least a tie for first with a round to go in 
the tournament. "We probably would 
have won the last round if we had 
chosen to play it," remembers Matera, 
"but a monster snowstorm was starting, 
so we drew our match quickly to guar¬ 
antee a clear first place and grabbed the 
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"Unless you grab 



Letters from high school seniors to the 
College admissions office vary in tone, tactic, 
and temperament. Some are downright hilarious. 


next plane out of Toronto." Columbia's 
win, accomplished in a strong field, 
drew national coverage from a chess 
network that had greatly swelled due to 
the success of Bobby Fischer. "We were 
the most successful team at Columbia in 
those lean years," Matera notes. 

After Matera left, those lean years 
overtook the chess team as well. But 
fortunes improved when Soviet emigre 
Sergey Kudrin '81 entered the College in 
1977. "He just came into the chess club 
one evening and started crushing every¬ 
body," recalls Terry Newton '78, club 
president at the time. Led by Kudrin, 
Columbia tied for second place na¬ 
tionally in 1977. In 1978 and 1979, they 
tied for fourth, and in 1980, they 
finished fifth. Kudrin, an International 
Master by the time he graduated, per¬ 
formed brilliantly but the national title 
proved elusive. Shi-Ling Hsu '83E, the 
current club president and a former 
teammate of Kudrin's, said recently, 
"Sergey made us contenders, but college 
chess is much stronger than it was 
twenty years ago. Kids who became in¬ 
terested in chess during the Fischer 
boom are in college now. A team needs 
more than one master these days. Still, 
four straight top-five finishes are 
nothing to be ashamed of. I just wish 
people would notice us," Hsu added, 
"because it's a problem raising money 
when nobody's aware." 

Financial problems have vexed the 
chess team for some years. The team 
has depended in recent years on the 
generosity of Dean Collery and a share 
of the student activities budget in order 
to travel, however austerely, to national 
competitions. (In a strategic move 
worthy of a good chess club, the Co¬ 
lumbia team saved money by persuad¬ 
ing officials to hold the national 
championships in New York last year.) 
This year's tournament will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio in December, and 
team members expect to pay a large 
share of their own expenses, as always. 
"We live like Spartans when we play," 
says Hsu. "Not at all what one would 
expect of a nationally ranked team." 

Without secure administrative sup¬ 
port or a recruiting program, the team 
scans each freshman class list for 
potential masters. "All we can offer is 
the promise of a Columbia education 
and a life in New York City," says Hsu. 
"We just hope that good players will 
come." 

Fortunately, they keep coming. 

o 


compiled by Dan Carlinsky '65 


A round the College admissions of- 
l fice, the fall is an exceedingly 
busy time. Files begin to bulge with 
grade transcripts and recommendations 
from favorite teachers, rosy-cheeked 
high schoolers pop in for interviews, 
and the value of college board scores is 
hotly debated. 

Then there's the mail. 

The College admissions director and 
his assistants get lots of letters. Each 
day's sack brings a hill of requests for 
course catalogues and application 
forms, scholarship information and 
interview appointments. Pretty routine 
stuff, most of it: "Dear Sir, Please send 
a catalogue and application ..." 

But mixed in, now and then, is an 
occasional gem — the unexpected, far- 
out letter that brings a laugh. 
Sometimes it's a kid trying to stand out 
from the crowd; sometimes it's a kid 
who doesn't know how funny he's 
being. 


In the yearly avalanche of admissions 
mail, these letters are welcome gifts, 
and some of the College admissions 
folks have collected them over the 
years. Here are some of their favorites. 

Dear Columbia: 

As one of the top seniors in my high 
school, I would like to apply to Colum¬ 
bia College. Therefore, it is for your 
convenience and benefit that I ask you 
not to hesitate to send me the forms for 
application. 

Yours truly. 

Dear Director of Admissions: 

Here I am, the liveliest senior, the 
most well-informed teenager and the 


Dan Carlinsky has two books coming 
out this fall: Celebrity Yearbook, an 
album of school photos of famous 
people, will be published by Price/ 
Stem/Sloan, and Harper & Row will 
publish his anthology, College Humor. 
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ablest student that has ever come out of 
my school (so far). And yet you have 
not jumped at the unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunity of enrolling me. I can probably 
do anything at college and do it better 
than anyone else. 

Now this is positively your last 
chance to register me. Unless you grab 
me right away, I will go elsewhere and 
leave your educational institution flat 
on its back right now, when it has a 
chance to improve its student body by 
accepting me. Your whole life hereafter 
will be one of vast, surging regret. 

Sincerely yours, 
P.S. I would have written you sooner, 
but I've been busy working on my 
novel, which is to be published in June. 

I am one of the few teenage novelists in 
America. 

Office of Admissions 

Columbia College 

Dear Office: ... No! I mean. 

Dear Sirs: 

Could I please obtain from you an 
application form and a catalogue? 
Pardon my error above, but I'm sure 
your director of admissions doesn't sit 
there all day mailing out applications, 
and I am not familiar enough with your 
office staff to call you each by name. 

Sincerely yours, 
(whoever you are). 

Dear Sir: 

Relating the postmark of this letter to 
your admission deadline may not indi¬ 
cate a tendency towards punctuality, 
but its presumption should demonstrate 
a genuine desire for admissions material 
and clemency as far as the deadline 
goes. 

If after that beautiful prose I am 
ineligible, that will deflate my ego un¬ 
bearably. For the sake of information, 
admission to Columbia would serve not 
the purposes of a frustrated Thomas 
Wolfe, but rather the entirely dissimilar 
objectives of a frustrated interdisciplin¬ 
ary social scientist. 

Verbosely, 

Dear Mr. Director, 

I have always dreamed of attending 
Columbia. Unfortunately I just looked 
in your catalogue and saw the prices of 
your school which totally surprised me. 

I would like to study music and 
maybe also English. I have written a 
play called "Orphan Boy" and also four 
songs. 

Since I can't afford your college, I 


thought that maybe if I send you two of 
my songs which I have composed, if 
you like them I will give them to you in 
return for a full paid course at Colum¬ 
bia concerning all expenses. 

Yours hopefully, 

To the Admissions Office: 

I did want to go to Columbia, but it's 
too expensive. Please send me the name 
of a college that is similar to yours but 
cheaper. Much cheaper. 

Very truly yours. 


Dear Columbia, 

It is as if I am standing in a large cor¬ 
ridor, surrounded by nameless faces. I 
speak at times to the faces, but there is 
no exchange. Sometimes I scream, but 
there is nothing other than the occa¬ 
sional lift of an eyebrow. The barrier 
that separates us is transparent, an 
invisible shield. 

So I seek people. I want people to 
surround me, to belong to an intellec¬ 
tual community. 

I want out my college. Please send me 
an application so that I may transfer to 
Columbia. 

Yours, 

To the Administrative 
Head of Admissions: 

I am writing this letter, for I feel that 
a written letter from a live being is more 
realistic than a letter written from a cold 
inanimate typewriter. I also feel that a 
written, personal letter is much like a 
private, personal conversation. It en¬ 
ables the other to understand the indi¬ 
vidual more better, and with more con¬ 
scious feeling. 

Enough of philosophy and to the 
reason of why I write to you ... Kindly 
send me an application to your college. 

I also request a little information about 
your college, but please no brochures, 
unless deemed absolutely necessary. I 
feel a non-Xeroxed, written letter will 
suffice. If not a written letter, then may¬ 
be a phone call. 

I would also like to talk to someone 
from your institution, preferably you. I 
would like to talk not as a salesman to 
client or as patriarch to infant, but as 
person to person. If I lay it on the line, I 
believe you would do the same. 

Sincerely, 


My dear sir, 

I am sure that Columbia highly 
values its reputation as an "exclusive" 
private school. There are many reasons 


for this pride and you have every right 
to be a discriminating institution. How¬ 
ever, exclusiveness, like anything else, 
can become a vice if carried to excess. 

This is the third letter I have written 
to you asking for an application, with 
no results. You must recognize that it is 
becoming rather tedious for you to con¬ 
tinue to have to read my letters. 

Allow me to suggest a solution: that 
you send me an application for admis¬ 
sion. In doing so you would mollify me, 
and you would also be able to devote 
the few minutes you spend grumbling 
each time you get a letter from me to 
pursuits more in line with your impor¬ 
tant position. 

Sincerely, 

A s if such letters weren't enough, Co¬ 
lumbia asks its applicants to write 
a short essay, which may be a mistake, 
since that means its admissions people 
have to read them. Here's your dessert: 
a handful of quick excerpts from essays 
by prospective freshmen: 

The first seven years of my education 
were rather dull, filled with learning 
and discovering new things.... 

I can now fully appreciate the benefits 
I have received from my prep school. In 
addition to the fact that it is one of the 
finest preparatory schools in the 
country in respect to its acedemic ex- 
celance.... 

I spent most of last summer caring for 
my nephrectomized cat.... 

I worked as a stock boy for coolie 
wages.... 

I detest work.... 

I am 19 years old but I feel as though 
I was only born last year. Where have I 
been all these years? 

Interesting details: I sing and write 
contemporary folk music and am par¬ 
ticularly interested in all facets of the 
theater. Otherwise I'm dull.... 

I spent 13 years in Casablanca. There 
I received a French education, and I 
went the French way, which is ex¬ 
tremely enjoyable.... 

You ask why I want to attend college. 
The main reason is that I can't wait to 
leave home.... 

Which of these teenage writers made 
it into the freshman class? The admis¬ 
sions office isn't saying. 

o 





Simon and Schuster remembered: The papers of the late Max Lincoln Schuster '17 (right, in a 
1948 photo with partner Richard L. Simon 20) were displayed in a Low Library exhibit this 
spring entitled "M. Lincoln Schuster and the Inner Sanctum at Simon & Schuster." Culled 
from 46,000 papers and 30,000 volumes given to Columbia over the last decade by Mr. 
Schuster's family and estate, the exhibit included a famous 1923 memo which presaged the 
publishing philosophy of Simon & Schuster: "Publish good books and only good books. 
Widen markets through lower prices, better merchandising, better advertising, better 
publicity, better publication. . . . Publish new titles and reprint series of titles of widest and 
most persistent appeal. Consider experiment of publishing at two different prices, for paper¬ 
back reprints and cloth books. ..." 


Bookshelf 


Pitt and Fox by Preston W. Slosson '12. 
Historical study of two leading political 
rivals in 18th century England — the 
younger William Pitt and Charles James 
Fox, (George Wahr Publishing, $5.95, 
paper). 

From The Dark Tower: Afro-American 
Writers 1900-1960 by Arthur P. Davis 
'27. Survey of twenty-eight major black 
writers by a scholar who knew and ob¬ 
served most of them, (Howard Univer¬ 
sity Press, $7.95, paper). 

The Book Known as Q: A Considera¬ 
tion of Shakespeare's Sonnets by Robert 
Giroux '36. Why was the 1609 quarto 
volume "met with silence"? — literary 
sleuthing by the noted publisher, 
(Atheneum, $17.95). 

circus and water water by Robert Lax 
38. Two books of poems in English, 
German, and French, with photographs 
by Bernhard Moosbrugger, (Pendo- 
verlag, Zurich). 

Paddy's Lament by Thomas Gallagher 
'41. In-depth indictment of British mal¬ 
feasance during the great Irish famine of 
1846-47, shedding light on the current 
crisis in Northern Ireland, (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, $14.95). 

Nineteenth Century New York in Rare 
Photographic Views, edited by Frede¬ 
rick S. Lightfoot '41. 150 images of New 
York between 1860 and 1900, many 
from the state-of-the-art stereographs of 
Edward and Henry Anthony, (Dover, 
$6.95, paper). 

Greed is Not Enough: Reaganomics by 
Robert Lekachman '42. The leading 
economist criticizes current government 
policy and assumptions, (Pantheon, 
$13.50). 

The Enchanted Loom: Mind in the 
Universe by Robert Jastrow '44, Adjunct 
Professor of Geologic Sciences. The 
evolution of, and prospects for, human 
intelligence, (Simon & Schuster, 

$13.95). 

Suicide in America by Herbert Hendin 
'45. Who commits suicide, and why? 
The noted psychiatrist and author 
examines personal and social factors, 
(W.W. Norton, $16.95). 


Lamprey's Legacy by Richard Shaw '46. 
The death of a wealthy TV producer 
sparks a search for his missing heir — 
novel, (Beaufort Books, $13.95). 

Family by Herbert Gold '48. Novel of 
an immigrant clan, (Arbor House, 
$11.95). 

Why We Were in Vietnam by Norman 
Podhoretz '50. Revising conventional 
interpretations, the editor of Com¬ 
mentary argues that American interven¬ 
tion was an act of political idealism, 
(Simon & Schuster, $13.50). 

String Too Short To Be Saved by 
Donald Hall '55. Autobiographical 
stories about a New England boyhood, 
(Nonpareil Books/David R. Godine, 
$6.95, paper). 

When Bad Things Happen to Good 
People by Harold S. Kushner '55. The 
Massachusetts rabbi's best-selling reflec¬ 
tions on religion and personal tragedy, 
(Schocken, $10.95). 

Under the Apple Tree by Dan Wake¬ 
field '55. World War II America and a 
young boy's coming of age — novel, 
(Delacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence, 
$13.95). 


The Adventurer: The Fate of Adventure 
in the Western World by Paul Zweig 
'56. The evolving role of the adventurer 
in literature and society from Homer to 
Mailer, (Princeton University Press, 
$5.95, paper). 

Panna Maria by Jerome Charyn '59. 
Turn-of-the-century tale of Hell's 
Kitchen, (Arbor House/Priam Books, 
$9.50, paper). 

Titian: His World and His Legacy, 

edited by David Rosand '59, Professor 
of Art History. Seven authors examine 
Titian's Venice, (Columbia University 
Press, $45). 

Modern Industrial Cities: History, 
Policy and Survival, edited by Bruce M. 
Stave '59. Articles and commentary on 
urban issues, (Sage Publications, $20, 
cloth, $9.95, paper). 

Eighteenth-Century Europe, Tradition 
and Progress 1715-1789 by Isser Woloch 
'59 Professor of History. Social, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural history of the ancien 
regime, (W.W. Norton, $6.95, paper). 

The Rise and Fall of the Political Press 
in Britain: The Nineteenth Century by 

Stephen E. Koss '62, Professor of His- 
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tory. The relationship of newspapermen 
and politicians in the Victorian age, 
(University of North Carolina Press, 
$29). 

Ken Kesey by Barry Leeds 62. Critical 
biography of the author of One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest, (Frederick 
Ungar, $10.95). 

American Intervention in Greece, 
1943-1949 by Lawrence S. Wittner '62. 
How U.S. policymakers misjudged the 
nature of Greece's leftist movement of 
the 1940's, (Columbia University Press, 
$19.95). 

The Plays of David Garrick, edited by 
Gerald M. Berkowitz '63. Comprehen¬ 
sive collection of the British dramatist's 
works, (Garland Publishing, 4 volumes, 
$50 each). 

David Garrick and David Garrick: A 
Reference Guide by Gerald M. 

Berkowitz '63. Biography and bibliog¬ 
raphy of the famed 18th-century actor 
and playwright, (G.K. Hall, $34 each). 

Contemporary Philosophy of Religion, 
edited by Steven M. Cahn '63 and 
David Shatz. 21 essays on widely 
ranging topics, including free will, 
ritual, and conflicting claims of world 
religions, (Oxford University Press, 
$8.95, paper). 

Billy's Army, by Nicholas Babcock 
(Tom Lewis 63). Political suspense 
novel by the author of Rooftops, 
(Atheneum, $14.95). 

Take Five by D. Keith Mano 63. From 
last page to first, a novel of mythic pro¬ 
portions, (Doubleday, $17.95). 

Bachelorhood: Tales of the Metropolis 

by Phillip Lopate 64. "Essays, memoirs, 
nostalgic diatribes, vignettes and poems 
about being unmarried in the big city," 
(Little, Brown, $13.95). 

'Ludes: A Ballad of the Drug and the 
Dream by Benjamin Stein 66. A model 
Southern California couple ruined by 
drug dependency, (St. Martin's Press, 
$12.95). 

Home-Style Cooking on Third Avenue 

by John Elsberg '67. "and O/how he 
loved his tenderness/when he touched 
her" —poems, (White Ewe Press, $8.95). 

Dream Team by Lewis Cole 68. Willis, 
Clyde, Cazzie, DeBussch', Dollar Bill, 
and even Nate-the-Snake Bowman: the 
author blends themes of race and class, 
biography and autobiography, in this 


account of the 1969-70 New York 
Knicks, (William Morrow, $11.95). 

Jim Dine by David Shapiro 68. Illus¬ 
trated full-length monograph on the re¬ 
nowned artist, (Harry N. Abrams, $65). 

The Soviet Estimate, by John Prados 
73. How U.S. intelligence has judged — 
and misjudged — Soviet military 
strength over the last three decades, 
(Dial Press, $17.95). 

Alexander Hamilton by Jacob E. 

Cooke. A biographical study that 
plumbs the complex personality of the 
statesman, (Scribner's, $17.95). 

Iphigene as told to Susan W. Dryfoos. 
Memoirs of Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, 
daughter of Adolph Ochs, wife of 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger '13, mother of 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger '51, and leading 
figure in the New York Times saga, in 
her own right, (Dodd, Mead, $14.95). 

The Hero and The King: An Epic 
Theme by W. T.H. Jackson, Professor of 
English. The confrontation of youth 
and age in the Western epic from the 
Iliad to the Chanson de Roland, 
(Columbia University Press, $20). 

Ad Reinhardt by Lucy R. Lippard. 
Detailed analysis of the thought and 
work of the great American abstract 
painter and former Jester editor at 
Columbia College, (Harry N. Abrams, 
$65). 

Vichy France: Old Guard and New 
Order 1940-1944 by Robert O. Paxton, 
Professor of History. How French 
national feeling favored collaboration 
with the German-controlled regime, 
(Columbia University Press, $27.50, 
cloth, $9.50, paper). 

The Power To Govern, edited by 
Richard M. Pious, Associate Professor 
of Political Science (Barnard). Essays 
assessing American social and political 
reform over the last hundred years, 

(The Academy of Political Science, 

$7.50, paper). 

Poets in Their Youth: A Memoir by 
Eileen Simpson. An author and psycho¬ 
therapist traces the complex relationship 
of a gifted group of American poets, in¬ 
cluding her late husband, John Berry¬ 
man '36, (Random House, $15.50). 

John Sharp '79 and J.C.K. 

o 




In the sixties 
higher education 
was a high priority. 

Not today. 

Put education's 
priority back 
where it belongs 
and you put 
America up 
where it belongs! 
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Obituaries 


1909 

Burnet C. Tuthill, composer, con¬ 
ductor, educator, Knoxville, 

Tenn., on January 18, 1982. 
Conductor of the Columbia 
University Orchestra from 1909 to 
1913, the Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra, and director of music 
at Southwestern College, 

Memphis, Dr. Tuthill composed 
numerous works including Suite 
for Band and Concerto for 
Clarinet and Orchestra. Survivors 
include his daughter, Mrs. Albert 
N. Minor, Knoxville. 

1910 

Albert Epstein, retired lawyer. 

New York, N.Y., in April 1982. He 
is survived by his brothers, 

Bernard and Jacob. 

1911 

Percy E. Boas, retired cotton 
broker. New York, N.Y., on April 
16, 1982. Mr. Boas was head of 
Boas-Lang, a New York City 
cotton brokerage firm. Survivors 
include his wife, Frances, and one 
daughter. 

1913 

David S. Ball, retired chemical 
engineer, Carmel, Calif., on 
November 19, 1981. Associated 
with Oakite Products, Berkeley 
Heights, N.J., for 47 years, Mr. 
Ball was a director emeritus and 
former first vice-president of the 
company. Survivors include his 
daughter, Patricia Spillane, and 
son, Kenneth Ball. 

William Rosenblatt, financier and 
company founder, New York, 

N.Y., on November 22, 1981. A 
founder and director of the Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Company, 
Mr. Rosenblatt organized the 
United States Vitamin and Phar¬ 
maceutical Corporation and 
served as its director until 1965. A 
member of the War Refugee Board 
during World War II, he was a 
founder and past president of the 
Nation magazine. Survivors in¬ 
clude three sons, Robert, of Scars- 
dale, N.Y.; Richard, of Rancho 
Sante Fe, Calif.; and Peter, of 
Washington, D.C. 

1915 

Jun-ke Choy, banker, civic leader, 
San Francisco, Calif., on July 9, 
1981. Born in Hawaii, Mr. Choy 
resolved to return to China after 
meeting Dr. Sun Yat-sen as a 
young man. He later served as di¬ 
rector of railways in Hankow, 
mayor of Hangzhou, and general 
manager of the China Merchants 
shipping company in Shanghai. 



Dr. Harold B. Davidson '17 


Critical of both Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese Communists, Mr. 
Choy returned to the U.S. and 
organized the first San Francisco 
Federal Savings & Loan branch in 
Chinatown. After his retirement in 
1972, he remained active with 
many civic groups, including the 
Greater Chinatown Community 
Service Association and Chinese 
Americans for Freedom and 
Human Rights. The Chinese Cul¬ 
ture Foundation has established a 
memorial fund in honor of Mr. 
Choy's lifelong work. Survivors 
include his wife, Doreen, and two 
children. 

1916 

William Dewar, retired trial 
examiner, Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
March 11, 1981. Mr. Dewar was 
with the New York State Labor 
Relations Board. He is survived by 
his wife, Ida. 

Charles E. Hamilton, retired 
physician, Southbury, Conn., on 
November 21, 1981. Dr. Hamilton 
practiced in Brooklyn for over 50 
years. Survivors include his wife, 
Amelia, and three children. 

Henry W. Louria, retired surgeon, 
Los Angeles, Calif., on January 
22,1982. A member of the staff of 
the Jewish Hospital and Medical 
Center of Brooklyn, N.Y., Dr. 
Louria practiced medicine for 50 
years. Survivors include his wife, 
Felice, and three children. 

Charles R. Plunkett, retired 
educator. Long Valley, N.J., on 
June 12, 1981. Dr. Plunkett was 
professor of biology at New York 
University. He is survived by his 
wife, Louise. 

Walter F. Welton, retired physi¬ 
cian, Long Beach, Calif., on April 
11, 1981. Dr. Welton was in gen¬ 
eral practice specializing in urol¬ 
ogy for over 40 years. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife. 


1917 

Aaron Cohen, retired physician, 
Seal Beach, Calif., on July 31, 

1981. He is survived by his wife, 
Edith. 

Harold B. Davidson, obstetrician 
and gynecologist, alumni leader, 
New York, N.Y., on January 15, 

1982. Long affiliated with Lenox 
Hill Hospital, Dr. Davidson also 
served as a trustee and alumni 
association president at Columbia 
P&S, as a director of the Univer¬ 
sity Alumni Federation, and as an 
officer of the Class of 1917. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Helen 
Klingenstein Davidson, and one 
daughter. 

Frederick C. Knote, investment 
analyst. Long Valley, N.J., on 
April 2, 1981. Survivors include 
his wife, Lillian, and two children. 


Howard W. Palmer, journalist and 
educator, Signal Mountain, 

Tenn., on December 20, 1980. A 
former editor with the Watertown 
(N.Y.) Daily Times and the Green¬ 
wich (Conn.) Press, Mr. Palmer 
also served as executive secretary 
of the N.Y. Press Association and 
as associate professor of journal¬ 
ism at Syracuse University. 


1918 

Harold A. Coumbe, retired 
insurance executive, Westfield, 
N.J., on March 7, 1982. Mr. 
Coumbe retired in 1961 as assis¬ 
tant general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Under¬ 
writers. 

1919 

David H. Brown, lawyer. North 
Miami Beach, Fla., on January 22, 
1982. He is survived by his wife, 
Rebecca. 

Alexander Hamilton Frey, retired 
law professor, Phoenixville, Pa., 
on August 30, 1981. Professor 
Frey taught at Yale and Duke uni- 
ersities, and was the Algernon 
Sydney Biddle professor of law at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

He is survived by his wife. 

Henry Joseph, retired chemical co. 
executive, East Quogue, N.Y., on 
December 6, 1981. Mr. Joseph was 
with Allied Chemical for 35 years. 
Survivors include his wife, 
Mildred, and two sons. 

Joseph Lang, newspaper distribu¬ 
tor, New York, N.Y., on March 7, 
1982. Former president of the Lang 
News Company in Long Island 
City, N.Y., Mr. Lang was an 
officer of the Class of 1919 and a 
member of the John Jay Associates 
and the Century Club. Survivors 
include his wife Dorothy, and four 
daughters. 


1920 

David J. Colton, retired lawyer, 
Sarasota, Fla., on February 14, 
1982. Mr. Colton was a partner of 
Colton & Pinkham, New York 
City. He is survived by his wife, 
Katheryn. 

Arthur Feder, retired physician, 
Miami, Fla., on September 5, 

1981. He is survived by his wife. 

1921 

Jacob Birnbaum, urologist. New 
York, N.Y., in 1980. Dr. Birnbaum 
is survived by his wife. 

Harry S. Bodin, lawyer, New 
York, N.Y., on April 28, 1982. 
Counsel with Hofheimer Gartlir 
Gottlieb & Gross, Mr. Bodin also 
lectured at Columbia Law School 
and the Practising Law Institute, 
and edited a monograph series on 
trial practice. 

Frederic Brandeis, retired 
educator, Carmichael, Calif., on 
July 7, 1981. He is survived by his 
wife, Rita, and his sister, Irma 
Brandeis. 

Julius Burstein, cardiologist, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., on December 10, 
1981. A former clinical professor 
at Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital 
in Manhattan, and director of car¬ 
diovascular services at Morrisania 
Hospital in the Bronx, Dr. Burstein 
also wrote the widely used text¬ 
book, Illustrative Electrocardio¬ 
graphy. Survivors include his wife 
Blanche, and three daughters. 

John A. Erneman, Norwalk, 
Conn., on July 23, 1981. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Rosita. 

Hudson Hoagland, biologist, 
Southborough, Mass., on March 
5, 1982. A neuroendocrinologist. 
Dr. Hoagland conducted pioneer¬ 
ing research on brain waves and 
schizophrenia, and helped found 
the Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, which 
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developed the birth control pill. 

He taught at Harvard, Cambridge, 
and Clark universities, and in 1965 
was named Humanist of the Year 
by the American Humanist Soci¬ 
ety. Survivors include his son. Dr. 
Mahlon Hoagland, of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., and his daughter, Joan 
Humphrey, of Northport, N.Y. 

Randolph P. Leube, Jr., retired 
cosmetics executive, Hartsdale, 
N.Y., on November 27, 1981. Mr. 
Leube started R.T. Leube Associ¬ 
ates in 1952 and represented cos¬ 
metic companies until he retired in 
1972. He is survived by his wife, 
Lula Lee. 

Lea S. Luquer, museum curator. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., on July 4, 

1981. Mr. Luquer was curator for 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, in 
Boston. 

1922 

Charles F. Bischoff, retired electri¬ 
cal engineer. West Caldwell, N.J., 
on April 5, 1981. Mr. Bischoff was 
with Bell Telephone Labs, Inc., for 
42 years. Survivors include his son, 
Charles F. Bischoff, Jr. 

Rufus J. Rickenbacher, retired 
teacher, Maplewood, N.J., on June 
12, 1981. Mr. Rickenbacher was 
chairman of the English department 
of Arts High School, Newark, N.J. 
Joseph Zaretski, lawyer. State 
Senator, New York, N.Y., on 
December 20, 1981. A flamboyant 
Democratic leader in Albany, Mr. 
Zaretski represented the Washing¬ 
ton Heights community of Manhat¬ 
tan in the New York State Senate 
from 1947 to 1974, serving much of 
that time as minority leader, and 
briefly, as majority leader. After 
his defeat in 1974, Mr. Zaretski re¬ 
turned to his law practice. Known 
as a fiery and colorful speaker, he 
sometimes startled fellow legisla¬ 
tors with his directness. 'What is a 
judge?" he once asked on the Senate 
floor. "He's just a lawyer who's in 
good with his district leader." Mr. 
Zaretski is survived by his wife 
Helen, two brothers, and a grand¬ 
son. 

1923 

Jules A. Guedalia, Great Falls, Va., 
on February 1, 1981. 

Bert H. Harris, Coronado, Calif., 
in December 1980. 

Frank Kley, investment banker, 
Sagaponack, N.Y., on January 20, 

1982. Mr. Kley was vice president 
of Ferris & Co., Washington, D.C. 
Survivors include his wife, Phebe, 
and one daughter. 

Nelson W. Severinghaus, retired 
marble company executive, Deca¬ 
tur, Ga., on January 13, 1982. Mr. 
Severinghaus was vice president 


and director of the Georgia Marble 
Co., Atlanta. He is survived by his 
son, Nelson, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. 


1924 

Louis J. Altkrug, retired lawyer, 
New York, N.Y., on August 16, 
1981. He is survived by his wife. 
Sylvester Daly, physician, Pearl 
River, N.Y., on April 9, 1981. Dr. 
Daly was on the staff of Presbyter¬ 
ian Hospital, Babies Hospital and 
the Neurological Institute, and was 
an instructor of otolaryngology at 
Columbia P&S. 

Walter J. Di Donato, lawyer, 
Bronx, N.Y., on November 26, 

1981. Mr. Di Donato practiced 
criminal law for over 50 years in 
New York City. He is survived by 
his wife, Amalia. 

George F. Maedel, Jr., educator, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on February 6, 

1982. Professor Maedel taught at 
the New York Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and was treasurer of his 
class for 20 years. He is survived 
by two daughters. 

Benjamin Miller, chemical engi¬ 
neer, Jamaica, N.Y., on September 
22, 1981. A senior vice president of 
H. Zinder & Assocs., Inc., Queens, 
N.Y., Mr. Miller was a member of 
the John Jay Associates. Survivors 
include his wife. 

Raymond E. Nelson, retired chemi¬ 
cal engineer, Williamsburg, Va., on 
October 18, 1981. Mr. Nelson was 
associated with Borden Chemical 
Co., New York City. He is 
survived by his wife. 

Sidney W. Owens, retired account¬ 
ant, Richmond, Va., on January 
29, 1981. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth. 


1925 

George S. Case, accountant, 
Cutchogue, N.Y., on April 2, 

1982. Associated with the New 
York Telephone Co. for over 40 
years, Mr. Case was active in 
College fund affairs and was an 
officer of his class. Survivors 
include his wife Geraldine, and 
five children. 

Robert I. Center, retired editor, 
New York, N.Y., May 27, 1981. 
Mr. Center was with Dodd Mead, 
Inc. for many years. Survivors 
include his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
William C. Kopper, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

John B. Craven, mortgage banker, 
Lexington, N.C., on September 
28, 1980. Mr. Craven was presi¬ 
dent of E.B. & J.B. Craven, Inc. 
Survivors include his son, John, 

Jr. 

Ernest A. Daniels, Garrison, N.Y., 
on December 30, 1981. 


Gottlieb Helpern, physician. New 
York, N.Y., on December 13, 1981. 

Arthur N. Hosking, Jr., retired 
business executive, Arlington 
Heights, Ill., on August 11, 1980. 
Mr. Hosking was president and 
chairman of Resistal Hats, Inc., a 
division of Byer-Rolnick Corp., 
Garland, Texas. Survivors include 
his wife and four children. 

Henry T. Langham, New York, 
N.Y., on June 30, 1981. Survivors 
include his wife, Margaret, of 
Sharon, Conn. 

Edwin W. Mandeville, teacher, 
White Plains, N.Y., on January 19, 
1982. Mr. Mandeville taught 
history at Scarsdale (N.Y.) High 
School. He is survived by his wife. 
Joseph Nelson, writer and business 
executive, East Hampton, N.Y., on 
December 14, 1981. A former 
sports writer and charter member 
of the New York Football Writers 
Association, Mr. Nelson was with 
Joseph B. Nelson Co.-Paper 
Boxes, New York City. Survivors 
include his wife Elizabeth, and 
three children. 

Raymond N. Strauss, business¬ 
man, Shaker Heights, Ohio, on 
March 17, 1982. Mr. Strauss was a 
sales representative for imported 
linens and lace. Survivors include 
his wife, Peggy, and one son. 
Edward B. Wallace, lawyer, 
Garden City, N.Y., on October 28, 
1981. Mr. Wallace retired as 
assistant general counsel and sec¬ 
retary of the General Motors Cor¬ 
poration in 1969, and continued in 
active law practice until his death. 
Survivors include his wife, Nancy, 
and six children. 

1926 

Ernest G. Heissenbuttel, professor 
emeritus, Greenville, Pa., on 
January 15, 1981. Specializing in 
English Renaissance literature. 
Professor Heissenbuttel taught at 
Thiel College for 43 years. Surviv¬ 
ors include his wife, Jean, and two 
children. 

Arthur J. Homans, lawyer, 
Larchmont, N.Y., on May 1, 1982. 
Survivors include his wife, Ann. 
Allan Keller, retired writer and 
editor, Tuppers Plains, Ohio, on 
November 24, 1981. A reporter, 
columnist and city editor on The 
New York World Telegram and 
The Sun for more than 30 years, 
Mr. Keller taught at the Columbia 
School of Journalism for over 20 
years until his retirement in 1974. 
Survivors include two daughters, 
Barbara K. Dolan, Darien, Conn., 
and Katherine K. Hood, Annan- 
dale, Va. 

Glenn A. Paulson, retired govern¬ 
ment official, San Rafael, Calif., 
on August 24, 1981. Mr. Paulson 


was a former special agent for the 
FBI and developed electronic 
devices for industrial plant pro¬ 
tection. 


1927 

Edmund P. Goodwin, banker, 
Roanoke, Va., on December 30, 
1981. Mr. Goodwin was chairman 
of the board of Peoples Federal 
Savings and Loan Assn., and pres¬ 
ident of Crystal Spring Land Co., 
Roanoke. 

Anthony J. Graziano, lawyer, 
Tarrytown, N.Y., on December 
14, 1981. A former deputy execu¬ 
tive director of the New York 
State Insurance Fund and a trial 
counselor for the Insurance 
Company of North America, Mr. 
Graziano maintained a private 
practice specializing in election 
law. Survivors include his wife, 
Erminia, and three children. 

Bror S. Troedsson, physician, 
Minnetonka, Minn., on January 
23, 1982. Dr. Troedsson special¬ 
ized in physical medicine and 
rehabilitation, and was associate 
professor in medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. Survivors 
include his wife and five children. 


1928 

Maximillian F. Hubach, Jr., 
physician, Bloomfield, N.J., on 
April 30, 1981. Survivors include 
his wife. 

George A. Maggio, retired pedia¬ 
trician, Hackettstown, N.J., on 
April 16, 1981. Survivors include 
his son, George, of Califon, N.J., 
and two daughters. 

Richard Nauen, physician, Pitts- 
ford, N.Y., on October 11, 1981. 
Dr. Nauen was medicaid medical 
director for the N.Y. State Dept, 
of Health, Rochester region. 
Survivors include his wife and 
three sons, including Richard E. 
Nauen '61, of Silver Spring, Md. 
George S. Packer, retired 
engineer, Haddonfield, N.J., on 
September 23, 1981. 

Louis M. Taxin, business executive 
and alumni leader, Scarsdale, 

N.Y., on March 3, 1982 in 
Pompano Beach, Fla. Mr. Taxin 
founded Shopwell supermarket in 
the early 1930's and was president 
of Daitch Shopwell from 1958 
until 1962. A founder of Royal 
Business Funds, he went on to 
become director of Del-Val 
Finance Corp., a real estate 
lending firm. A member of the 
John Jay Associates and president 
of his alumni class, he helped 
organize the Furnald Grocery, a 
student-managed cooperative 
supermarket on campus. 

Survivors include his wife, 
Gertrude, and two daughters. 
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1929 

Fred W. Banfield, retired insurance 
agent, Naples, Fla., on April 23, 
1982. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia, and a daughter. 

Moses Friedman, lawyer, New 
York, N.Y., in December 1980. He 
is survived by his wife. 


on March 11, 1982. A Marine 
Corps veteran, Mr.Blaisdell 
joined the D.C. Public Health 
department in 1948 and served as 
director of education for eight 
years; he also lectured on family 
health and sex education at area 
universities. Survivors include his 
wife, Doris. 

Robert G. Jahelka, retired archi¬ 
tect, Deerfield Beach, Fla., on Sep¬ 
tember 9, 1981. Mr. Jahelka 
designed churches, civic buildings, 
and apartments in the Ft. Lauder¬ 
dale area for nearly 40 years. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Carol, and 
two children. 

Andrew Kalmykow 2d, lawyer, 
Ardsley, N.Y., on May 7, 1982. 
Assistant general counsel and vice 
president of the American Insur¬ 
ance Association, Mr. Kalmykow 
was appointed to the National 
Commission of State Workers' 
Compensation Laws in 1971. Sur¬ 
vivors include two children and a 
brother, Lambert Vladimir Kalmy¬ 
kow '30, also of Ardsley. 

Frederick A. Lowenheim, retired 
chemist, Cranford, N.J., in 
August 1980. Dr. Lowenheim was 
associated with M & T Chemicals 
Co., Rahway, N.J. 


Abraham Shayevitz, retired 
physician. South River, N.J., on 
December 17, 1981. 

Warren L. Smith, retired refinery 
builder, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
October 28, 1981. Mr. Smith 
retired as president of the M.W. 
Kellogg Company, an interna¬ 
tional planning and construction 
firm. He was also a director of the 
Coastal States Petroleum Com¬ 
pany of Houston. Survivors 
include his wife, Marsha, and two 
sons. 

William H. Stanton, Jr., Glen 
Rock, N.J., in January 1982. He is 
survived by his wife. 


Serge D. Schwartz, plastic 
surgeon, Surf side, Fla., on 
November 28, 1980. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Maria Luisa. 
Benjamin Taruskin, lawyer, 
Neponsit, N.Y., on March 24, 

1982. Mr. Taruskin practiced law 
in New York City, specializing in 
real estate law. Survivors include 
his wife, Beatrice, and three chil¬ 
dren, including Richard Taruskin 
'65, associate professor of music at 
Columbia. 

Henry B. Zwerling, retired radiol¬ 
ogist, Oakland, Calif., on January 
15, 1982. Dr. Zwerling is survived 
by his wife, Ingrid. 


George A. Playle, retired indus¬ 
trial engineer, Cranford, N.J., on 
September 16, 1981. Mr. Playle 
was a products engineer for 
Worthington Corp. for 41 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Jane, 
and two children. 


1932 

Charles F. Althaus, physician, Los 
Altos Hills, Calif., on October 18, 
1981. Dr. Althaus served as chief 
of the Department of Family 
Practice at El Camino Hospital, 
Mountain View, Calif. Survivors 
include his wife, Margaret, and 
three children. 

Lawrence B. Doyle, retired 
banker, Newtown, Conn., on 
October 10, 1981. Mr. Doyle was 
president of People's Bank for 
Savings, New Rochelle, N.Y. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Helen, and 
three children. 

Leo J. Riconda, mechanical 
engineer, St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
July 1981. Mr. Riconda was chief 
engineer for General Mills in 
Minneapolis. 


1933 

John J. Geraghty, lawyer, Raleigh, 
N.C., on August 16, 1981. Mr. 
Geraghty was a partner of 
Poyner, Geraghty, Hartsfield & 
Townsend. 

John T. Huels, retired mechanical 
engineer. New Port Richey, Fla., 
on June 24, 1981. Mr. Huels was 
associated with Allied Chemical 
Corp. He is survived by his wife. 
John Khanlian, retired teacher 
Mechanicsburg, Penn., on March 
26, 1982. At the time of his retire¬ 
ment, Mr. Khanlian was teaching 
social studies at Rye Neck High 
School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. He is 
survived by his wife, Helen, and 
three sons. 


1930 

Junius B. Bird, archaeologist, 
Bronx, N.Y., on April 2, 1982. 
Curator emeritus of South Ameri¬ 
can archaeology at the American 
Museum of Natural History, Mr. 
Bird was an expert on ancient cul¬ 
tures of the Western Hemisphere 
and was regarded as the world's 
leading authority on pre-Colum¬ 
bian textiles. In the 1930's, Mr. 

Bird led museum expeditions to 
Peru that unearthed what were 
then the earliest known human 
remains in South America. He was 
later honored by the Peruvian 
government, and, in 1958, was 
awarded an honorary doctorate 
by Wesleyan University. Surviv¬ 
ors include his wife, Margaret, 
and three sons. 

William W. Blaisdell, retired 
health educator, Cheverly, Md., 


1931 

Thomas G. Gallivan, lawyer, 
Suffield, Conn., on April 13, 1982. 
A real estate lawyer in Hartford 
from 1934 to 1966, Mr. Gallivan 
was president and chairman of 
Connecticut Attorneys Title 
Guaranty Fund Inc., Bloomfield, 
Conn. Survivors include his wife, 
Valyn. 

Robert Hunerkopf, retired 
business executive, Fairfield, 
Conn., on July 4, 1981. Mr. 
Hunerkopf was with General Elec¬ 
tric Company for 40 years. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Ellen, and 
one daughter. 

Ernest D. Kosdng, advertising 
executive, Weston, Conn., on 
October 12, 1981. Survivors 
include his wife, Gertrude, and 
two children. 


Walter F. McCaleb, Jr., retired 
insurance executive. Ft. Myers, 
Fla., on November 24, 1980. Mr. 
McCaleb was president of 
McCaleb & Co., Inc., Belle 
Haven, Va. 


1934 

David DeWitt, electrical engineer, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on March 11, 
1982. A senior engineer with IBM, 
Mr. Dewitt was a fellow of the 
John Jay Associates. Survivors 
include his wife, Madlyn, and two 
children. 

Cornelius G. Egan, retired auto¬ 
mobile executive, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., on April 5, 1982. 
Mr. Egan was with the Ford Divi¬ 
sion of Ford Motor Company. 
Survivors include his wife, Claire, 
and two daughters. 


1935 

Regis F. Asselin, physician, Battle 
Creek, Mich., on January 7, 1982. 
Survivors include his wife, Joyce, 
and one daughter. 

Joseph J. Bryer, lawyer, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on December 19, 1981. 
Mr. Bryer was assistant general 
counsel. Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corp., Survivors include his son, 
Scott J. Bryer '60, East Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Edward King, Jr., retired business¬ 
man, Ocala, Fla., on October 12, 

1981. A retired purchasing agent 
for U.S. Concrete, Mr. King was a 
member of the 1934 Rose Bowl 
team. Survivors include his wife, 
Ruth. 

George E. Leonard, banker, 
Phoenix, Ariz., on April 27, 1982. 
Mr. Leonard was chairman and 
chief executive of First Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 

Reuel W. Mossman, geophysicist, 
Tulsa, Okla., on April 7, 1980. 

Mr. Mossman was assistant vice 
president of Seismograph Service 
Corp., Tulsa. Survivors include 
his wife, Elizabeth. 

Joseph R. Veazie, retired insurance 
manager, Scituate, Mass., on 
October 5, 1981. He is survived by 
his wife, Dorothy. 

1937 

Llewellyn P. Plaskett, auto sales 
executive, Providence, R.I., on 
August 6, 1981. Mr. Plaskett was 
president of Inskip Motors. 
Survivors include his wife, 

Beverly Plaskett, and eight 
children. 

Robert E. Read, retired foreign 
service officer, Denver, Colo., on 
December 17, 1980. Mr. Read 
served in several European coun¬ 
tries and frequently represented 
the United States at international 
assemblies and conventions. He 
was awarded the Cavaliere Uffici- 
ale by the Italian government. 
Survivors include three children 
and two brothers, Frederick Read, 
Jr., '30, Port Washington, N.Y., 
and Donald Read '32, Pawley's 
Island, S.C. 

William F. Wood, retired judge, 
Plainfield, N.J., on March 14, 

1982. Judge Wood practiced law in 
Plainfield and was judge for Union 
County Court, Elizabeth, N.J. 

1938 

William A. Black, retired chemical 
engineer, Alloway, N.J., on 
October 5, 1981 in Wilmington, 
Del. Mr. Black was with E.I. Du 
Pont for many years. Survivors 
include his wife, Ethel. 

Berwyn R. Force, physician, 
Groton, Conn., on June 28, 1981. 
A family practitioner, Dr. Force 
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led regional efforts against alco¬ 
holism and drug abuse. He served 
as a U.S. naval officer for nine 
years, and was later assistant 
health director for the Electric 
Boat division of General Dynam¬ 
ics in New London. Survivors 
include his wife, Elizabeth, and 
two children. 

Albert A. Kohler, retired advertis¬ 
ing executive. Palm Beach Shores, 
Fla., on April 7, 1982. 


1939 

Robert W. Browning, business 
executive, New York, N.Y., on 
May 4, 1981. Assistant controller 
for Charles Pfizer, Inc., New York 
City, Mr. Browning was a mem¬ 
ber of the John Jay Associates. He 
is survived by his wife, Dorothy. 
John J. Nelson, retired state health 
official, West Caldwell, N.J., on 
January 21, 1982. Former director 
of laboratories for the New Jersey 
Health Department, Mr. Nelson 
served as the government member 
of the New Jersey State Board of 
Pharmacy for six years. Survivors 
include his wife, Laura, and one 
daughter. 

Arthur Pearce, lawyer, Minnea¬ 
polis, Minn., on March 25, 1982. 

1940 

Julius Ashkin, physicist and 
teacher, Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 
4, 1982. A leader in both 
theoretical and experimental 
physics during the period when 
particle physics was emerging 
from nuclear physics. Dr. Ashkin 
was noted for his analysis of the 
interaction of particles and radia¬ 
tion on passage through matter, a 
work co-authored with Nobelist 
Hans Bethe. He also performed 
major experiments with the 
particles called pi mesons. A 


professor of physics at Carnegie- 
Mellon University, where he 
chaired the department from 1961 
to 1972, Dr. Ashkin worked on 
the Manhattan Project in 1942-43, 
and was a staff researcher at the 
Los Alamos, N.M. laboratory 
from 1943 to 1946. He is survived 
by his wife, Claire, and two 
daughters. 

Frederick F. Schanck, engineer, 
Dewitt, N.Y., on October 16, 

1981. Mr. Schanck was with the 
Fisher Body Division of General 
Motors for 30 years. He is 
survived by four daughters. 


1941 

Edward S. Gray, clergyman, 
Denver, Colo., on November 3, 
1981. Father Gray was rector of 
St. Mark's Episcopal Church, 
Denver. 

Howard J. Strateman, Armonk, 
N.Y., on February 19, 1982. 
Survivors include his wife, 
Florence, and three children. 

Robert C. Szladek, business 
executive, Smithtown, N.Y., on 
June 24, 1981. Mr. Szladek was 
controller of ILC Data Device 
Corp., Bohemia, N.Y. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Lillian. 


1942 

Walter H. Diehl, insurance execu¬ 
tive, Hartsdale, N.Y., on May 31, 

1981. Mr. Diehl was head of 
Walter H. Diehl Associates, White 
Plains. Survivors include his wife 
and four children. 

Robert Schur, housing consultant, 
New York, N.Y., on March 11, 

1982. A former assistant adminis¬ 
trator of New York City's Housing 
Development Administration, Mr. 
Schur helped found the Associa¬ 
tion of Neighborhood Developers 
Inc. and became its executive 
director. Survivors include his 
wife, Janet, and one daughter. 
William A. Sleeper, educator, 
Orono, Maine, on March 8, 1982. 
Professor Sleeper was former head 
of the music department at Bard 
College (N.Y.) and taught at the 
University of Maine in Orono 
from 1949 to 1964. Survivors 
include his wife, the former Mary 
Damrosch; two daughters; and a 
son, William D. Sleeper '69, 
Trumbull, Conn. 

1943 

Charles W. Bowler, college admin¬ 
istrator, Cambridge, N.Y., on 
December 27, 1981. A former high 
school principal, Mr. Bowler 
became director of alumni affairs 
for SUNY at Albany in 1966. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Betty, and 
three daughters. 


Lyle B. Himebaugh, lawyer, 
Jamestown, N.Y., on January 6, 
1981 after an automobile accident. 
Mr. Himebaugh practiced law in 
Jamestown and was assistant 
county attorney. Survivors 
include his wife, Anne, and two 
sons. 

Herbert F. Kiesewetter, Center- 
port, N.Y., on June 27, 1981. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Steph- 
anne. 

1944 

John B. Kirkland, chemical engin¬ 
eer, Baltimore, Md., on Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1981. Mr. Kirkland was 
chief chemist for A. and Z. Bogart 
Co. in Baltimore. Survivors 
include his wife, Josephine. 

1945 

Wah F. Chin, Washington, Conn., 
on May 14, 1981. 

Samuel F. Thomas, educational 
administrator. Garden City, N.Y., 
on May 16, 1982. Dean of the 
Hofstra University School of Busi¬ 
ness, Dr. Thomas taught for many 
years in the City University of 
New York and rose to provost and 
dean of faculties. Before joining 
Hofstra in January, he had served 
for five years as dean of the 
Baruch College of Business and 
Public Administration, in Man¬ 
hattan. Survivors include his wife, 
Beryl; four children; and a twin 
brother, John Thomas '48, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

1948 

John D. Hughes, educator, King 
of Prussia, Pa., on November 25, 

1981. Mr. Hughes was headmaster 
of the Woodlynde School, Rad¬ 
nor, Pa. Survivors include his wife. 
Frederick M. Schulz, educator, 
Deming, N.M., on January 19, 

1982. Mr. Schulz was a teacher 
and administrator at The New 
Lincoln School in Manhattan for 
many years before he moved to 
New Mexico in 1971. Survivors in¬ 
clude his brother, Charles G. 
Schulz, Palo Alto, Calif. 

1949 

J. Robert Frunzi, lawyer, Syosset, 
N.Y., on June 2, 1981. Survivors 
include his wife, Susan, and two 
children. 

Cornelius W. Langley, mathemati¬ 
cian, Chappaqua, N.Y., on Febru¬ 
ary 27, 1982. Mr. Langley was an 
assistant professor at N.Y.U. and a 
member of the Riverside Research 
Institute. 

1951 

Douglas Fraser, art historian. New 
York, N.Y., on April 15, 1982. An 
authority on African art, Profes¬ 


sor Fraser taught in Columbia's de¬ 
partment of art history and ar¬ 
chaeology for 27 years (see 
"Around the Quads," p. 00). He is 
survived by three children, includ¬ 
ing David E. Fraser '76. 

1953 

Juan Delgado de Torres, econo¬ 
mist, Brooklyn, N.Y., on March 
17, 1981. 

1954 

James A. Leathers, Independence, 
Mo., on January 8, 1981. 

Stephen Mousouris, lawyer. New 
York, N.Y., on November 27, 

1981. 

1957 

Bruce V. Brancati, patent lawyer. 
New York, N.Y., on February 3, 
1981. He is survived by his moth¬ 
er, Marie Brancati, and a sister. 

1958 

George H. Gottesman, psychia¬ 
trist, Scarsdale, N.Y., on Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1981. Chief of psychiatry 
at White Plains Hospital, N.Y., 

Dr. Gottesman had been an assist¬ 
ant clinical professor at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, 

N.Y., Survivors include his wife, 
Mauricette, and three children. 

1959 

James J. Collis, journalist, Pa- 
ramus, N.J. on December 16, 

1981. A respected television re¬ 
porter, Jim Collis graduated from 
Columbia Journalism School in 
1960, and worked in Scranton, 

New Bedford, and Philadelphia 
before joining WNBC-TV in New 
York in 1967. Survivors include his 
wife, Anne, and two children. 

1979 

Ravi Kapur, student, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on March 5, 1982 in an 
automobile accident. Mr. Kapur 
was completing an MBA degree at 
UCLA at the time of his death. 
Survivors include his brother, 

Rohit Kapur '75, New York City. 

1982 

Edward E. Brown, student, 

Malden, Mass., on May 20, 1982, 
in an automobile accident on the 
way home from his graduation. A 
history major and a member of 
the glee club at Columbia, Mr. 
Brown enjoyed painting and won 
numerous prizes for his water 
colors. Survivors include his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Benson 
Brown. 

Phyllis Sharp P'79 


Please send obituary information 
to Columbia College Today, 

100 Hamilton Hall, 

New York, N.Y. 10027. £3 
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Freeway patriarch: Los Angeles Times photographer John Malmin had no trouble getting F. Sommer Schmidt 
'03 (Mines) to pose for this news shot. Mr. Schmidt was featured in the local paper in December after 
becoming the third centenarian to pass his California's driver's license renewal test in 1981. 


Class 

Notes 

00 - 

Norman H. Angell 
108 Dumbarton Road 
Baltimore, Md. 21212 

We were very pleased to have a 
note from Dr. Michael Heidel- 
berger '09, who is Emeritus Profes¬ 
sor of Immunochemistry at Co¬ 
lumbia, and adjunct professor of 
pathology (immunology) at NYU 
Medical Center. Dr. Heidelberger 
is still working in his laboratory at 
NYU Med, but thinks it wise to 
stop in 1982. 

Last December, The Los Angeles 
Times ran a nice article on F. 
Sommer Schmidt, the sole surviv¬ 
ing graduate of Columbia's Class 
of 1903, Engineering School. "At 
100 years of age, F. Sommer 
Schmidt is still a licensed driver," 
the article says. "The streets of 
Thousand Oaks and the traffic on 
the Ventura Freeway don't faze 
him as he drives them several 
times a week. . ." Mr. Schmidt 
drives a 1965 Buick Wildcat he 
bought new, and said he paid 
$1200 for his first car in 1907, 
when he was a mining engineer in 
Nevada. Mr. Schmidt stays young 
by keeping active, and up until a 
few months ago he walked a mile 
a day up and down the steep hills 
near his home. His doctor told 
him he was overdoing it, so he 
tapered off a bit. "I don't sit 
around twiddling my thumbs," he 
says. "I buy and sell stocks. Make 
deals. I keep up with what's going 
on in the world." Mr. Schmidt 
lives alone, cooks all his own 
meals, and keeps a spotless home 
with the help of a cleaning lady 
who comes in every two weeks. 
But he adds, "Don't give her all the 
credit. I work like hell at cleaning 
house, too, pushing the vacuum 
and all the rest." 

There are about forty of us in 
the classes of 1900 to 1910, and 
while we might not all be as active 
as F. Sommer Schmidt, we'd still 
enjoy hearing about each other's 
activities. Please drop me a note 
and let me know how you're 
doing. 


11 - 

Sidney S. Bobbe 
25 West 54th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Charles Steiner 
25 Sutton Place S. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 


Ralph E. Pickett 
20 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

Howard W. Courtney wrote to me 
from Clearwater, Florida, enclos¬ 
ing an obituary from the West- 
field, N.J. Leader about Harold 
Coumbe, who died on March 7. 
Howard, from his letter, was his 
usual brisk and energetic self, 
waiting to cross the 85-year-old 
line this April. The Florida climate 
seems to agree with him. 

Dr. John P. Baker of Hunting- 
ton, L.I., used the good offices of 
CCT to get in touch with a former 
classmate back in medical school. 
Good to hear from John again. 

Lloyd Volckening reminded us 
of the many years he had been on 
the roll of the John Jay Associates. 
That prodded me to look over the 
record for our class of those who 
had contributed to the Class 
funds. Many have been steady 
contributors and some have been 
exceedingly generous, in some 
cases topping fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars. We all know that differing 
circumstances among our class¬ 
mates have made it impossible for 
some of us to be as regular or as 
generous contributors as others. I 


am one of those. However, it did 
seem to me that the regular and 
large donors should not go un¬ 
remarked. Hence the names that 
follow. If I have omitted any con¬ 
tributor of over a thousand 
dollars, let me know and the 
record will be set straight. In 
alphabetical order, here they are, 
and remember that Alma Mater 
does appreciate all that the rest of 
us have been able to do. 

Charles S. Ascher; Dr. John P. 
Baker; Howard W. Courtney; 

John Fairfield; Dr. Jacob Fierstein; 
Dr. James Gutmann; Mrs. 

Florence Herman and Al; Gardner 
Hirons; Dr. Benjamin J. Kirsch; 
Meyer Lobsenz; Dr. Malvin 
Mandelbaum; Sidney Mattison; 
Dr. Arthur M. Persky; Albert G. 
Redpath; Donald F. Sealy; 
Matthew J. Shevlin; Byron E. Van 
Raalte; Lloyd I. Volckening. 

As this issue went to press, we 
received a note from Thomas R. 
Dash of West Palm Beach, Fla., 
which included a synopsis of his 
career as a journalist and theatre 
critic. Tom spent the greater part 
of his professional life as executive 
director and drama critic for the 
Women's Wear Daily, the Daily 
News Record, and other publica¬ 
tions of the Fairchild Company. 
On July 2, Tom and his wife Ruby 
celebrated their 60th wedding an¬ 
niversary. 

I hope more of our classmates 
follow Tom Dash's lead and send 
us news of what they're up to 
these days. 


Stanley R. Jacobs 
1130 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

A recent New York Times article 
on New Yorkers who walk to 
work focused on our own 
Benjamin Buttenwieser, who was 
doing it long before it became 
"trendy." After twenty years of 
enjoying a five-mile hike from his 
midtown home to his office on 
Wall Street, Ben was unhappy at 
the recent move of his Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb, Inc. office to 
61st Street, only 15 blocks from 
his house. To make up the differ¬ 
ence, he began pedaling 17 miles a 
day on an exercise bike. Ben 
recently noted that since the 
article, he has upped his exercycle 
routine to 20 miles a day, which 
he completes in 36 minutes. He 
also professed astonishment at the 
number of calls and letters he has 
received as a result of the Times 
article. 


Arthur Snyder 
225 Adams Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 

Four of our classmates attended 
the activities at the College on 
April 3rd when Dean's Day was 
celebrated. Leon Hoffman, 
Clinton B. Axford, Louis Hacker, 
and your correspondent, Arthur 
A. Snyder represented our class 
on the campus and heard Dean 
Arnold Collery deliver his last 
Dean's Day address before retire¬ 
ment. 
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When our classmate Harris 
Wofford died in June, 1981, in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
few in the class realized how dis¬ 
tinguished his son, Harris 
Wofford, Jr. was. The latter was 
special assistant to President 
Kennedy for civil rights, and later 
the associate director of the Peace 
Corps, and a close colleague of 
Martin Luther King. From 1970 to 
1978 he was president of Bryn 
Mawr College. His books entitled 
Of Kennedys and Kings and Mak¬ 
ing Sense of the Sixties are en¬ 
trancing reading, particularly his 
narration of the events preceding 
the National Democratic Presiden¬ 
tial Convention in Los Angeles, in 
which your correspondent sat as 
an alternate delegate in 1960. 
Harris, Sr. himself, was assistant 
dean of the Columbia Business 
School for 10 years. 

The news that the family of 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, '16 had 
donated one million dollars to 
create and develop the Center for 
Theater Studies in the School of 
the Arts in Dodge Hall at Colum¬ 
bia was warmly greeted by our 
classmates. This may be due to the 
fact that Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd 
wrote his first book for a musical 
show in 1917 called Home James, 
and he coached the Varsity Show 
called Fly With Me, music by Dick 
Rodgers '23 and lyrics by Larry 
Hart, '18 in 1920. Jules Singer, 
Eustace Taylor, and the writer 
were "chorus girls" in that show. 
The popular song "College on 
Broadwav" came from that show 

Since all the members of the 
class of 1920 and up through the 
classes to 1930 are in that category 
known as "senior citizens," infor¬ 
mation about the Elderhostel Pro¬ 
gram should be circulated widely. 
Elderhostel is a network of over 
500 colleges and universities in 50 
states, Canada, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and 
Norway, which offer special, low- 
cost, short term residential pro¬ 
grams for adults over 55 years of 
age. This program was inspired by 
youth hostels, for elder citizens on 
the move — not just in terms of 
travel but in the sense of reaching 
out to new experiences — and is 
based on the belief that retirement 
does not have to mean withdrawal, 
but that one's later years are an 
opportunity to enjoy new experi¬ 
ences. 

Your correspondent and his wife 
have participated in the Elder¬ 
hostel program since its inception 
in 1975 and have enjoyed it im¬ 
mensely, at Franconia College, 
New Hampshire; Hartford 
College; the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts; Cazenovia College; 
Franklin Pierce College in New 
Hampshire; Elmira and Ithaca 
Colleges; and Keuka College. 


Michael G. Mulinos 
869 Standish Avenue 
Westfield, N.J. 07090 


George G. Shiya 
One World Trade Center 
Suite 1345 

New York, N.Y. 10048 

On Saturday, May 29, the Class 
of 1922 held its 60th reunion at the 
Faculty House on campus. Due to 
the diligent efforts of reunion 
chairmen Malcolm C. Spence, 
George G. Shiya, and Dr. William 
G. Chorba, and Rose Brooks of 
the alumni office, the number of 
class members who attended was 
gratifying. They were Abram 
Abeloff, Gustav Berne, Dr. & 

Mrs. William Chorba, Mr. & Mrs. 
Edmund Cox, Walter Eberhart, 
Ridley Enslow and son, Philip 
Farley, Mr. & Mrs. George 
Goldstein, Frank McCabe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Preisman, George 
G. Shiya, Mr. & Mrs. Shepard 
Silberblatt, Fred Schluter (who 
flew from Boca Raton), Francis 
Scovil and Malcolm Spence. 

Letters were received from 
Charles M. Brinckerhoff, Thomas 
Evans, Thomas P. Gibbons, C.H. 
Tunnicliffe Jones and Warren 
Squires, who reported that 
regrettably they were unable to 
attend for good and sufficient 
reasons. 

This delightful event provided a 
grand opportunity for the report¬ 
ing of current activities and the re¬ 
newal of old friendships. Some 
members attended the champagne 
ball at Ferris Booth Hall. Their 
ladies as a contingent were the 
most attractive group among the 
women at the dance. 

George G. Shiya, retiring class 
president who chaired the 55th 
reunion held at the University 
Club and who serves as class fund 
chairman, reported that of 195 
members, 39 donors or 20% 
thereof, among them 15 John Jay 
Associates, contributed the total 
sum of upwards of $10,000 to the 
30th Columbia College Fund. 

Walter Eberhart, star of the 
swimming team, and Shepard 
Silberblatt, campus leader in our 
era, were nominated and elected 
to the offices of class president 
and vice president. They vowed 
that the celebration of our 65th 
reunion will be one of the greatest 
in the pround history of the distin¬ 
guished Class of 1922, many of 
whose members served with honor 
and distinction in our Armed 
Forces during World War I. 

Francis K. Scovil reports that he 
is retired, enjoying good health 
and residing in Kew Gardens, N.Y. 

Dr. Edwin B. Bilchick, ear, nose 
and throat specialist and plastic 
surgeon reports that he is retired 


and resides with his wife, Ruth 
Coleman Bilchick, Barnard '26, in 
Manhattan. 

Julian Olney has been in the 
presentations business since 1931; 
founded International Society of 
Performing Arts Administrators in 
1948, of which he is Honorary Life 
Member; is president of National 
Performing Arts, Inc. and a con¬ 
sultant for the performing arts; 
author of Beyond Broadway. 

Frank McCabe reports with sor¬ 
row the death of two of our class¬ 
mates, Albert F. Chrystal in Cali¬ 
fornia and James E. Cornelias, Jr. 
in Brooklyn. 


Columbia College Today 
100 Hamilton Hall 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

The Class is in need of a corre¬ 
spondent — if you would like to 
serve, please write or call Phyllis 
Katz at: Columbia College Today, 
100 Hamilton Hall, New York, 
N.Y. 10027 (212) 280-5538. 


Joseph W. Spiselman 
873 East 26th Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11210 
The Executive Committee met in 
February to plan the 1982 agenda. 
Present were president A1 
Robison, George Jaffin, Charlie 
Crawford, Frank Biba, Ed Farlow 
and Joe Spiselman. Business 
started with a minute of silence in 
memory and tribute to George 
Maedel, our class treasurer for the 
past 20 years, who died on 
February 6, 1982. We shall all miss 
him for his memorable "dues 
letters" and his constant help to 
the class. Ed Farlow was unani- 


The family of the late Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d 16 made a $1 
million gift to Columbia in 
December to establish the Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d Center for The¬ 
ater Studies in the Schobl of the 
Arts. The gift will go toward en¬ 
larging the former theater studies 
division located in Dodge Hall, 
and will provide new fellowships, 
scholarships, and other programs 
in theater arts. Dorothy Hammer¬ 
stein, widow of the famed lyricist, 
remarked at the presentation that 
"Oscar had such high regard for 
Columbia, and I'd always thought 
that if something were going to 
have his name on it, it should be 
as long-lasting as possible. Some 
things move about a lot, but a 
university will stay." This summer 
the Hammerstein Center hosted a 
six-week colloquium which 
brought guest lecturers from six 
countries to discuss international 
theater. 


mously selected as treasurer for 
the remainder of his term. Other 
business items were: luncheon 
arrangements for Dean's Day; a 
discussion on having a Past Presi¬ 
dents dinner; and the unanimous 
selection of Joe Fries as the 1982 
recipient of the Class of 1924 
award. The session ended on the 
prideful note that 1924 had the 
highest percentage of participation 
for a non-anniversary class in the 
1980-81 College Fund; class chair¬ 
men were Ben Edelman and Ted 
Garfiel. 

We are also proud of George 
Jaffin for his endowment of a Law 
School professorship in law and 
social responsibility. It is named 
for him and is "to instill within all 
the students a desire to serve pro¬ 
fessionally in areas where helping 
others will be a matter of prime 
concern." 

On Dean's Day our usual large 
attendance was cut by fierce rain 
and wind. Eleven were able to 
make it — Ted Garfiel and Terry, 
Sid Jarcho and daughter Carol, A1 
Robison and Ann, Ed Farlow, 

Ward Cunningham, Leah Altkrug, 
Joe Spiselman and Flo. 

Recently spoke to Herb Judson 
in Florida. He wistfully suggested, 
"Why don't we have a Florida 
reunion since so many survivors 
of the Class now live there, most 
of them year round?" So Ben Edel¬ 
man made a list of the names and 
addresses of all 39 classmates 
living or wintering in Florida and 
sent a copy to each one of them. 

We hope Herb's wish will bear 
fruit! 

Over the past few months we 
have heard from a large number 
of classmates. There isn't space 
enough to comment on all and 
give details, but in lieu of that I 
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send regards from Arthur Acker¬ 
man in Summit, N.J.; Milt Berg in 
Meriden, Conn.; Victor Bernstein 
in New Milford, Conn.; Ed Brown 
in Liberty, N.Y.; Bill Collin 
(breaking 78, not in golf but 
years!) in San Marino, Calif.; Art 
Copeland in Sarasota, Fla.; Dave 
Cory (Rev.) in Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Marcy Cowan, also of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Amby Day in Stamford, 
Conn.; Nicholas Dietz (still active 
in education) in Omaha, Neb.; Bill 
Dollard in Bronx, N.Y.; Dick Fair¬ 
banks in Deerfield Beach, Fla.; 
Henry Fineberg in Dix Hills, N.Y.; 
Tom Fluhr in Liberty, N.Y.; A1 
Fribourg in Mount Vernon, N.Y.; 
Ed Friend also in Deerfield Beach, 
Fla.; Ed Helwig in Larchmont, 
N.Y.; Sterling Harrison in Upper 
Montclair, N.J.; Ted Herberg in 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Walter Irving in 
Binghamton, N.Y.; Ralph Jillson 
in Troy, N.Y.; Sam Kameros in 
Flushing, N.Y.; and Hamill Kenny 
in Annapolis, Md. 

Again space (not time) restricts 
me as to many others. They will 
be noted in subsequent columns. If 
any of the classmates want more 
detailed information, please write 
me! 

We have one further sad note. 
Milton H. Norwalk, whose poems 
and class memoirs we enjoyed so 
much over the years, died in San 
Diego, Calif. Our sincere con¬ 
dolences to his wife, Anita, and 
his family. In losing Milt, and pre¬ 
viously Otto Whitelock, our class 
poets are gone; but we still have 
our artist, Meyer Schapiro; our 
writer, Dave Cort; and our com¬ 
poser, A1 Robison, one of whose 
works was recently performed by 
the Youngstown Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Julius P. Witmark 

215 East 79th St., 

Apt. 9B 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

It is with great sadness that we 
record the death on April 2, 1982, 
of our former class secretary, 
George S. Case, of Cutchogue, 
N.Y. In a tribute from which I 
excerpt, Arthur Jansen recalls 
George and his avid interest in 
tennis: "George attended George 
Washington High School in New 
York and was a member of its 
P.S.A.L. championship tennis 
team there, along with Jerry Lang, 
also of our class. At Columbia he 
was on the tennis team, as were 
Jerry plus Frank Anderson and 
Dick Marshall, also classmates. 
George's interest in tennis inspired 
his father to take it up and around 
1920 to build a court at their 
summer home in Cutchogue, L.I., 
where the Case ancestry goes back 
for about 200 years. George 


played regularly on the court until 
last year and personally kept it in 
playing condition by rolling and 
lining it himself. His "Ground 
Rules" — copies of which he gave 
to all his friends and neighbors 
who used the court — were 
hilarious ... He once calculated 
that between 1917 and 1981, he 
had hit a tennis ball approxi¬ 
mately 3,840,000 times. 

"George was one of the most 
genial members of our class and 
had a tremendous sense of humor, 
as all his friends knew." A gift was 
made to the Cutchogue Free 
Library by the class in George's 
memory, and others wishing to 
make a gesture may do the same. 

He will be missed by the entire 
class, and we extend heartfelt 
sympathy to his wife Gerry and 
their five children. 

Before the Hamilton dinner 
honoring Larry Wien last Novem¬ 
ber, Dean Arnold Collery put me 
up to writing "customized" lyrics 
to a Columbia song — words 
which would both characterize 
and honor Larry on his big night. 

I chose the "Columbia Marching 
Song," the old and new versions of 
which were performed by the 
Notes and Keys together with all 
the assembled guests. Some who 
couldn't attend asked to see the 
lyrics — so here they are: 

To honor Larry Wien this evening 
Is why we are gathered here 
So in true Columbia fashion 
Let us give him our short cheer — 
Rah Rah! 

Always true to Alma Mater, 
whether college or in law 
We thank for what he's given us, 
of himself and so much more 
Chorus: 

Let's sing it out for Larry 
A true Columbia son 
Tonight a thousand kudos 
For the things he's done 
Always improving this great 
Columbia scene 

So here's to you, our Larry Wien 
[Editor's note: Class Correspon¬ 
dent Julius P. Witmark is a scion 
of the famous music publishing 
company, M. Witmark & Sons, 
which published the songs of 
George M. Cohan, among others.] 
Speaking of Alma Mater, I was 
on a bus not long ago bound for 
campus. A group of 30 or so 
youngsters boarded, and I asked 
one what school he was from. 
When he replied the Alexander 
Robertson School, I was taken 
aback, and mentioned to his 
teacher that I attended the same 
school over 70 years before. After 
asking my name, the teacher stood 
up and said, "Children, this is Mr. 
Witmark. He attended our school 
over 70 years ago. Let's give him a 
nice big cheer." Immediately the 
children arose and cheered, "Rah, 


rah, rah. Mr. Witmark, Mr. 
Witmark, Mr. Witmark," right 
there on the bus. (Disclaimer: I 
don't like to fill the column with 
news of myself; the editors asked 
me to include this anecdote.) 

Class Historian Rich Williams 
reminds me that when we were 
undergraduates, every well- 
dressed young man sported a 
cane, which gave rise to a 
Columbia tradition: every year, 
when the Columbia Daily Spec¬ 
tator changed editorial hands, the 
outgoing editor presented his suc¬ 
cessor with the traditional cane, 
symbolic of his new duties. As 
canes fell into disuse, so did the 
tradition, and the Spec cane was 
relegated to storage. Last year, 
outgoing editor Joe Verrengia '81 
revived the tradition, and asked 
Rich to assist in the presentation 
of the time-honored cane to Stuart 
Karle '82. This was done, with 
appropriate ceremony, at a 
Faculty House dinner, and an old 
tradition was revived. (Those 
interested in viewing the Spectator 
cane may do so in the Columbiana 
Library, 210 Low. Curator Paul 
Palmer, incidentally, would be 
glad to give a home to any of 
those Columbia mementoes you 
might be storing in the attic.) 


Edward S. Lynch 
22 Jade Court North 
No. Fort Myers, 

Fla. 33903 
Here's the conclusion of Milt 
Wilson's letter about the Manhat¬ 
tan Project: 

"Bob Moore had been requested 
to obtain a construction engineer 
to rebuild the Columbia labora¬ 
tories and a large building had 
been taken over in Harlem to 
build a lot of new labs. Basic spec¬ 
ifications given to Bob — obtain an 
engineer: 

1. Preferably a Columbia graduate 

2. Experienced in large projects 

3. Not afraid of multi-million 
dollar projects. 

Bob Moore knew me very well; 
we were both members of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club. Bob told 
the committee that I was: 

1. Columbia AB, BS, ME, and a 
licensed engineer 

2. I had worked in supervisory 
positions in construction of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, all of Rocke¬ 
feller Center, the National Gallery 
of Art, the Archives building and 
others. 

3. Bob said I was not afraid of 
million-dollar construction jobs. 
He also stated I was not afraid of 
anything!!?) 

The job was assigned to me, 
which made me part of the team. 
The labs were built — the research 
teams learned how to set up Iso¬ 


tope 235 of uranium. The data 
was sent to Oak Ridge, where 
quantities were produced and sent 
to Los Alamos. 

"This Columbia project had 
made a major contribution to stop 
the war, and set up the data to 
make atomic power plants. I 
returned to private industry, going 
west to work on pulp mills. I have 
always been pleased that I was 
able, when needed, to go back and 
help my country and Columbia, 
which had given me such a fine 
education, to help stop the Pacific 
phase of World War II, and save 
many thousands of lives on both 
sides." 

The first week in March, Presi¬ 
dent Sam (and Ellie) Goldman, on 
vacation in South Palm Beach, 
were able to reach several class¬ 
mates and hosted a delightful 
dinner and get-together. Those 
present: Steve and Amelia 
Stimson of Lake Worth, Sal and 
Rose Gambino of Lake Worth, 
and Ed and Ruth Lynch of North 
Fort Myers — (we retired in Sep¬ 
tember '81 to Florida). We recalled 
how Steve went from College to 
the New York Yankees, and toured 
the U.S. with football stars such 
as Red Grange. Steve was star 
center on one of the greatest 
Columbia teams ever. More on 
this next time. 

Those of you who enjoyed Milt 
Wilson's valued contribution to 
class notes, please let it inspire 
you to take pen in hand and send 
us your memories or experiences 
of the past. Only your help makes 
this column possible! Help! And 
thanks in advance. 


William Heifer 

445 Park Avenue, 5th FI. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

The Class held its eleventh Quin¬ 
quennial Reunion at Columbia's 
Arden House campus on the 
weekend of May 28-30, 1982. T. 
Embury Jones was general chair¬ 
man of the reunion committee, 
ably assisted by Bill Treiber (who 
successfully chaired the 50th), Bob 
Curtiss, class president. Bill 
Heifer, class secretary, and, thank 
the Lord, the alumni office's irre¬ 
placeable Rose Brooks. Readers 
will recall that it was the weekend 
of the Monsoon, but it failed to 
dampen the spirits of those who 
attended. Those who haven't been 
to Arden House should know that 
there is no more delightful and 
restful spot in the country, situ¬ 
ated as it is at Harriman, N.Y., in 
the Ramapo Mountains near West 
Point. The mansion, the land on 
which it is located, and many of 
the furnishings were the gift in 
1950 of W. Averell Harriman and 
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An Afternoon with 
Clifton Fadiman '25 

(continued from page 32) 

older people say it was one of the great 
radio experiences of their lives. What 
they're saying is that they were intro¬ 
duced to a world in which wit and humor 
and ideas were actually respected, and 
were expressed in a language of some 
clarity and coherence. People weren't the 
worse for listening to us. During those 
ten years, I did have a very mild, very 
mild feeling of pride that we were doing 
something interesting." 

The kind of civilized discourse he 
prizes is utterly lacking in public life 
today, he feels. He makes an exception 
for William F. Buckley: "Mr. Buckley 
does one thing that is almost unique in 
our time: he actually talks English. Now 
that's so unusual that people are at¬ 
tracted by it as they would be attracted 
by a baboon with a blue behind." 

As we relaxed through the afternoon's 
conversation, Mr. Fadiman spoke ani¬ 
matedly about some of the pleasures of 
his life — touring the rugged terrain of 
Iceland with his son Kim, reading a "re¬ 
markable" book of short stories by a 
young writer named Mark Helprin. At 
one point, he observes, "I listen to 
Mozart 39 or 40 and I'm suddenly trans¬ 
ported info a world in which such ideals 
as harmony and serenity were generally 
felt, generally applauded." He also en¬ 
joys listening to Beethoven, Stravinsky, 
Prokofiev, Ellington, even one or two 
Beatles records. But he calls himself "an 
old fuddy-duddy in general," whose 
tastes are "stuck fast in the 19th 
century." 

He is deeply pessimistic about the 
course of Western civilization and the 
threat of nuclear holocaust. "I've lived 
through a period of three major wars — 
Vietnam was a major war —and seven 
or eight minor ones. So I can't say my 
life has been lived during a period of 
peace. Yet I think it's a better period 
than what I fear is in store for my chil¬ 
dren, for you and your children," he 
says. "We've moved ourselves into a ter¬ 
rible corner where all we seem to be 
able to do is to work out a more effi¬ 
cient means of destruction than the 
means worked out by somebody else. It 
may lead, however, to a sort of horrible 
calm after destruction has been wreaked 
on the world. I do not think we will 
fight for a little while after that." 


The only way out, Mr. Fadiman 
seems to feel, is public enlightenment 
through education. He serves on the 
board of directors of the Council for 
Basic Education, a group which 
recommends a curriculum grounded in 
the fundamentals Mr. Fadiman admired 
in the Brooklyn public schools and the 
general education courses at Columbia 
College. The aim of such an education, 
he says pointedly, is to produce an 
intelligent citizen. 

// A ny damn fool can be a good citi- 

xjL zen in the sense of obeying the 
law, but to be a good citizen in the ori¬ 
ginal, Periclean sense requires that you 
be a certain kind of person," he says. 
'Your whole life, your whole demeanor 
and conduct, if there are enough of you 
— 220 million is what I'd like to see — 
will affect the course of your nation 
overnight. 

"In preparation for a class. I've been 
reading a document which is considered 
subversive by many Americans — the 
Declaration of Independence. And I 
would suggest that a good citizen is one 
who believes in that document, who 
really has some notion of what it means 
to be free and equal, of what the un¬ 
alienable rights are, what life, liberty 




and the pursuit of happiness involve. A 
famous journalist named John Gunther 
— whose work, like my work and the 
work of most journalists, will never be 
remembered — wrote one thing which 
111 never forget: he said, 'America is the 
only country in history deliberately 
founded on a good idea.' That's true. 
We wrote it down in the Declaration 
and in certain articles of the Constitu¬ 
tion and in certain of the Federalist 
papers. That's why I think our nation 
is, with all its faults, the greatest in the 
world—because we had a good idea. 
And, though we've not totally aban¬ 
doned it, we have diverged from it to 
some extent, which makes me sad. Ev¬ 
erybody who read those documents in 
those days understood them. We have 
difficulty because we are uneducated. 
The documents are there, the ideas are 
there, our minds are just as good as the 
Americans of 1787. It's a question of 
will, not of intelligence." 

T he rain has cleared, and it is time 
to go. We step outside together, 
walk through the garden, and take 
some pictures of a brilliant Pacific sun¬ 
set before getting in the car. An after¬ 
noon that began tentatively has turned 
out better than expected, perhaps for 
both parties. It is impossible to spend 
some time with Clifton Fadiman and 
not feel his warmth. Before saying 
goodbye, he wants to add an epilogue 
to our conversation. 

'You realize, of course," Mr. Fadiman 
begins, "that I didn't agree to see you 
because you represent Columbia, but 
because you are writing an article. 
Columbia and I have had nothing to do 
with one another for quite some time." 

Then again, he adds gently, our visit 
reminds him of a story about a young 
writer, perhaps Casanova, who traveled 
from Italy to see Voltaire at Freney. 
They spoke of many things, and in the 
course of their conversations, the 
French philosopher inquired about an 
Italian scholar whose work had im¬ 
pressed him. 

"But Monsieur Voltaire," the visitor 
replied uncomfortably, "he doesn't have 
such a high opinion of you." 

"Ah well," Voltaire shrugged. 'Per¬ 
haps we were both wrong." 
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Prize winners: Three Columbia alumni shared top honors at the Ameri¬ 
can Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters annual ceremonies in 
May. Author Francis Steegmuller '27 (left) and Pulitzer prize-winning 
composer William Schuman '35TC (center) received gold medals for 
biograph'y and music, respectively. Publisher Alfred A. Knopf '12 (right) 
received the organization's special award for distinguished service to the arts. 


his brother, E. Roland Harriman. 
The complex is used by the Uni¬ 
versity as the home of the Ameri¬ 
can Assembly, a national confer¬ 
ence and discussion group 
founded in 1950 by President 
Eisenhower. 

The Class, with wives and 
guests, began to arrive Friday 
afternoon, in time for cocktails 
and dinner. Retiring College Dean 
Arnold Collery drove all the way 
from his home in Connecticut to 
be with us, in spite of the awful 
weather. 

After dinner, we were treated to 
a slide show from Bob Curtiss's 
magnificent collection, and to a 
sound film provided by Bill 
Githens of our tenth reunion in 
1937 — including scenes of a 
ludicrous ballgame. Githens, who 
couldn't be with us, thinks that 
this sound film is probably the 
earliest in existence for any college 
class reunion — he should know, 
having been in the film business 
practically since graduation. 

Since most golf and tennis plans 
were nixed by the weather, we 
spent much time reminiscing, 
playing bridge, or just visiting. 
Some of us took advantage of a 
lull in the rain for a very pleasant 
bus trip to West Point. We then 
posed for the traditional class 
photo by Manny Warman, and 
got ready for the big event, the 
Saturday reunion banquet, during 
which we received reports from 
reunion chairman T. Embury 
Jones, class president Bob Curtiss, 
and class treasurer Herb Jacobi. 


Phil Humphrey, our class his¬ 
torian, couldn't make it from his 
home on Cape Cod, but the report 
he compiled from 64 of our ques¬ 
tionnaires was distributed to all. 
Bob Curtiss delivered a report 
from College Director of Financial 
Aid Ted Stock on the status of the 
Class of '27 Scholarship and Fifti¬ 
eth Anniversary Funds. It showed 
that over the years, 29 undergrads 
received $178,000 of aid from our 
class fund, leaving a balance of 
$120,671 in that account, and 3 re¬ 
ceived $9,600 from our 50th anni¬ 
versary fund, leaving a balance of 
$109,955 in the latter. In the past 
two years, recipients in the classes 
of '81, '82, '83 and '84 from vari¬ 
ous parts of the country received a 
total of $31,100, ranging from 
$1050 to $4900, averaging $3100. 

We later danced to the music of 
Chris Penna's band, and rose the 
next morning for Sunday break¬ 
fast, a tour of Arden House, and 
our class meeting which consisted 
primarily of the election of the 
following class officers: Robert S. 
Curtiss, president; T. Embury 
Jones, William F. Treiber, and 
Rudolph C. Kopf, vice presidents; 
William Heifer, secretary; Herbert 
J. Jacobi, treasurer; Myron F. Sesit 
and Philip B. Thurston, College 
Fund co-chairmen; and William E. 
Petersen, honorary chairman. 

To summarize, 52 persons took 
part in the reunion for all or part 
of the weekend, including 26 class¬ 
mates and 26 spouses and guests. 
Our classmates included: Ed 


Beers, Bob Curtiss, George Drum, 
Herm Eckert, Stan Ehrlich, Fred 
Hailparn, Bill Heifer, Herb 
Holiner, Booth Hubbell, Herb 
Jacobi, T. Embury Jones, Milt 
Krinsky, Stan Kroll, Charlie 
Looker, Si Newman, Percy Peck, 
Bill Petersen, Dick Rowden, Bob 
Schnitzer, Howard Spingarn, 
Julian Sturtevant, Phil Thurston, 
Bill Treiber, Bill Twiddy, Fred 
Zombely, and Bernie Zuger. 

To coin a phrase, a good time 
was had by all. 

By the way, quite a few class 
notes have accumulated, which 
unfortunately had to be deferred 
to make room for the reunion 
news. They will appear in the next 
issue. Keep sending in your items! 
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Jerome Brody 
39-48 47th Street 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
11104 


Readers of this column will note 
elsewhere in this issue a notice of 
the sudden passing of Lou Taxin. 

It was doubly shocking, coming so 
soon after a glorious spring 
reunion at the Taxin home in 
Scarsdale. The class will miss his 
sage and timely comments, as he 
was once our president, vice presi¬ 
dent, secretary and treasurer, and 
for the past few years, chairman 
of our fund raising committee and 
a prime cog in the establishment 
of our class room in the East 
Campus complex. Lou was 
starting to get to work on drives 
to improve John Jay and Hartley, 
and the College will sorely miss 
his ministering hands in guiding 
the Furnald Grocery, too. Indeed, 
a tragic loss. 

Our Annual Meeting and 
election was held at the home of 
Dr. Fred and Madeleine Lane, 
with the usual pleasure of meeting 
with so many of our classmates 
who were able to attend. We are 
particularly grateful to George 
Sarrafian, who made the trip from 
Dallas to be with us. The nomina¬ 
tions and elections were handled 
with our usual efficiency and 
dispatch, and your class affairs are 
now in the hands of: Henry J. 
Umans, president; Oswald Vischi, 
recording secretary; Jerome 
Brody, corresponding secretary; 
Leonard Price, treasurer; Frank R. 
Pitt, Midwest representative; 
Alexander Rubin, Southeast repre¬ 
sentative, and the board consisting 
of Daniel Cohen, Dr. David 
Dorfman, Philip Feldblum, 

Edward R. Holt, Hon. Harold 
Kolovsky, Dr. Frederick E. Lane, 
James W. Loughlin, Howard S. 
Meighan, Dr. Royal M. 
Montgomery, Dr. Joseph Siris, 
and Hillery C. Thorne. 

We are looking forward to our 
Homecoming game and after that, 


our Christmas party, which we 
hope will be held at Sardi's as usu¬ 
al. The date will be either the mid¬ 
dle of November or early in De¬ 
cember. As soon as the date is 
final, reservations will go for¬ 
ward. Class wives, having all been 
elected honorary members of the 
class and thereby entitled to 
attend our Executive Board meet¬ 
ings, are invited to write this cor¬ 
respondent, who will make the ar¬ 
rangements. 

Now to catch up on some recent 
activities of our classmates: 

Milt Fleiss is now living in Israel 
where he is teaching English, and 
will be making his annual return 
visit to meet with his friends and 
family. 

Dick Goetze will also visit the 
north from his home in Florida. 

Dr. George Strenger now lives 
in Laguna Beach, Cal., where he 
keeps pretty busy with golf and 
playing with a chamber music 
group. He celebrated his 50th 
anniversary — of graduation from 
P&S and of his marriage. Our 
congratulations to George and 
Florence. 

As for Howard Meighan, he 
requires a column for himself. 
Witness all the awards: Le Merite 
de la Bonne Vie Champenoise, the 
Andre Simon Gold Medal of the 
International Wine and Food Soci¬ 
ety in London (only 4 gold medals 
in existence, and only 1 in North 
America), election as Grand 
Officer and Grand Chef des ( , 
Membres Honoraires of La 
Compagnie des Chevaliers du 
Tastevin, and as Honorary 
Chairman for Life of the Interna¬ 
tional Radio and Television Foun¬ 
dation. How's that for one person? 

Haven't heard from Bob 
Clemens, Ed Mammen or Bob 
Mannheim in a long time. Tell us 
what you've been doing so that we 
can pass along the word. 

Your correspondent has a fairly 
accurate and up-to-date roster of 
class members, and if you want to 
know where old "whosis" is, just 
ask and you will receive. 
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John W. Benjamin 

264 Deerfield Ct. 

Royal Palm Beach, Fla. 
33411 


The cry for help did not go un¬ 
heeded — but this can be 
interpreted as a "holler" for more! 

Heard via phone from Dr. 
George Linn. He retired in 
October, 1981 and is residing at 
4511 S. Ocean Blvd., Highland 
Beach, Florida. Had a nice visit 
with George and Dorothy on 
March 13 at their beautiful condo¬ 
minium. The wives had much to 
talk about including the glorious 
fiftieth reunion at Arden House. 
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George would like to hear from 
"29ers" when in the vicinity of 
south Florida. 

A lovely letter arrived from 
Dave Gelb. He writes in part: "I 
heard you holler for some activity 
news from your classmates for 
your very interesting column in 
Columbia College Today maga¬ 
zine. Budget reduction . .. recently 
terminated my six-year volunteer 
services with the Legal Services 
Corporation Seniors Law Center 
in Miami Beach. Inactivity and me 
don't agree . . . stay well. If you 
are ever in Miami Beach please 
give me a call. Would be nice to 
talk to you." It is assumed that the 
invitation is extended to all class¬ 
mates. Dave's letter was immedi¬ 
ately answered and he will be vis¬ 
ited on the next visit to Miami 
Beach. Dave may be contacted at 
100 Lincoln Road, P.H., Miami 
Beach, Florida 33139. 

Heard from Donald Dow (bless 
his heart). He writes in part: "You 
asked for it, so here is a little run¬ 
down on my recent life. Retired 
for ten years since February, 1972, 
moved to Cape Cod for perma¬ 
nent residence 1979. A beautiful 
place. Last October, on my 75th 
birthday, my three children sur¬ 
prised me by coming from the dis¬ 
tant corners of the U.S.A. . . . San 
Francisco, N.Y. State near the 
Canada border, and . . . Tequesta, 
Florida. They presented me with a 
personal computer TRS 80 color 
with cassette recorder and line 
printer and 13" color TV ... I also 
spend time tracing out the family 
genealogy, walking, reading, bird 
watching, etc. Life is really 
beautiful. I'm in the phone book if 
you visit nearby." Massachusetts 
residents, take note! Don can be 
reached at Lily Pond Garden 
Apts., The Oaks #1, South 
Yarmouth, Ma. 02664. 

George Linn vigorously recom¬ 
mended that a mini-reunion be 
promoted for South Florida class¬ 
mates. Are there others than 
George, Dave, the secretary and 
Don (when he visits his son in 
Tequesta) who reside in or visit 
South Florida? 


Harrison H. Johnson 
50 Duke Drive 
Paramus, N.J. 07652 

Milton Katims is the artistic 
director of the School of Music at 
the University of Houston. 

Theodore Lidz is the Sterling 
Professor of Psychiatry at the Yale 
School of Medicine. He lives in 
Woodbridge, Conn. 


Edward P. Joyce works at the 
Roosevelt Race Track, and lives in 
Rockville Centre, L.I. 

Werner A. Lutz is teaching at 
the University of Connecticut and 
visited France last summer. His 
daughter Alexandra is attending 
Columbia's School of General 
Studies. 

Since Frederick W. Read, Jr. 
retired nine years ago as vice pres¬ 
ident and general counsel of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, he 
says he's been busier than ever. 
Currently of counsel to the law 
firm of Capobianco, D'Elia, 
Turtletaub, Cantino & Aitken in 
Port Washington, N.Y., where he 
lives, Fred has also been quite 
active with various committees of 
the New York City, New York 
State, and American Bar Associa¬ 
tions. He is also counsel to the 
New York City Life Underwriters 
Association, and is active in 
alumni affairs at the Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1932. 
Fred's energy should be an inspira¬ 
tion to us all. 

William V. Norton had open 
heart surgery and has recovered 
nicely. 

Joseph L. Keane has recovered 
from a hernia operation. He lives 
in Port Washington, L.I. 

John W. Olstad is living in 
Derby, New York. 

That friendly voice on the 
phone many of you hear extolling 
the merits of the College Fund is 
Saul Parker, who has given much 
of his time to keep track of our 
wayward classmates. 

Enticed by a brochure from the 
Columbia Alumni Federation, I 
joined a tour of China that proved 
to be most interesting. On our 
return, Hilda and I traveled to 
Siberia to see the eclipse of the sun 
in Bratsk. Then in January drove 
to Florida where I had very fine 
visits with classmates William B. 
Curtis and Kenneth W. Schenck in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Philip L. Duboff in 
Palm Beach, Art Smith '31 in 
Miami and Bill Lightbowne '29 in 
New Smyrna Beach. I believe 
there are more Columbians in 
Florida than on Morningside. 

Richard T. Witman has been 
retired for ten years and is living 
in Alexandria, Virginia. 

Thomas P. Tierney is also 
retired .and is living in Murfrees¬ 
boro, Tennessee. Says he is glad 
to be away from the rat race of the 
large cities. 

Aubrey W. Stewart is recov¬ 
ering from a serious illness and 
living in Lambertville, NJ. Best 


wishes for your recovery. 

Classmates at Dean's Day in 
April included Charles Ballon, 
Thomas Casey, Harrison Johnson, 
William Mathews, Saul Parker, 
Frederick Read, Jr., Lincoln Reis, 
Felix Vann and most of their 
wives. 


T. J. Reilly 

Box 766 

Ridgewood, N.J. 07451 

Have not heard from any class¬ 
mates in long time — so — nothing 
new to print. We are not per¬ 
mitted to make up stories, so 
when you do not communicate 
with us about yourself or about 
another classmate, it could create 
the impression that we no longer 
care about each other. For in¬ 
stance, whatever happened to 
Sidney Snodgrass? How about 
Harry Poindexter? If you should 
see either ask them to please 
write. 

Our 50th reunion update 
brought almost 150 replies from 
classmates. Our leader squirreled 
it away in his archives but Dea 
found a way to have it released 
(under the Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act? She must know a good 
lawyer.). So, if you would like to 
know about any particular class¬ 
mates, please advise, and we will 
respond promptly, directly, with 
whatever information available. 

If you have not sent in your 
update regarding present location, 
health, family, hobbies, interest in 
any future reunions, etc. — use ad¬ 
dress above. There are plans to 
formulate a roster of present class¬ 
mates and by so doing you can be 
included. 

Remember — no writee, no 
tellee. 


Lloyd G. Seidman 
180 West End Avenue 
28-M 

New York, N.Y. 10023 
If you missed our 50th Reunion at 
Arden House on May 14 thru 16, 
you missed a fantastic celebration 
and we missed you. But don't feel 
utterly miserable about it. Plans 
are already under way for the 
51st. Harold (& Judy) Apisdorf 
have generously offered us their 
Greenwich, Conn, showplace 
grounds and pool to disport in as 
we will come next May or June. 
For those who fondly recall spend¬ 
ing our 32nd Reunion there, this 
event will bear looking forward to 


Moving? 

To keep CCT coming to your home, keep Columbia posted on 
your current address. Send all changes to: Columbia University 
Alumni Records Center; 635 West 115th Street; New York, N.Y. 
10027. 





all year long. Watch your mail for 
further details. 

As for the 50th Anniversary 
bash, what can we say? It was 
simply the greatest. 48 of the guys 
showed up, mostly accompanied 
by their ever-glamorous wives, for 
three glorious days (or parts 
thereof) of remembering each 
other (after sneaking a glance at 
the name-tag), reminiscing about 
the good old days on campus (and 
the lousy ones looking for jobs 
later on), toasting the past and the 
future (the bar stayed open till the 
wee hours), and obliging each 
other by making the expected 
admiring noises about the grand¬ 
children's photos. 

Highlights: fervent pleas by 
Col. Bob Stacy (U.S. Army Ret.) 
and more-or-less-retired atomic 
research physicist Sidney Siegel 
for nuclear disarmament. (Bob's 
now living in Munich where he 
and Audrey love the music; "Red" 
Siegel is doing his consulting, 
sculpting and golfing in 
Sacramento, one of our numerous 
classmates to succumb to the lure 
of the Golden State.) ... Lou 
Bender telling of the $5 a week he 
earned as a lawyer fresh out of 
school and the $50 per game he'd 
make playing pro basketball at the 
old Hippodrome .. . Jules 
Waldman coming all the way 
from Caracas, Venezuela where he 
founded and edited the influential 
and respected English-language 
daily newspaper until his recent 
partial retirement . . . Varsity 
Show stars Arnold Auerbach and 
Lloyd Seidman playing and sing¬ 
ing some of those great old songs 
of the '30s. (Arnold gets top billing 
because he wrote the shows too.) 

. . . Bill Burcher describing his two 
trips around the world by boat, 
plane and wheelchair .. . Arthur 
Lautkin and Henry Goldschmidt 
selflessly seeing to it that all the 
guys and gals were comfortable 
and happy ... dancing to the 
strains of "Stardust," just like old 
times at John Jay Hall . . . and on 
and on. Among those regrettably 
not present: Dr. Ernest Kish, who 
was in the hospital (as a patient, 
this time). Sent photos instead, so 
why don't you send him a hope- 
you're-all-better-by-now note to 
81-56 So. Causeway Blvd., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 33707. Also Ken 
MacLagan, who mailed in four¬ 
teen stanzas of original verse 
extolling our Class all the way 
from Olympia, Washington where 
he served as a pastor in the United 
Methodist Church for 11 years. 

Thanks for responding to the 
questionnaire you received. It will 
provide much data of interest for 
future issues. Too bad that so 
many modest classmates didn't 
bother signing their names. We 
recognized some of you by your 
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Tradition: Reunion celebrants from the 50th anniversary class of 1932 pose for the official class portrait on 
the steps of Arden House. The reunion was held at Columbia's Harriman campus over the May 14th weekend. 


accomplishments. Could the 
others drop us an identifying note, 
please. In the meantime, here's a 
roundup of late class news put 
together by Arthur Lautkin, my 
able predecessor: 

James A. Britt is a volunteer 
consultant with International 
Service Corps in the Philippines, 
Argentina and Brazil. Recently he 
spent one month in Cairo helping 
with a plan to rebuild the tele¬ 
communication system of Egypt. 
Please keep in touch by dialing 
Hieroglyph 1932. 

Leonard S. Brooks has been 
traveling through Asia, Europe, 
Africa and South America in pur¬ 
suit of his international business 
endeavors. Len, I know how you 
must feel as I walk up and down 
Fifth, Madison and Park Avenues 
looking for mine. 

Henry H. Wiggins has retired as 
assistant director, but was elected 
vice president of the Columbia 
University Press, which he also 
serves as a consultant. It must be 
nice to have an iron on the fire 
always at the ready. 

Irving Moscovitz is still practic¬ 
ing law. In his leisure time he 
enjoys assisting young musicians 
and working with musical 
organizations. May he and Adele 
hear the sound of music for many 
more years. 

Otis A. Gardner is retired, and 
spends his leisure time as an ama¬ 
teur handicapper. Maybe we have 
found the way to double our class 
fund. 

Julius Dolgos has 7 children and 
17 grandchildren. He doesn't say 
whether he is retired or just plain 
tired. During his leisure time he 
enjoys gardening. Please relax and 
watch your garden grow. 

J. Donald Mosser retired as a 
general insurance agent in 1973. 


He now enjoys working in his 
church and is interested in 
restoring old homes and antiques. 

Charles Tesar has a Ph.D. in 
chemistry and has worked at the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medicine, 
Columbia P&S, U. Chicago, 

Brady Research Lab and at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medi¬ 
cine, where is he an emeritus. 
Retired because of ill health, he 
does cartooning, photography, 
and reads paperbacks. He is "vege¬ 
tating and trying to stay alive." 
You are assigned to our reunion 
recycling group with a guarantee 
that you will be at our 60th 
(chemical formula — patent pend¬ 
ing). 

I recently received an excerpt 
from a letter sent to John Balquist 
(source anon): "Yours has certainly 
been a long and close association 
with Columbia. We at the College 
hope very much that you take 
part in the reunion celebration. 
You have been a great contributor 
to life on campus, a leader among 
your classmates, and a person of 
wit and spirit." And so say all of 
us. Amen. 


Alfred A. Beaujean 
40 Claire Avenue 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
10804 

Spring sprang (in spite of the 12" 
snowfall on April 6th) and our 
50th gets closer. I have yet to get a 
committee together for the big 
event, but am hopeful. 

Got a newsy letter from Jack 
Keville, who is active in the plas¬ 
tics industry in Leominster, Mass. 
He does "Salute to the Plastics 
Industry," a radio show that is 
aired on a local station. Also 
heard from Paul Bubendey, who 


lives in Vero Beach, Fla. He vis¬ 
ited Lloyd Noth last November. 
Lloyd now lives in Harlingen, 
Texas. 

Received a clipping from the 
Reading (Pa.) Sunday Eagle con¬ 
cerning our classmate Dimitri 
Soussloff. He has become an out¬ 
standing inventor in a number of 
different fields — textiles, paper, 
plastics, among them — for some 
very successful companies and 
now as an independent consultant. 
His philosophy is best expressed in 
a quote from the article: "It is 
important for the inventive mind 
to have a 'wide-angle lens' view of 
life. The more fields your mind 
can span, the more you read 
about seemingly irrelevant 
subjects — history, philosophy — all 
of these things nurture creativity. 
And that's what we're talking 
about, creativity, not just 
mechanical things." 

We just had word that Wilfred 
Kindermann is recuperating from 
a triple bypass operation he 
underwent at Beth Israel hospital 
in Newark, is home now and 
doing well. Speedy recovery! 

Regarding our reunion, most of 
the people I have heard from seem 
to prefer Arden House, although 
some of the Alumni people have 
been talking about the facilities 
that are now on Campus which 
are supposed to be very nice and 
which would give us a taste of 
what it was like "way back when." 
Let me know what you want to do 
and in the meantime, I will try to 
find Mac Sykes, our class presi¬ 
dent, and see how he wants to get 
things organized. 


Fon W. Boardman 
16 West 16th Street 
Apt. PHGN 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

Hylan A. Bickerman, M.D., is 
officially retired from P&S but he 
retains a lab there and is active at 
the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center and elsewhere. 

Hy's wife. Dr. Evelyn Apogi, 
directs anesthesia at Flushing 
Medical Center. They have a 
daughter, a son and two grand¬ 
sons and live in Bayside, Queens. 

The sympathy of the class goes 
out to Edward J. Finn whose wife, 
Alice, known to her friends as 
"Pug," died in early March. 

William S. Forshaw writes that 
he is "still plugging" his word game 
EUCE. Write him at 2624 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore, Md., 21218 for 
information. 

Robert McCormack has been 
elected chairman of the trustees of 
the Duke Endowment, a philan¬ 
thropic trust. Bob, a Columbia 
Law graduate, and his wife, Bette, 
have a daughter and two sons and 
live in Charlotte, N.C. 

Frank J. McGuinness retired in 
1975 after a career with General 
Motors in New York and South 
Africa. He and his wife, Rita, who 
celebrated their 40th wedding 
anniversary in April, have five 
children and five grandchildren. 
They live in Ridgewood, N.J. 

Millard L. Midonick retired as 
judge of the Manhattan Surrogate's 
Court June 2, leaving a year ear¬ 
lier than required, to return to 
private law practice and vowing 
to "continue working indefinitely." 

Francis P. Organ and his wife, 
Mary, observed their 40th wed¬ 
ding anniversary last year. Hank, 
who lives in Northhampton, 

Mass., has a vacation home in 
Kennebunkport, Maine. 

Edwin McMahon Singer, still 
active in law practice, has a 
daughter who is a psychologist 
and a grandson who is a freshman 
at the University of Miami. When 
Ed wrote, he had just returned 
from a skiing trip to St. Moritz. 

Arthur C. Williams retired at 
the end of 1980 after 30 years with 
the Crucible Steel Co. and 15 
years as a civilian engineer with 
the US Army. Art and his wife, 
Claire, have two sons and three 
grandchildren and live in Sparta, 
N.J. 

Conway Scott Williams of 
Gettysburg, Pa., is looking for a 
publisher for three manuscripts in 
the field of management. Mean¬ 
while, he is working on his stamp 
collection. 

Edward V. Zegarelli, dean 
emeritus of the School of Dentistry, 
has four sons, three of them 
Columbia College graduates. Two 
are also dental school graduates 
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and another is mayor of North 
Tarrytown, N.Y., where Ed lives. 
He has seven grandchildren and 
"expects more." 

Although it is now approaching 
time to think about the class's 1982 
Christmas party, we want to 
report on last December's which 
was held at the Four Seasons and 
voted the best yet by the members 
who, with their wives, attended: 
Norm Alexander, Hy Bickerman, 
Bob Breitbart, Julian Bush, Ralph 
Bush, George Charen, Bill Golub, 
Jud Hyatt, Herb Jacoby, Howard 
Klein, Leon Malman, Harry 
Richards, Phil Roen, and Ed 
Singer. 


Allen H. Toby 
122 East 42nd Street 
Room 2800 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


Paul V. Nyden 
P.O. Box 205 
Hillsdale, N.Y. 12529 

[Editor's note: After four years as 
the '36 correspondent, A1 Barabas 
has called time-out to concentrate 
on enjoying his retirement in 
McLean, Virginia.] 

Congratulations to Carl E. 
Schorske for winning a Pulitzer 
Prize for his book, Fin-de-Siecle 
Vienna and a five-year, $300,000 
award from the John D. and 
Catherine MacArthur Foundation 
(see CCT, Fall 1981/Winter 1982 
issue). 

Roger Chase, since retirement 
after a 33-year career with TWA 
(where his last title was vice presi¬ 
dent), now works as a consultant 
in the airline and travel fields. Di¬ 
vides his time between New York 
City and his place on Wollochet 
Bay, Puget Sound, Washington. 

Robert Ernst is writing a biogra¬ 
phy of Bernarr MacFadden '46, 
physical culturist and publisher. 
Would appreciate hearing from 
any Columbia alumni who knew 
MacFadden or any of his friends 
or relatives. Bob can be reached at 
the history department, Adelphi 
University, Garden City, N.Y. 
11530. 

John W. Herz of Larchmont, 
N.Y. edited a 3-volume publica¬ 
tion for lawyers entitled Business 
Acquisitions, published by Prac¬ 
tising Law Institute in 1981. 

Norman Gottlieb now lives in 
Mexico City. 

Warren R. Johnston, former 
assistant director of CRS (Con¬ 
gressional Research Service — a 
department of the Library of Con¬ 


gress providing research and polit¬ 
ical analysis service to Congress) 
is now retired. During 34 years of 
government service he had exten¬ 
sive experience and assignments in 
Foreign Service and National 
Defense as a research analyst and 
planner. Warren co-authored 
Science Technology and Diplo¬ 
macy in an Age of Interdepen¬ 
dence, a research project for a 
House committee, and served 
twice as Mayor of Garrett Park, 
Maryland. Since retirement, he's 
been executive director of Cedar 
Lane Forum on Medicine and 
Society, which brings distin¬ 
guished doctors to address Wash¬ 
ington area audiences. Warren is 
currently planning to take up resi¬ 
dence in Brunswick, Maine area. 

Ernest Kroll's fifth book, Tattoo 
Parlor and Other Fraxioms, will 
be issued by the Colorado College 
Press. (A fraxiom is a new verse 
form devised to project irony with 
double-take speed.) 

George von Sternberg writes 
from Mission Viejo, Cal. that 
since he retired from Lederle 
Laboratories he leads a fairly 
sedentary life. Has done extensive 
traveling to Far East, Alaska, and 
Europe, including visits to Israel 
and several Mediterranean lands. 
Would like to hear from the other 
"guys." 

Robert Weber is living in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., and teaching eco¬ 
nomics in an adult education pro¬ 
gram of the local community 
college. 

Bob Hussong, Buffalo, N.Y., 
retired in June after nearly 50 
years with Spencer Kellog division 
of Textron, Inc. He was in charge 
of production for last ten years; 
retired as senior VP. Spencer 
Kellog is a major producer'of 
urethanes and resins, primarily for 
the coatings industry. 

Curtiss B. Herrington, Hills¬ 
dale, N.Y., retired from family 
lumber and building supply busi¬ 
ness and is enjoying life in idyllic 
Columbia County. 

Your correspondent retired four 
years ago after 38 years working 
with various Westchester County 
government and private agencies, 
the last 17 as Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Westchester County 
Department of Social Services. 

Now a consultant to a nursing 
home company. 

We saw Curt Herrington, 

Walter Hartmeyer, and Ed Rickert 
at Dean's Day. Missed seeing 
Wesley Camp, Herman Frank, 
and John Wheeler, who were also 
registered. 


Walter E. Schaap 
86-63 Clio Street 
Hollis, N.Y. 11423 

The classmate who traveled far¬ 
thest to our 45th Reunion was Jim 
Dunaway, still from Little Rock. 
Others from the South were Joe 
Green (Raleigh), Seward Hall 
(Memphis), Bill & Gloria Sheehan 
(Delray Beach). Except for Ed 
Kovar from around Boston, the 
rest were from the metropolitan 
area: Gene & Rose Kalil, Herm 
Gewirtz, Fred Mackenthun, Vince 
Sardi, Bob Fondiller, Walter & 
Marjorie Schaap (NYC); Jules 
Simon, Dan & Mary Wilbur (LI); 
Randy Seifert, John & Dorothy 
Leslie (Westchester); Malcolm & 
Julia Kersteen, Duke & Ruhe 
Marchese, Russ & Barbara Smyth 
(Conn). 

We looked pretty good for a 
bunch of AKs (Alte Kolumbians?), 
and all of us had a great time on 
the old (and the new) campus. 
Amazingly, in view of our differ¬ 
ent backgrounds, occupations, 
and opinions, we all felt right at 
home with each other, even with 
the ones we didn't know in 
college. Our only regret was that 
family and business engagements 
kept away a number of other 
classmates we expected to see. So 
don't let anything short of rigor 
mortis keep you away from our 
50th. 

Question #1: Until his recent 
retirement as professor in the 
humanities, who had the longest 
period of service of all active 
Columbia teachers? Question §2: 
Who gave our class valedictory 
address? The answer to both 
questions, in case you didn't 
guess, is Quentin Anderson. 

Here's some other retirement 
news: A1 Hailparn, from Max 
Factor. But A1 has kept on 
working as a display consultant in 
Beverly Hills .. . Wilbert Hanft, as 
VP (Advertising and PR) at 
Sapolin Paints in Danbury, Conn. 

. . . Winston Hart, as VP Chemical 
Bank. Winston is now Civil Pre¬ 
paredness Officer for Nassau 
County, L.I. . . . Bob Holloway, as 
metallurgical supervisor at Bethle¬ 
hem Steel . . . Harold Jesurun, as 
Colonel, US Army Medical Corps. 
Harold is now ob-gyn clinical pro¬ 
fessor at Texas Tech Medical 
School in El Paso . . . John Leslie, 
from IBM. John still lives in 
Peekskill . . . Jesse Pollard, as 
Latin teacher in Norwalk, Conn. 

. . . Bill Sheehan, living in Delray 
Beach, "doing nothing but things I 
enjoy." .. . Ralph Sonnenberg, 
from Eastman Kodak, and living 
in Silver Spring, Md. . . . Joseph 
Walter, from Procter & Gamble 
Engineering Division in Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Classmates who have not yet 


wrapped up their business careers 
include: Danny Friedman, Chief 
Judge of the U.S. Court of Claims 
in Washington . . . Nat March, 
director of finance for the Jewish 
Community Centers of South 
Florida .. . Joe Meehan, DOD 
Defense Investigative Service .. . 
Jack Richter, president, the Pro¬ 
motion Department, Inc., market¬ 
ing consultants . . . Andrew 
Sullivan, merchandise manager at 
B. Altman on Fifth Avenue. 


John F. Crymble 

65 West Broadway 
Salem, N.J. 08079 

Stormy weather didn't deter '38ers 
Bob Blanc, John Crymble, Tom 
DeStefano, George Freimarck, Ed 
Kloth, Jerry Lorber, Lou Raybin, 
Don Schenk and Paul Taub from 
signing up for Dean's Day. It was 
a particular pleasure to see Don 
Schenk, who has recovered re¬ 
markably from a stroke last June. 
He is serving as the class fund 
chairman. 

Ben Johnson, our former star 
track captain and world record- 
holder, writes that he retired a 
second time. First occasion was as 
an army colonel and secondly as a 
bureau director for the state of 
Pennsylvania. He and his wife 
keep busy with community affairs. 
Recently, Ben's hometown of Ply¬ 
mouth, Pa., honored him as "Man 
of the Year." He recently had a 
visit with Herb Weast '39, former 
State Department official and 
track star. He sends greetings to 
everyone. 

Wally Roath is helping with the 
organization of the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Club of North Texas. Last 
fall, he visited his daughter in 
Denver and while there, had a 
delightful reunion with "Ham" 
Barry. Wally also got a call 
several weeks ago from flight 
captain Dave Mautner, who was 
passing through Dallas. Wally is 
still actively involved in the Dallas 
commercial construction business. 

Art Myers and I, along with our 
wives and Ethel Black (Mrs. 
William A. Black), attended the 
pre-game buffet party for the bas¬ 
ketball team at the University of 
Pennsylvania in February. Ar¬ 
rangements were made by the 
Columbia Club of Philadelphia. 
Since retirement as an executive 
with the DuPont Co., Art and 
Kathy have traveled from Dela¬ 
ware to Florida, New Mexico, 
Colorado and California to see 
their five children. In December 
they attended a naval ceremony in 
Jacksonville, Florida to see their 
son-in-law assume command of 
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the destroyer, U.S.S. Bigelow. 

Pete Guthorn, retired surgeon, 
says he can't be "kept down on the 
farm." He gets up early to write, 
attends and speaks at meetings, 
takes courses, and makes most of 
the family dinners. He and Kay 
took a 3-week trip to Italy last 
spring. 

Stu Kirkland writes from South- 
port, N.C. that he and "Sis" enjoy 
retirement in "this seaside village 
in the sticks." 

Leon J. Warshaw, executive 
director of the New York Business 
Group on Health, has been serv¬ 
ing as a free-lance consultant on 
managing health care delivery and 
cost-containment. Dr. Leon has 
published over two hundred con¬ 
tributions to professional journals 
and three books, including The 
Heart in Industry and Managing 
Stress. 

It was good to see Weldon 
"Bob" Booth at Engineering Dean's 
Day in March. He is actively in¬ 
volved as a member of the Univer¬ 
sity Senate. 

Our best wishes go to Dr. 
George Gage, now recovering 
from a stroke. 

Alan Kandel, residing in South- 
field, Mich., writes that he became 
a grandfather last year. His son, 
Jonathan Kandel '72, has a new 
daughter, Elizabeth R. Kandel. 


Joseph Loeb, Jr. 

100 Hoyt Street 
Stamford, Conn. 06905 

Your correspondent has a riddle, 
wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma: many classmates indi¬ 
cated on a CCT readers' survey 
that they want "more class notes." 
But autobiographical material 
does not come forth. 

There are two ways to pass 
along info: directly to Columbia 
College Today and/or your corre¬ 
spondent in Stamford, Conn. To 
be frank: it's up to you. Here are 
your classmates who await: ME; 
(and in alphabetical order) John 
Coghlan in Freeville, N.Y.; Ev 
Deane in Port Jefferson Station, 
N.Y.: Kermit Easton in Westport, 
Conn.; Dick Fremon in Hacketts- 
town, N.J.; Dr. Larry Goodman 
in St. Paul, Minn.; Class President 
Howie Kornahrens in Ho-ho-kus, 
N.J.; John McCormack in Dallas, 
Texas; Rev. Don McEwan in 
Whiting, N.J.; Charlie Rush in 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Columbia College 
Fund general chairman Bob Sen- 
kier in Glen Rock, N.J.; Dr. Ralph 
Staiger in Newark, Delaware, and 
Larry Zoller in Mexico City. 



Thomas M. Macioce '39, president 
and chief executive officer of 
Allied Stores Corp., received Pace 
University's highest honor, the 
Leaders in Management Award, at 
a Waldorf Astoria banquet on 
March 30. Mr. Macioce, who is 
concluding a term as a Columbia 
University trustee this year, joined 
such previous award winners as 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan; 
David Rockefeller, the former 
chairman of Chase Manhattan; 
and the late Arthur Levitt '21, the 
former Comptroller of New York 
State, in Pace's Hall of Manage¬ 
ment. For good measure, the 
university also awarded an honor¬ 
ary doctorate to Mr. Macioce at 
the dinner ceremony. Later this 
spring, Mr. Macioce received an¬ 
other honorary doctorate, from 
Marymount College of Arlington, 
Va. 

A longtime leader in Columbia 
alumni affairs, Mr. Macioce is a 
former president of the College 
Alumni Association and has won 
numerous civic awards, including 
the Order of Merit of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Italy, and the Brother¬ 
hood Award of the National Con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


Harvey V. Fondiller 
915 West End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

Robert Lubar, former managing 
editor of Fortune, is a member of 
the magazine's board of editors. 

He lives in New York and writes 
articles in Whitingham, Vermont. 

Robert D. Prince retired as vice¬ 
president/administration, Ontario 
Paper Company, a subsidiary of 
the Tribune Company of Chicago. 
He lives in St. Catharines, Ont. 


Mrs. Muriel Goldberg 
28 Columbia Place 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10552 

The 40th reunion at Arden House 
last November was a huge success. 
We were delighted to see some 
newcomers and their lovely wives: 
Lynn and George Lutjen, both of 
whom are with McGraw-Hill 
(Lynn is market services manager 
for the Engineering News Record 
and George is a publisher); Lucille 
and Gil Shanus, who had an 
exciting boat trip around the 
world; Ruth and Joe Peters, who 
live in Coyle, Oklahoma, and are 
talking about moving back East; 
Peggy and Jack Keating; Louise 
and Quentin Brown; Joyce and 
Dick Kuh; Dotty and Phil Van 
Kirk. We want you all back again 
next year —the date is December 
10-12, 1982, so mark your calen¬ 
dars. We had two marvelous 
cocktail parties, great meals, and 
our sing-along was highlighted 
with a special rendition of "Alice 
Blue Gown" sung by Beverly Long 
(Mrs. Jack Long.) My very own 
Alan was at the piano — he has 
been dubbed "Twinkle Fingers" by 
my predecessor and mentor, Helen 
Abdoo. Helen has been vice presi¬ 
dent and class correspondent for 
five years and her act will be hard 
to follow. 

Our immediate past president 
Herb Spiselman chaired a panel 
discussion on retirement, with Dr. 
Miriam Winkler (Mrs. Bernard 
Winkler), Fred Abdoo and Bob 
Dettmer as panelists. 

Many thanks to Marie Beau- 
douin for coordinating the tennis 
tournament. 

Prior to the installation of new 
class officers, Ted de Bary and 
Jack Beaudouin brought down the 
house with their talks, Ted with 
his tongue-in-cheek report of the 
nominating committee, and Jack 
with his hilarious presentation of 
the results of the questionnaire 
which he prepared, compiled and 
evaluated for the '41ers. As part of 
his report on "Columbia College 
Class of 1941-1981," Jack distrib¬ 
uted a magnificent booklet entitled 
After 40 Years. We were then pre¬ 
sented with the Columbia King's 
Crown, stickpins for the ladies, 
tie-tacks for the gentlemen. 

Our new class officers are: 
Arthur Weinstock, president; 
Robert Dettmer and William 
Batiuchok, senior vice presidents; 
Jack Long, secretary; Saul Haskel, 
treasurer; Hugh Barber, Charles 
Cohen, Muriel Goldberg, vice 
presidents; Fred Abdoo, Semmes 
Clarke, Joseph Coffee, Richard 
Greenwald, Herb Spiselman, Bob 
Quittmeyer, councillors; William 
Theodore de Bary, chairman of 
the nominating committee. 

Special mention: Saul Haskel, at 


a dinner in his honor at the 
Temple Israel of New Rochelle, 
received the 1982 American Ideals 
Award. 

To Herb Spiselman, we owe an 
enormous debt of gratitude for all 
the energy, wit and hard work he 
has given to the class during his 
administration. We all mourn the 
passing of his gallant Lady Jane; 
we are grateful that she was able 
to share the weekend with us and 
see Herb receive the honors he so 
well deserved for a job well done. 


Victor Zaro 
563 Walker Road 
Wayne, Pa. 19087 

The great Class of 1942 celebrated 
its 40th Anniversary with a joyous 
reunion of unprecedented propor¬ 
tions on campus May 28, 29, and 
30, 1982. It was the best attended 
reunion in the history of the class. 
As a matter of fact, it was the best 
attended reunion of any class in 
Columbia's entire 228-year his¬ 
tory!! Starting in 1938 with a class 
of 550 freshmen, 154 have been 
lost to death or obsolete ad¬ 
dresses, leaving 396 on the rolls 
today. Of that number, 108 '42ers 
were present at the reunion; with 
wives and companions, the total 
was 188 strong! 

Those who came from afar were 
Larry Uttal, who flew in from 
London; Paul and Barbara 
Moriarty, Ray and Joan 
Makofske, Joe McKinely, Russ 
Mason, Harry Fleak, and Dave 
and Corrine Gelbard from Cali¬ 
fornia; Jus and Doris Thompson 
and Jim and Martha Dougherty 
from Texas; Bob and Kirsten 
McMaster and Henry and Marian 
McMaster from Minnesota; Ted 
and Jan Barber and Bill Hasslinger 
from Florida; Bill and Debbie 
Winslow and George and Ruth 
Smithy from Massachusetts; Terry 
and Nancie Terragni from New 
Hampshire; Molloy Veal from 
Kentucky; Bill and Mary Edge 
from Tennessee; Don Dickinson 
from Nevada; Fred Elwert from 
Vermont; and John Salm from 
Illinois. 

The early arrivals, mostly out- 
of-towners, started off the festivi¬ 
ties Friday night with a cocktail 
party in John Jay Lounge (where 
Nicholas Murray Butler used to 
come to light the Yuletide fire) fol¬ 
lowed by dinner at the Faculty 
Club. The gang was in such high 
spirits that they returned to John 
Jay and continued partying until 
the wee hours of the morning. 
George Stecher played the piano, 
and the full repertory of Columbia 
songs resounded all over Morning- 
side Heights! 

On Saturday morning and after 1 
noon, the balance of the '42ers 
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arrived in John Jay Lounge, where 
they were warmly greeted and reg¬ 
istered by Marie and George 
Minervini, Marian McMaster and 
Betty Zaro. Each '42er was pinned 
with a unique name badge 
containing his '42 yearbook 
picture, photographed by 
Columbia pro, Manny Warman, 
and given a glass of sherry. 

A delicious buffet lunch pre¬ 
ceded by cocktails was enjoyed in 
John Jay dining room, an exquisite 
room indeed with its high ceiling 
ornately decorated with gold pat¬ 
terns, its wood panelled walls and 
leaded windows. 

The afternoon was occupied 
with campus tours, lectures 
and/or lounging around with old 
buddies, reminiscing and elbow¬ 
bending! 

After a historic class picture was 
taken on the steps of Hamilton 
Hall, the pace shifted into high 
gear with another cocktail party! 
Bill Carey played boogie-woogie, 

8 to the bar, "Chattanooga Choo 
Choo", "Sentimental Journey", and 
a host of other era favorites. 
Secured through the good efforts 
of Bob Kaufman, an old 
Movietone News showing Sid 
Luckman '39 doing his stuff on the 
gridiron evoked roaring cheers! 

At 8:00, the 13-piece band 
struck up "Roar Lion Roar" and 
188 revelers filled with spirit (both 
kinds) marched into the dining 
room singing at the top of their 
lungs. It was a "high" to behold! 

The invocation was delivered by 
Professor of Religion at Yale, John 
Smith, and Rabbi Mike Gelber. 
Classmates Dick Davies (former 
Ambassador to Poland) and 
Marty Meyerson (President 
Emeritus of the University of 
Pennsylvania) were the principal 
speakers. Jerry Bishop presented 
Dean Collery with $110,000 of a 
$400,000 class gift, the balance of 
$290,000 to be forthcoming as the 
remaining '42ers make their 
pledges. Eight '42ers have already 
given $10,000 each. Jerry also 
presented Bob Swiggett with a 
plaque in recognition of his 
loyalty and faithfulness to 
Columbia over the past 40 years 
with generous contributions! Jack 
Arbolino presented awards to 
Mandy and Libby Mascia and 
John and Betsy Rogge, who tied 
for having the most children — 71 — 
to John Grunow for having the 
most grandchildren — 7 and 2 on 
the way! — and to Larry Uttal for 
having come the longest distance. 

Ed Kalaidjian, class president, pre¬ 
sented Vic Zaro, Reunion Chair¬ 
man, with a bronze statue of the 
Columbia Lion "from his class¬ 
mates with profound gratitude for 
his tireless and generous services 
in organizing their 40th Reunion." 

The band played all of the senti¬ 
mental "oldies". Larry Bangser and 


Molloy Veal sang with the band, 
and Molloy took a turn at the 
trumpet! 

The party ended at 3:45 a.m. 
Gene Mahler, George Laboda, and 
Frankie Primich, master racon¬ 
teurs, told a skillion side-splitting 
stories, one after another! 

Sunday morning was a quiet 
one ... convocation, greetings 
from Dean Collery, and a fascinat¬ 
ing talk spiked with lots of humor 
by Professor Jim Shenton '49 in 
the impressive rotunda of Low 
Library. 

After a champagne brunch in a 
colorful blue and white tent decor¬ 
ated with balloons on South Field, 
'42ers sentimentally bade farewell 
to each other. It was all over, like 
a beautiful dream, and so quickly! 
Now just a memory, it will linger 
long and grow sweeter with time. 

Henry McMaster, with colorful 
white straw hat perched on head 
and camera dangling from shoul¬ 
der, trudged up the steps to Ham¬ 
ilton Hall and said "See you at the 
45th" to the statue of Alexander 
Hamilton. For a brief second, I 
thought I saw Alex smile and say, 

"I hope so .. . I'll still be here!" 


John Pearson 
6 Eileen Terrace 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 
32074 

Stan Wyatt, professor of art at the 
City University of New York, has 
acquired a new unofficial title: 
painter to presidents. Last Decem¬ 
ber saw the unveiling of a portrait 
of Joseph D. Coffee '41, chancellor 
emeritus and second president of 
Eisenhower College, Seneca Falls, 
N.Y. This spring, a Wyatt portrait 
of Dr. Saul B. Gusberg, past presi¬ 
dent of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, was hung in the Hall of 
Presidents at the Academy. Stan 
has also painted a portrait of for¬ 
mer Columbia president, William 
McGill. When not teaching or 
producing fine paintings and 
graphics, Stan carries bn as direc¬ 
tor of the Cultural Affairs Council 
of Grand View, N.Y. (pop. 330), a 
town on the Hudson partially in¬ 


vented by Stan. He was the driv¬ 
ing force behind turning the hand¬ 
some village hall into a hub of cul¬ 
tural activity. One past program 
featured cartoonists Chuck Saxon 
'40 and Edward Koren '57, and 
next fall writer Gerald Green '42 
will appear in Grand View to give 
his views on the relationship be¬ 
tween the written word and the 
"projected" word of the electronic 
media. 

Jim Kerley, professor of history 
at Norwalk (Conn.) Community 
College, reports that students in a 
recent American history class in¬ 
cluded a clutch of classmates' 
wives: Vonnie Carty, Pat Remmer, 
Betty Loweth and Fair Higgin- 
bottom. 

Another Connecticut resident, 
Joe Kusaila, tells us that he is con¬ 
sidering retiring and moving to 
Georgia. Meanwhile, he is trying 
to interest publishers in his Grail 
of Honor, "memoirs of a rifleman 
in World War II." 

Eric Carlson has retired after 17 
years on the staff of the U.N. 
Secretariat. He plans to keep 
active as an international consult¬ 
ant on the financing of housing 
and environmental improvement 
projects. At this writing, Eric is 
packing his bags for a six-week 
trip to Africa, the scene of much 
of his U.N. work. He says he 
looks forward to spending more 
time at his home in Closter, N.J., 
and in "participating in Columbia- 
related events." 

Congratulations to Connie 
Maniatty, our permanent Class 
President, who received the 
College's John Jay Award for 
Distinguished Professional 
Achievement at a black-tie dinner 
in Low Rotunda on April 29th. 
Among his many pursuits, Connie 
is honorary managing director of 
Salomon Brothers, Inc., the 
investment banking firm. He 
serves on the College's Board of 
Visitors and the University's Board 
of Trustees, and recently agreed to 
co-chair the campaign to back the 
long-awaited renovation of Baker 
Field. And he still finds time to 
cook up great reunions for the 
Class —our 40th will be celebrated 


at Hilton Head Island, South 
Carolina, from May 3 to May 10, 
1983. Mark your calendars now, 
and we'll plan to raise a toast to 
Connie in person. 


Walter Wager 
200 West 79th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10024 

Dr. Don Farrell, erstwhile Light 
Blue gridiron gallant, is flying 
high over his Long Island villa. 

His younger son Sean, who was 
captain of Penn State's power¬ 
house offense and an All-America 
guard, will be playing pro ball for 
Tampa this season. 

Captain Thomas L. Dwyer 
(USN Ret.) recently made a light¬ 
ning visit to the East Coast to see 
family and former colleagues. He 
has returned to the golf courses of 
Honolulu, where he resides and 
sometimes manages an industrial 
chemical firm. 

Dr. Robert A. Fishman, who 
thrives in scenic Tiburon, Cal., 
has been appointed director of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology. 

Simon & Schuster has wisely 
published Dr. Robert Jastrow's 
latest book. The Enchanted Loom: 
Mind in the Universe. An adjunct 
professor of geological sciences at 
Columbia, Dr. Jastrow had an 
enchanted room in Fayerweather 
on April 3, as he lectured to a 
spellbound group of College 
alumni on Dean's Day. 

Dr. Mort Lindsey (music not 
medicine) is working melodic 
magic for the Merv Griffin TV 
show from his Malibu manse. 

Dr. David Becker is director of 
the division of nuclear medicine at 
N.Y. Hospital and a professor at 
Cornell U. Medical College. 

First warning: the dashing 
young president of our class has 
written to note that our 40th 
reunion is coming in only two 
years. Nimble and cleancut lads 
willing to serve on the reunion 
committee are urged to communi¬ 
cate that to the intrepid class 
correspondent — now. 

Last warning: peasants from 
four far-flung states who have 
written that they want "more class 
notes" are advised that a check 
shows that they have never sup¬ 
plied any themselves. If they don't 
send in class note reports within 
the month, their names and ad¬ 
dresses will be turned over to 
direct mail firms marketing teen 
cosmetics and Eskimo cookbooks. 


Last chance... 

Final orders for the revised Columbia College 
Alumni Directory are now being taken by the pub¬ 
lishers: this is the only opportunity alumni will have 
to purchase the book, which is scheduled for 
October release. If you have not been contacted and 
wish to place an order, write to Doreen Luff, Cus¬ 
tomer Services, Bernard C. Harris Publishing Co., 

3 Barker Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 
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Alan S. Medoff 
185 Cedar Lane 
Teaneck, N.J. 07666 


Henry S. Coleman 
P.O. Box 1283 
New Canaan, CT 06840 

Neil Wald was appointed a 
member of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission's advisory committee 
on the decontamination of Three 
Mile Island Unit 2. 

Stephen Krane is a professor of 
medicine at Harvard Medical 
School, and is working in arthritis 
research. 

Your class secretary pleads for 
more information from his illus¬ 
trious classmates. 


George W. Cooper 
489 Fifth Avenue 
(Suite 1501) 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

C'mon fellas. Have some consider¬ 
ation. We pleaded for contribu¬ 
tions and got a trickle. Suddenly, 
we're inundated by a downpour. 
Not really complaining, but 
couldn't you space them out (thus 
helping your already spaced-out 
correspondent). It must be that 
35th Anniversary spirit. Anyway — 

James Roger Boyd celebrated a 
harmonious anniversary. March 1, 
1982 marked his completion of 
twenty-five years as Director of 
Cadet Chapel Music at the U.S. 

Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs. In that tone, Jim, many 
happy returns! 

We reported at some length on 
the activities of Henry Burger in 
the Spring, 1980 issue. Since then, 
Henry relates he has lectured 
extensively on "taxonomy of 
process," including an invited 
appearance last year at good old 
Bielefeld U. He recently published 
a hard-cover edition of a problem¬ 
solving dictionary, using his 
taxonomy, and contributed to a 
work on Adaptation, Population 
and Environment by John B. 
Calhoun. Can't say we understand 
it all, but we're impressed. 

Byron Dobell gave up his post 
at Esquire magazine last January 
to take on a new challenge: he is 
the new editor of American 
Heritage, the venerable bi¬ 
monthly American history 
magazine. Shortly after his ap¬ 
pointment, Byron talked of plans 
to increase the frequency of the 
magazine, to accept paid advertis¬ 
ing for the first time, to emphasize 
newsstand sales, and to place 
more weight on 20th-century 
history. His observation made The 
New York Times "Quotation of 
the Day:" "The 20th century is be¬ 


ginning to wind down, and people 
want to know how we got where 
we are." 

Steve Firestein also had an 
anniversary last year, a silver one 
marking 25 years of marriage to 
Cecily Barth, artist, teacher and, 
as Steve puts it, "baroness" of 
rubbings in the Western world. 
Steve was professor of clinical 
psychiatry at our own P&S until 
1979. Now he is on the faculty of 
the NYU Psychiatric Institute at 
Bellevue. Their long term union 
has produced two sons: Lesley 
(20), a junior at Stanford and 
Conrad (22), a junior at Pasadena 
Art Center College of Design. 

With all that activity, an obvious 
case of mens sana in corpore sano. 

Since our 30th reunion, Frank 
Karelsen has served 4 years as an 
Alumni Senator. He was 
appointed chairman of Mayor 
Koch's Citizens Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to the Dept, of Housing, 
Preservation & Development, and 
chairman of the NYS Bar Commit¬ 
tee on Condominiums and Co-op¬ 
eratives. And, we assume, remains 
unfazed by "hizzoner's" recent in¬ 
terview in a well-known journal of 
physical geography. 

Do you remember — of course, 
you do —that George Kline, then 
chairman of the Philosophy Dept, 
at Bryn Mawr, took a sabbatical 
and returned in time for us to take 
note of it in that Spring, 1980 
issue. Now, we learn that George 
was appointed, as of last Septem¬ 
ber 1st, to the newly created 
Milton C. Nahm Chair in Philoso¬ 
phy at Bryn Mawr. Congratula¬ 
tions! 

Now that he's retired, John 
Lippmann has embarked on a new 
career which could make govern¬ 
ment service look like "a piece of 
cake". John has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 
Evidently, John has reformed. 

Mel Shimm reports, verbatim 
and in toto, that "my title is Pro¬ 
fessor and Associate Dean". A 
glance at the 1978 Directory 
reveals that he was then prof, of 
law at Duke University. We must 
assume the location remains the 
same, while offering our congratu¬ 
lations on the additional title. 

Some guys refuse to sit back 
and relax. Warren Warnecke tells 
us that he is now a securities 
investment counselor, having 
retired as Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent for Personnel in the Mama- 
roneck, N.Y. School District. Got 
any hot tips, Warren? 

Clem Weinstein, former neigh¬ 
bor of this correspondent (N.B. — 
he isn't the one who moved out) in 
the Fresh Meadows section of 
Queens, practices internal medi¬ 
cine, is director of cardiology at 


Jamaica Hospital and assistant 
professor of clinical medicine at 
SUNY in Stony Brook, L.I. De¬ 
spite all that, he and Gertrude 
have found time to raise not one, 
but four children, Fred, Roslyn, 
Lawrence and Barbara. Any Co¬ 
lumbia material there, Clem? 


David L. Schraffenberger 
500 Second Avenue 
L.B. #108 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


Richard C. Kandel 
523-B East 85th Street 
Apt. 1-C 

New York, N.Y. 10028 
George (Varas) Varipatakis, one of 
the '49ers at Dean's Day, is now 
on special assignment from Ebasco 
Services to the Con Edison Nu¬ 
clear Power Plant at Indian Point, 
N.Y., for radiation monitoring. 

Gene Rossides is understood to 
have * 1 become publisher of the 
Greek-language newspaper 
Ethnikos Kirikas (The Greek Daily 
National Herald). 

Stephanos (Steve) C. Tavuchis 
has retired from the practice of 
law in New York City, and may be 
reached at his new home address: 
Agias Sofias, 7, Neo Psychiko, 
Athens, Greece. He is engaged in 
doing personal research on 
"Gravity and Time," following 
preparation of a privately-pub¬ 
lished monograph on "Torpor." 

James Yiannou, M.D., often 
found criss-crossing the world on 
Pan Am, recently attended an 
FAA medical conference on the 
West Coast as one of Pan Am's 
staff doctors. 

Actor Sorrell Booke concluded 
a month's respite from his person¬ 
al appearances around the country 
each weekend and has returned to 
the Hollywood set where he re¬ 
sumes his "Boss Hogg" featured 
role in the highly-rated TV series, 
"The Dukes of Hazzard." 

Some older items we've been 
meaning to get into print: 

Joseph B. Russell, who just 
completed a term as president of 
the College Alumni Association, is 
now general attorney for the CBS 
Law department. Joe's son, James 
(Class of 74), has just been ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Professor of 
Ancient Iranian at Columbia. 

Stanley Harwood was installed 
as a Justice of the New York State 
Supreme Court, Nassau County, 
in January. 

Clyde R. Hampton, senior 
counsel in the legal department of 
Conoco, Inc., in Denver, has be¬ 
come chairman of the American 
Bar Association Section of Natural 
Resources Law. The ABA is the 
largest voluntary professional 


association in the world, with 
about 280,000 members. 

Stephen P. Burke has been 
appointed group product director, 
diversified ethical products, for 
Ayerst Laboratories, in New York 
City. Stephen joined Ayerst in 
1973 and now has responsibility 
for the marketing aspects of their 
new products. 

Michael Manheim is now 
chairman of the English depart¬ 
ment at the University of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Alvin M. White is professor of 
mathematics at Harvey Mudd 
College, Claremont, Calif. As 
director there (1977-1980) of "In¬ 
terdisciplinary Holistic Teaching- 
Learning," he produced a 1981 
book on the subject, serving as its 
editor and compiler. 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave., W. 
Peekskill, N.Y. 10566 

Do you guys know what got a big 
vote in the readers' survey of CCT 
subscribers? Of course you don't; 
so I'll tell you. The demand was 
for more class notes. 

You're not thinking, fellows. 
There is only one source of class 
notes: you. Of the dozen or so '50 
grads who said they want more of 
the stuff, how many do you think 
actually responded to their own 
desires in the past year? Exactly 
one. Isn't that ridiculous? Now on 
to the chief business of this 
column. 

I hear regularly from Bud 
Kassel, although he doesn't know 
it. I pick up Bud's mellifluous 
tones on my radio. Yep — he does 
his own commercials for Kassel 
Brothers Department Store in 
Middletown, N.Y. And I can tell 
you that I'd recognize that voice 
anywhere. He sounds exactly like 
he did when we were on 
Morningside. 

Had word from Harvey M. 
Radey, Jr., who is administrator 
of what he calls the smallest non¬ 
profit hospital in New York State. 
It's in Star Lake, N.Y. A sad note, 
though. Harvey's wife, Louise, 
died in 1980. I know that I can 
speak for the class in extending 
condolences to Harvey. 

Les Chace called to tell me how 
much he enjoys CCT and to give 
the magazine high praise. Les said 
that he is busier than ever and 
quite happy with life in Pekin, Illi¬ 
nois, his home town. 

I ask you: isn't it great that at 
least one classmate would take the 
time and trouble to call me on the 
phone? That's the spirit, Les! 
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Why Things Are Out of Joint 

Blame the service economy, says Marvin Harris '49 


Most social scientists bite off 
very little and chew a great deal. 
This has never been the problem 
of anthropologist Marvin Har¬ 
ris, 54, who ranges like a perky 
talk-show guest over puzzling 
phenomena large and small, 
from the enduring social impact 
of the '60s counterculture (there 
was almost none, he says) to the 
reason why witches are staging a 
comeback. 

Harris spent 27 years at Co¬ 
lumbia, and now teaches at the 
University of Florida at Gaines¬ 
ville. A maverick in his profes¬ 
sion, he is insightful, shrewd, 
glib and occasionally off the 
wall. In Cannibals and Kings, a 
1977 book on the origins of cul¬ 
tures, he explained that the can¬ 
nibalism in Aztec ritual derived 
from the need for protein. Col¬ 
leagues rolled their eyes. 

According to Harris, most of 
history is a response to practical 
needs, including the search for 
calories, protein and sex. He is 
an unabashed "cultural material¬ 
ist," who has trouble seeing 
ideas, emotions and religion as 
anything more than rationaliza¬ 
tions or by-products of the way 
people and societies make a liv¬ 
ing. Naturally enough, this 
flattens the Harris outlook on 
human behavior, but even his 
detractors admit that he is very 
good at cutting through cultural 
confusion to suggest unexpected 
links between economic realities 
and the way we live. Says 
Harris: "Practical life wears 
many disguises." 

Harris' new book, his ninth, 
modestly titled America Now 
(Simon & Schuster; $12.95), im¬ 
modestly attempts to explain the 
social tumult and general de¬ 
terioration of American life in a 
mere 183 pages. Why do we 
have faulty toasters, insolent 
sales clerks, rampant crime, 
kinky sex, mother-dominated 
ghetto families and galloping in¬ 
flation? Analysts who blame the 
current mess on the "me" decade, 
narcissism or a breakdown of 
faith and morals are woefully 
wrong, says Harris. As he sees 
it, all the major confusions in 
modern America arose from a | 
single prime cause — the shift of <j 
the U.S. economy from goods c 
production to service-and-infor- | 
mation production. ^ 

Harris sees culture as a tightly J 
spun web, with connections be- g 
tween all major events. His ® 


arguments unfold like a series of 
overlapping Rube Goldberg car¬ 
toons in which events are bi- 
zarrely linked to each other as 
cause and effect. After World 
War II, companies grew fat, big 
and careless. These bloated 
oligopolies, he says, eventually 
destroyed the personal link be¬ 
tween producer and consumer, 
bringing us defective goods and 
inferior services. The expense of 
these defective products, Harris 
insists, provided the real genesis 
of not only our current inflation 
but even the current wave of 
feminism. Because families had 
to pay two or three times for the 
same appliance, they had to earn 
more and more money. Mothers 
with children under 18 began en¬ 
tering the labor market in 
droves, setting the stage for con¬ 
sciousness-raising as a way to 
cope with the new realities. Fem¬ 
inism thus becomes the result of 
broken toasters and washing 
machines, not of female mili- 
tance, which, in the economic 
gospel according to Harris, is 
only a later symptom. He also 
claims that the rush of mothers 
to find jobs came in the early 
'60s, before women's liberation 
appeared forcefully on the scene. 
Once housewives in large num¬ 
bers held jobs, the rebellion 


against the old submissiveness 
was inevitable. Says Harris: 
"Women's liberation did not cre¬ 
ate the working woman; rather 
the working woman — especially 
the working housewife — created 
women's liberation." 

The conversion from produc¬ 
tion to a service economy, he 
says, meant that corporations 
needed a large pool of docile, 
literate workers willing to accept 
boring jobs at low pay. The 
"call-up" of women to fill these 
jobs, says Harris, was a critical 
step for modern America. For 
one thing, it shut the door in the 
face of black and Hispanic men; 
for another, it undermined the 
"marital and procreative impera¬ 
tive," which said that women 
should stay home, have babies 
and let men run the world. With 
the decline of the male-domi¬ 
nated breadwinner family, the 
idea that sex is mainly for pro¬ 
creation collapsed too, and 
homosexual liberation became 
inevitable. 

If women are, in Harris' 
phrase, "the new coolies" of the 
service economy, blacks and 
Hispanics are the outcasts, 
trapped in ghettos without jobs. 
The upsurge of violent urban 
crime can be explained by their 
economic plight. In large cities. 


more than half of criminal homi¬ 
cides, robberies and forcible 
rapes are committed by blacks, 
many of whom have adopted 
crime as the only profession 
open to them. Says Harris: "To 
play down the black (or His¬ 
panic) contribution to violent 
crime is to mask the true price 
that America is paying for its 
racism, chronic unemployment 
and inner-city decay." 

Like all thinkers who are par¬ 
tial to grand overviews, Harris is 
guilty of bashing facts with the¬ 
ory and oversimplifying what 
does not seem to fit. Most econ¬ 
omists think the great inflation 
stems from Lyndon Johnson's de¬ 
cision to print more money to 
pay for both the Great Society 
and Viet Nam rather than reveal 
to the voters the true cost of the 
war. And most would probably 
cringe at the idea that a deluge 
of shoddy products was enough 
to push armies of housewives 
and mothers into the labor 
market. 

Still Harris manages skillfully 
enough to create a thought-pro¬ 
voking vision of American cul¬ 
ture as a system, rather than a 
daily barrage of bewildering and 
isolated social and economic 
shocks. Problems, he thinks, 
grow from changes in work, and 
cannot be solved piecemeal. For 
a gadfly, his conclusions are 
rather conventional. Bigness is 
the chief culprit. The Republi¬ 
cans are on the right track in try¬ 
ing to shear down the size of 
Government bureaucracy, he 
thinks, but they ought to work 
just as hard to reduce the size of 
corporations too. The loss of a 
sense of individual responsibility 
has led to shoddiness at nearly 
every level of work. And in a 
service economy, Harris thinks, 
service personnel in particular 
find it hard to care. Harris 
should know: on a recent 
twelve-city tour to push his 
book, he stayed at the very best 
hotels and found no protection 
against the normal guerrilla ac¬ 
tions by hotel staffs. Packages 
and messages were lost, room 
service was hours late, and at a 
small party in one large city, 
Harris was charged for 1,968 
extra drinks. 

— John Leo 
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Richard N. Priest 
Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, 
Hays & Handler 
425 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Robert Kandel 

Craftsweld 

26-26 Jackson Avenue 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
11101 


You should'a been there! Our 30th 
reunion has passed, but not with¬ 
out bringing great pleasure to 
those of us fortunate enough to 
attend. 

For a few of us, it started Friday 
afternoon. May 28. As we headed 
for Wallach (nee Livingston) Hall 
to register, we called out greetings 
to Pat and Aldo Ippolito (Canada). 
Walking across the Quad, I spot¬ 
ted a fellow coming out of the 
dorm, and had that deja vu feel¬ 
ing. Just as he was about to pass 
me I risked: "Jim?" Even though I 
had seen him less than 20 years 
ago, this fellow had a mustache, 
thinning hair, a few more pounds 
and a few more years. Although I 
hadn't changed at all (aside from 
glasses, a longer belt, thinner hair 
and a beard . . . predominantly 
gray) he was equally tentative 
with: "Bob?" It was Jim Hoebel, up 
from Virginia with Arlene! 

By cocktail time there were 14 
of us (including wives). After 
lubricating our voice boxes and 
catching up on the years, we 
moved down Broadway for dinner 
at a Chinese restaurant. Some of 
us finished by "hoisting a few" at 
the West End. Yes, it is still there! 

By noon Saturday we had quite 
a group. Because of our large 
turnout, we had the 4th floor of 
the Faculty House all to ourselves 
for lunch, cocktails and dinner. 
Dave Braun (California) bright¬ 
ened our evening meal with some 
well-chosen and extremely funny 
remarks he had graciously 
prepared. 

Throughout the weekend, we 
enjoyed various lectures, old 
newsreels, and tours of the cam¬ 
pus. A large tent was set up on 
South Field to provide a central 
meeting place as well as relief for 
parched throats. 

On our campus tour, we learned 
of the extensive changes already 
made and still planned for the 
campus, and got to know our 
guide, a College sophomore his¬ 
tory major, who demonstrated 
that Columbia still attracts some 
of the best students in the country. 

We also enjoyed meeting Robert 
Leb '84, (son of our own Lois and 
Art Leb of Ohio); Robert is 
another fine example of the caliber 
of the current students. 

On Sunday, those who were 


still around after the champagne 
ball Saturday night attended an 
excellent and poignant lecture on 
the 1920's given by Jim Shenton 
'49, Professor of History. 

We gathered one more time for 
brunch under the tent, and to bid 
our farewells. For the ninety of us 
it will be a reunion long remem¬ 
bered. We thank the Alumni 
Office for all the arrangements, 
the good food, the flowing bars, 
etc. But we really thank the new/ 
old faces who, perhaps, were join¬ 
ing us for the first time in many 
years, like Mark Flannigan (Vir¬ 
ginia), Tony Fisher (N.Y.), Eileen 
and Dick Pittenger (N.J.), Alan 
Bomser (N.Y,), Fran and Frank 
Carbonara (N.Y.), to mention a 
few. We were glad to see Elaine 
and Phil Bloom even though they 
had to dash back to Florida on 
Saturday. 

The '52 spirit is alive and well! 
You will be hearing more from us! 

If it's not too late, we'd like to 
catch up on some news sent via 
the Alumni Office over the last 
eight months: 

Bard Cosman of Tenafly, N.J. 
writes that he is "engaged in the 
practice of plastic surgery and 
sculpture." His wife, Madeleine, is 
director of CUNY's Institute of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies 
and has written two books: 
Fabulous Feasts and Medieval 
Holidays and Festivities: A Calen¬ 
dar of Celebrations. 

Tax attorney Joseph A. Di 
Palma has retired and is living in 
Fort Lee, N.J. 

Martin Finkel is assistant pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, and is in 
private practice as well in internal 
medicine and gastroenterology. 

His son Lawrence is currently a 
student in the College. 

Henry W. Kramer, Jr. is vice 
president of the George Hyman 
Construction Co. in Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

James M. McDowell is practic¬ 
ing law in Lakewood, Colorado. 

Arnold Miller, professor of 
French at the University of Wis¬ 
consin at Madison, wrote in 
January: "Current project: trying 
to persuade my 14-year-old son to 
read my carefully preserved 
Chapters in Western Civilization 
and Source Book (2 vols. each). I 
read them in 1948 with Professor 
Henry F. Graff, then a youngish 
sprout, but already a first-rate 
teacher." 

Dr. Andre J. Ognibene (Brig. 
Gen. USA, Ret.) is currently 
superintendent of a hospital in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

John H. Ripperger is now the 
vice president/marketing at Knape 
& Vogt Manufacturing Company. 
John, his wife Kathryn, and chil¬ 
dren Lisa and Matthew have 


moved to Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Joseph Rothschild's fifth book, 
Ethnopolitics, was published by 
Columbia University Press in July, 
1981. 

Frank K. Walwer is the dean of 
the law school at the University of 
Oklahoma at Tulsa. Last year, he 
was elected president of the Law 
School Admission Council, which 
sponsors the national LSAT and 
other programs. He was also ap¬ 
pointed vice chairman of the 
American Bar Association's accre¬ 
ditation committee for law 
schools. 

In case you didn't know it, Tom 
Whitley forsook the hills of Penn¬ 
sylvania back in '81 and has just 
finished his first year as a real 
New Yawker. Tom's a vice presi¬ 
dent at Cross & Brown Company, 
and lives on the Upper West Side, 
a good vantage point from which 
to pursue his lively interest in jazz. 


Phil Wilson 
150 Paradise Road 
East Amherst, N.Y. 14051 

Next year marks the 30th Anni¬ 
versary of our class, if you haven't 
already been advised by Bill 
Oliver. So that your esteemed 
secretary may depart in a blaze of 
glory before a new regime takes 
over, let me know what's happen¬ 
ing: whether you're (1) alive (2) 
dead or (3) normal, i.e. comatose. 

1953'ers attending the John Jay 
Award Dinner in Los Angeles on 
April 16, 1981 included Arnold 
Burk, Ernest Chambers, Pete 
Pellet and Mike Sovern, who pre¬ 
sented the awards. Chambers is 
producer of the television series, 
"Barbara Mandrell and The 
Mandrell Sisters." 

Joe Brown informs us that he is 
still teaching social studies in high 
school near Rochester and "follow¬ 
ing the passing scene with undi¬ 
minished interest." (No charge, we 
trust, for the quote, Joe?) 

Leo Skir must be one of those 
who stayed awake during French 
class. Leo is now in Minneapolis 
as "Visiting Scholar at the U" 
doing French to English transla¬ 
tion of Quebec/Spring/1918, a 
play by Jean Provencher. He is 
also working on a translation of 
Aaron, a novel by Yves Theriault. 
Prior to leaving for Minneapolis in 
1975, Leo spent a year at Quebec 
City, doing research at Laval Uni¬ 
versity for an 18th-century novel. 

Lou Soloway announced the 
dissolution of his law firm in New 
Hyde Park and his joining, to¬ 
gether with several of his previous 
partners and associates, of the 
New York and Valley Stream law 
firm of Wofsey, Certilman, Haft, 
Lebow and Balin. 

If you want to strain your eyes, 


try to find Intervale, N.H. on a 
map — where Hank Villaume and 
his wife, Sue, have lived for some 
time. Hank notes that his "world¬ 
wide consulting practice is spread 
from Eastern Worcester County 
MA to East Boothbay ME and the 
Megopolis between." Hank's 
clients include four injured skiers 
and a dipsy St. Bernard. 

Chairman of our 30th reunion is 
Dick Connington. Dick's commit¬ 
tee needs volunteer members. 
Please contact him at 601 Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215. 
Phone: (212) 768-8848. 


Bill Berry 

1300 Midland Avenue 
Yonkers, N.Y. 10704 

Remember the old song, "Now age 
has taken her beauty, and sin 
. . ."? Well, I gotta tell you about 
age and all that: Our classmate, 
Jack McDermott, has been named 
editorial director of .. . the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Retired Per¬ 
sons. Before that, his last slot was 
as VP/ED on Sport Magazine and 
before that he called the shots on 
Signature and Life. 

But at least something has hap¬ 
pened to someone in our class. 
Dave Williams (one of the few 
reliables) writes to tell me he was 
reelected secretary of the College 
Music Society. 

Nobody else don't tell me 
nuthin'. Which, however, does not 
mean that people don't want to 
tell me. Fact is, eighteen — count 
'em — guys informed CCT that 
they'd like to get more news about 
the class. Terrific. Me too. Unfor¬ 
tunately only one of them (it 
wasn't Jack) bothered to tell me 
anything about themselves. The 
others? I shall list their names and, 
possibly, shame them into a note 
or two: 

Norm Friedman, Herb 
Frommer, Steve Gilbert, Fred 
Kramer, Shelly Licht, Bob Miller, 
George Muscillo, Tom O'Grady, 
A1 Salko, Tom Sinton, Bob 
Weber, A1 Weinfeld, George 
Goldstein, Lee Abramson, John 
Brackett and Stanley Fine. 

Your faithful scribe is currently 
(as opposed to presently, no mat¬ 
ter what my editors think) up to 
his arse in galleys, with no less 
than two books due this fall: The 
"Revised Edition" of Kids on Skis, 
on the theory that it will sell more 
copies on the second pass (fewer it 
couldn't sell, according to my 
royalty statements), and The 
Great North American Ski Book. 
Scribner's was cool to my sugges¬ 
tion that we substitute "Very 
Good" for "Great," but then, who 
am I to argue with the publishers 
of Hemingway, Fitzgerald and 
Wolfe? 
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Lee J. Guittar '53, 

peripatetic Times Mirror executive: 

The very model of the 
modern major publisher 


For a man who is deeply in¬ 
volved in two of the hottest 
newspaper wars in the country, 
Lee J. Guittar has all the cool 
and steadiness of a space-shuttle 
commander. 

As a group vice president of 
the Los Angeles-based Times 
Mirror Company, Mr. Guittar 
now oversees two of the chain's 
most embattled properties, the 
Denver Post and the Dallas 
Times Herald. To make sure 
that he remains airborne as 
much as possible, Times Mirror 
has also included the Orange 
Coast (Calif.) Daily Pilot in Mr. 
Guittar's managerial orbit. 
"Sometimes I wonder how he 
does it. He keeps up a phe¬ 
nomenal pace," says Adele Lin- 
neman, his administrative assist¬ 
ant. "It is hectic," Mr. Guittar 
acknowledges. 

In 1977, Times MirroT re¬ 
cruited Mr. Guittar to become 
publisher of the Dallas Times 
Herald. In an era when competi¬ 
tive newspaper towns are be¬ 
coming as rare as pandas born in 
captivity — the demise of the 
Washington Star and the Phila¬ 
delphia Bulletin, and the near- 
miss of the New York Daily 
News come quickly to mind — it 
is refreshing to contemplate the 
free-for-all now occurring in 
Dallas, pitting the Times Herald 
against the Morning News. 

Ten years ago, Dallas readers 
had a choice between two papers 
known sneeringly as the "Crimes 
Herald" and the "Morning 


Snooze." Now, in the heated 
competition for readers and ad¬ 
vertisers, both papers have 
greatly expanded their local, 
national, and international 
coverage, and have added new 
sections for business, sports, and 
entertainment. Under Mr. Guit¬ 
tar, the Times Herald changed 
its design to a lighter, cleaner 
appearance, and perhaps most 
notably, began the difficult 
transformation from an after¬ 
noon to a morning newspaper. 

Mr. Guittar was one of the 
guiding hands behind Times 
Mirror's $95 million acquisition 
of the Denver Post in late 1980. 
The once-dominant afternoon 
Post had lost its weekday circu¬ 
lation edge to the crosstown 
morning rival, the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain News; it was only a matter 
of time before the advertisers 
followed suit. In June 1981, Mr. 
Guittar was named president, 
publisher, and chief executive of¬ 
ficer of the Post, and began ap¬ 
plying the patterns and policies 
that had worked so well in Texas. 

Within a few months, the Post 
was recruiting top people to 
juice up every department from 
investigative reporting to adver¬ 
tising sales, and was undergoing 
a design facelift. Mr. Guittar 
soon established himself as a 
Denver celebrity on the strength 
of his humorous TV spots filmed 
with a scruffily-attired sports 
writer named Woody Paige, 
who had been hired away from 
the rival paper. The Post began 



running more of the longer, 
analytical stories that have been 
a staple in the Times Mirror 
chain's flagship paper, the Los 
Angeles Times. And by June 
1982, the Denver Post too had 
been transformed from a p.m. to 
an a.m. paper. 

Mr. Guittar is unequivocal in 
calling the Denver Post the 
"greatest challenge" of his career. 
"It's an uphill battle," he con¬ 
cedes, and recent circulation fig¬ 
ures, which show the Post still 
trailing the Rocky Mountain 
News in daily sales while leading 
on Sunday, bear him out. Yet, 
for having almost single-handed¬ 
ly shaken off the newspaper's 
stuffy and self-satisfied image, 
Mr. Guittar has earned the ad¬ 
miration of his employees at the 
Post and the respect of his rivals 
at the News, although reporters 
on both sides occasionally mut¬ 
ter about the continued impor¬ 
tance of crime stories in the daily 
news budget. 

As a result of his work in 
Denver and Dallas, Mr. Guittar 
has become known as a special¬ 
ist in newspaper turnarounds, "a 
situation which is not well-docu¬ 
mented in U.S. cities," he 
observes dryly. "The guiding 
question for me has been, 'Why 
do people read newspapers?'" 
And in explaining the crisis of 
afternoon newspapers, he points 
to changes in the economy: "As 
we have moved from a blue- 
collar to a service economy, in 
which people get to work later 
and sit at a desk when they do, 
their reading habits and needs 
have changed. They want to be 


armed when they get to work in 
the morning." 

Lee J. Guittar was born in St. 
Louis in 1931. "My father was a 
machinist," he says. "One of 
those blue-collar folks." He at¬ 
tended Grover Cleveland High 
School in South St. Louis, where 
he starred in baseball and bas¬ 
ketball in a school where "prob¬ 
ably five percent of the gradu¬ 
ates went to college." 

Winding up at Columbia Col¬ 
lege was a "humbling experience" 
for him, but he calls it "the best 
thing that ever happened to me." 
A member of the NROTC unit, 
he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in his senior year. Following 
graduation, he served as a com¬ 
missioned officer for two years 
aboard the destroyer, U.S.S. 
Hale. 

From 1955 to 1966, Mr. 

Guittar worked for General Elec¬ 
tric in a variety of marketing 
and employee relations posts. 
While he was at G.E.'s Pittsfield 
division, he attended graduate 
school at the University of 
Massachusetts. He is still six 
points away from earning an 
M.B.A. that now looks farther 
and farther away, and less and 
less necessary. 

In 1967, following a year as 
manager of employee and public 
relations for the Tidewater Oil 
Company in New York, Mr. 
Guittar found his first niche in 
newspaper management: he was 
named personnel director of the 
Miami Herald. A year later he 
became the Herald's circulation 
director. From there, the 
mobility has been strictly up¬ 
ward: to the vice presidency of 
the Detroit Free Press in 1972, 
and the presidency in 1975. 

Times Mirror enlisted him in 
1977 for the Dallas brouhaha. 

Executives who take on the 
tougher assignments and do well 
are usually rewarded, and there's 
no saying that Lee Guittar will 
remain in Denver for very long. 
"Lee Guittar is an engaging man, 
witty, urbane, and accom¬ 
plished," says Phil Williams, a 
senior vice president at Times 
Mirror. "He makes the difficult 
seem effortless." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Guittar has 
moved from Dallas to Cherry 
Hills Village in southeast 
Denver. He looks forward to 
spending more time with his 
family. Whenever he can, he 
also enjoys the chance to im¬ 
prove on his golf handicap, 
which now stands — "Is this on 
the record?" — at 15 strokes. 

— Joseph Seldner '74, '76J, 
in Denver, and 
James C. Katz '72 



Another pretty face: The Denver Post, before and after. 
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Alumni Fathers and Sons 

Forty-one members of the Class of 1986 are the sons of College alumni: 


Father 

Son 

James Ammeen '61 
Verona, N.J. 

Jeffrey Ammeen 

Sanford Autor '55 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

David Autor 

Walter Berkowitz '58 
Englewood, N.J. 

Noah Berkowitz 

Robert Cabat '56 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

Joshua Cabat 

Peter Carbonara '53 
Englewood, N.J. 

John Carbonara 

Arthur Collins '56 

New York, N.Y. 

Jacob Collins 

Robert Cornell '58 
Rockville, Md. 

Robert Cornell, Jr. 

Richard Daniel '54 
Springfield, N.J. 

Thomas Daniel 

Leonard Dauber '58 
New York, N.Y. 

Paul Dauber 

Ralph DePalma '53 

Reno, Nev. 

Edward DePalma 

Robert Feldman '48 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Joshua Feldman 

Charles Fornara '56 
Rehoboth, Mass 

Charles Fornara 

Arthur Galligan '48 
Alexandria, Va. 

Zachary Galligan 

G. Darcy Gibson '53 
Rye, N.Y. 

Mark Gibson 

William Host '60 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 

William Host 

William Langston '55 
Piedmont, Calif. 

Alex Langston 

Ernest Laug '57 
Stamford, Conn. 

Eric Laug 

Elliot Lebowitz '61 
Brookline, Mass. 

Mark Lebowitz 

Marvin Lipman '49 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Harry Lipman 

Michael Maschio '62 
Syosset, N.Y. 

Michael Maschio 


Michael Moerman '56 
Topanga, Ca. 

David Moerman 

Arnold Nachmanoff '57 David Nachmanoff 
London, England 

Paul Niemi '60 

New York, N.Y. 

Peter Niemi 

John O'Brien '62 
Middletown, N.J. 

Kevin O'Brien 

Richard Pataki '58 
McMurray, Pa. 

Ira Pataki 

Simeon Pollack '54 

Hastings, N.Y. 

Russell Pollack 

John Reiner '57 

New York, N.Y. 

Edward Reiner 

William Schwartz '58 
Matawan, N.J. 

David Schwartz 

Boyd Seidenberg '58 
Tenafly, N.J. 

Keith Seidenberg 

Sidney Shankman '56 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Jonathan Shankman 

Stephen Solender '60 
Baltimore, Md. 

Michael Solender 

Stanley Soren '56 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

Steven Soren 

Edwin Spievack '54 
Washington, D.C. 

David Spievack 

Robert Spiro '51 
Newtonville, Mass. 

David Spiro 

Norman Talal '54 
Tiburon, Calif. 

Andrew Talal 

Alvin Thaler '59 
Baltimore, Md. 

Jonathan Thaler 

Mitchel Title '56 

Spring Valley, N.Y. 

Gary Title 

Lee Townsend '55 

New York, N.Y. 

Lee Townsend, Jr. 

Richard Werksman '54 
Bethesda, Md. 

Jacob Werksman 

Philip Wilson '53 

East Amherst, N.Y. 

Peter Wilson 

J. Zielezienski '55 
Springfield, Va. 

Joseph Zielezienski 


L 


Gerald Sherwin 
181 East 73rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

Slowly but surely, news of our 
class is coming across my desk. By 
the time of our 50th Reunion 
(that's 2005, guys) we should have 
detailed information on every¬ 
body. 

Paul Zimmerman was recently 
promoted to senior staff writer at 
Sports Illustrated. Paul, with all 
his modesty, has covered the last 
three Super Bowls plus the 
Montreal Olympics. He sees A1 
Ginepra when he covers events on 


the West Coast. A1 is the public 
relations director for the U.S.O. 
and lives in Santa Monica, Cali¬ 
fornia, with his wife and two teen- 
aged children. Among the former 
Massachusetts native's activities 
are playing rugby, and serving as 
head of the Southern California 
Rugby Referees Association. He 
won the Eleanor Woodman 
Award for service to women's rug¬ 
by. Paul, A1 and Bob Dillingham 
all played football under Coach 
Lou Little during their formative 
years at the College. 

We heard from Mike Goldstein 


who is residing in San Jose. He 
sees Jeff Broido, the class's famed 
marathon man, every so often. 

Further south on the West 
Coast, Bob Fintzy has informed us 
that he is the editor of the South¬ 
ern California Psychiatric Society 
Newsletter and has won an award 
for his work from the American 
Psychiatric Association. He would 
enjoy hearing from anyone in the 
class, psychiatrist or otherwise — 
11665 Olympic Blvd., Ste. 505, 
L.A., CA 90064. 

In the Midwest, the December 
4th issue of Fortune magazine had 



a feature article on Barry Sullivan 
and how he has been instrumental 
in the turnabout of the First 
Chicago Group. Barry is the CEO 
of the bank. If you recall, the 
former All-New York City 
Catholic High School basketball 
player at Regis signed a contract 
with the New York Knicks after 
graduating from Columbia, but 
then decided to enter the less 
intense business world. 

James Appel is living in 
Columbia, South Carolina and is 
president-elect of the South 
Carolina Chapter of the Society of 
Neuroscience. 

Through Herb Cohen, Paul 
Henkind has been located. The 
former next door neighbor in 
Hartley Hall is the professor and 
chairman of the ophthalmology 
department at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in New York. 
Herb is also at the Einstein College 
as director, University Affiliated 
Facility, and director, Children's 
Foundation and Rehabilitation 
Center. He hopes to join us soon 
at a future Columbia event. 

Hal Kushner, Rabbi of Temple 
Israel in Natick, Mass., has 
written a book. When Bad Things 
Happen to Good People, which 
was critically acclaimed by The 
New York Times, and has been on 
the best-seller list since it came 
out. It is about how a family 
copes with tragedy, and is worth¬ 
while reading. 

Locally, several events on cam¬ 
pus brought out a sizable turnout 
of classmates. The exciting (but 
tragic) last weekend of the basket¬ 
ball season saw Steve Bernstein 
(whose son goes to the College), 
Don McDonough (striving to 
break the class contribution record 
to the Columbia College Fund), 
Bob Brown (warming up for our 
30th reunion), Lester Sheinis (Mr. 
Publishing), and your favorite 
correspondent cheering the team 
on in the bedlam of Levien Gym. 

The John Jay Associates held a 
gathering in Low Library for the 
Class of 1982 in which prominent 
alumni like Bill Epstein (he also 
has a son on 116th Street) and Bob 
Brown made an appearance to 
advise the leaders of tomorrow. 

The "Class of Destiny" had the 
second biggest registration on 
Dean's Day, April 3rd. Twenty-six 
persons with appropriate ac¬ 
companiment signed up to hear 
speeches, greet friends and have a 
terrific time on a bleak, rainy day. 
The all-star cast included — from 
New Jersey: Roger Asch, Walter 
Burnstein, Dan Fuchs, Allen 
Hyman, Howard Liberman, Bob 
Pearlman, Ferdie Setaro and Sher¬ 
man Stark. From Long Island: 
Steve Bernstein, Donn Coffee and 
Jay Joseph. From New York City's 
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James M. Zito (1925-1981): 
An Appreciation 

by Morris Dickstein '61 


James M. Zito inspired his stu¬ 
dents with an extraordinary pas¬ 
sion for literature throughout his 
30-year teaching career, which 
was tragically cut short when he 
died of cancer at the age of 56 
last year. 

Bom in Newark, N.J., Jim 
Zito graduated from Columbia 
College in 1948 and spent two 
years at Clare College, Cam¬ 
bridge, as a Kellett Fellow. He 
taught English at Columbia from 
1951 to 1961; in 1964, he joined 
the literature faculty of Sarah 
Lawrence College, where he re¬ 
mained until his death on Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1981. The following 
is adapted from remarks de¬ 
livered at a memorial service for 
Professor Zito at Sarah Law¬ 
rence last December — Editor. 


Like other kinds of live per¬ 
formance, teaching is a highly 
perishable commodity. Vigor 
and brilliance can make it glow 
but cannot sustain it. Yet it lives 
on in the minds of students, not 
so much in what they remember 
but in how they change, in what 
they become. 

It's hard to imagine a time 
when Jim Zito's talk was not al¬ 
ready legendary. It certainly was 
among colleagues and students 
on the fourth floor of Hamilton 
Hall. His voice was like a knife 
that would cut to the quick of a 
subject while others were still 
fumbling with the rind or shell. 

To be his student in a small 
class was in some sense to be 
under that knife, to be cut open 
and probed and never to be 
quite the same again. Or so at 


least it felt to me, a callow new¬ 
comer to Columbia College, 
who landed by chance in one of 
his sections of freshman English 
in the fall of 1957. That first day 
it seemed like a stroke of mis¬ 
fortune to get the one instructor 
I had been actively warned 
against ("C-minus Zito," they 
called him then). But he soon 
proved that a great teacher need 
not be avuncular and benign, 
but could, like a great writer, 
educate his audience to some¬ 
thing beyond themselves, some¬ 
thing rich and strange and sur¬ 
passingly difficult. 

In his class we learned how 
tough it was to do a precis of a 
text and get it exactly right. We 
sat wide-eyed as he dismantled 
anthology poems by Sara Teas- 
dale or Joyce Kilmer, pouncing 


here on an extra word, there on 
a mixed metaphor. We heard 
him read aloud stories by favor¬ 
ite writers like Hortense 
Calisher, and marveled at the 
match between her astringent 
prose, so completely beyond us, 
and his ferocious precision as a 
reader. Above all we quailed 
when he turned back our own 
writing, carefully taken apart by 
a hand that waged war on every¬ 
thing that makes language 
vague, ponderous, ungainly, il¬ 
logical, and pretentious. 

What a passion he brought to 
Ezra Pound's dictum that poetry 
and prose should be equally well 
written! At the time I couldn't 
imagine how difficult that must 
have made it for Jim to write. In 
curing us of the notion that 
writing was all self-expression 

(continued on next page) 
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Jim Zito '48 

by Morris Dickstein 


(continued from preceding page) 

and self-indulgence, he cured 
himself of the possibility of 
expressing himself in writing. In¬ 
stead he composed all his critical 
essays orally, in a hard apho¬ 
ristic prose that gave no quarter 
to the fragmentary grunts and 
jerks of daily speech. 

In this respect, as in many 
others, his professional life 
resembled that of his great men¬ 
tor, Andrew Chiappe '33, who 
had preceded him at Columbia 
and Cambridge and then again 
on the College faculty, where he 
inherited Mark Van Doren's 
course in Shakespeare and 
taught it brilliantly for two 
decades, until his own early 
death in 1967. 

Andrew's style was melliflu¬ 
ous, musical. To hear him re¬ 
create the death of Richard II 
was to be enthralled by a melt¬ 
ing eloquence only Gielgud him¬ 
self had brought to the play. 
Andrew's scorn was reserved for 
Romantic critics who thought 
plays like King Lear were meta¬ 
physical statements that were 
"too large for the stage." For him 
the lectern was a stage, though 
the drama of his lectures was 
also a play of ideas. 

Jim's lectures, on the other 
hand, were more like strings of 
firecrackers, staccato explosions 
of illumination that left students 
dazzled by their tumbling pro¬ 
fusion and pell-mell crescendoes. 
When he filled in for Andrew in 
the spring of 1960, he warned us 
of the difference in the first class 
by quoting from the end of 
Love's Labour's Lost: "The words 
of Mercury are harsh after the 
songs of Apollo." This was one 
of the few occasions he ever 
seemed overawed. 

When he got to Hamlet, he 
pounced on me out of a class of 
a hundred to supply the play's 
not very memorable first line. 
"Who's there?," I somehow 
boomed out, amazed that I had 
any recollection of it at all. This 
morsel of text was enough to set 
him off on an intricate excursus 
on the theme of identity in the 
play. 

Where Shakespeare was great, 
Jim's lectures were great. But 
where Shakespeare seemed 
flawed, Jim took this as a re¬ 
doubled challenge to his critical 
ingenuity. Like Andrew, he was 
especially good on plays like 


Antony and Cleopatra, Pericles, 
and The Winter's Tale, which 
were neglected or underrated 
because they seemed to violate 
the conventions of good 
dramaturgy. When an unwary 
student drama reviewer taxed 
Antony and Cleopatra for its 
"constant, lumbering changes of 
scene," Jim descended on him 
like an avenging angel. If 
Shakespeare was his religion, 
then such remarks were nothing 
short of blasphemous. 

For Jim, Shakespeare was the 
kind of genius who could bend 
the rules, break them, rewrite 
them — a writer who mirrored 
his own quick and darting mind. 
In refusing to pay his academic 
dues Jim too broke the rules. 

With his thesis still unfinished, 
his degree out of reach, Colum¬ 
bia fired him, though not with¬ 
out protest from the leading 
lights of his own department. 

This was a cruel and ironic sepa¬ 
ration, for the milieu that had 
nurtured him was in love with 
ideas; it cherished his kind of 
brilliance above all things. 

Whatever resentment he may 
have harbored, I'm sure his 
youthful fierceness mellowed at 
Sarah Lawrence, where he found 
the kind of appreciative com¬ 
munity he needed and deserved. 
To me for four years he was a 
generous and unsettling presence 
— a man who taught me to love 
literature and ideas for their own 
sake, not for his or mine. For an 
impressionable mind he was a 
unique intellectual model. I'll 
always be grateful for having 
been exposed to him. 

Jim Zito's talk — jagged, 
probing, irrepressible — left 
people feeling exhilarated that so 
much could be said about any¬ 
thing, that criticism could speak 
with such incisiveness and au¬ 
thority. Or perhaps it was more 
like the kind of luminous flow 
that people in the 19th century 
attributed to Coleridge. Keats, 
in one of his letters, tried half- 
seriously to write down the sub¬ 
jects covered by Coleridge dur¬ 
ing the course of a two-mile 
walk on Hampstead Heath. The 
list, of course, makes little sense, 
but Keats's conclusion does: "I 
heard his voice as he came to¬ 
wards me — I heard it as he 
moved away — I heard it all the 
interval — if it may be called so." 
This is how I remember Jim's 
voice, so nimble and penetrat¬ 
ing, and this is how I'll continue 
to hear it. 


Morris Dickstein '61 is professor 
of English at Queens College. 


five boroughs: Bob Brown, A1 
Gollomp, Jim McCloskey, Roger 
Stern, Lou Vassallo and Richard 
Kuhn. From the northern New 
York suburbs: Bill Epstein, Bob 
Kushner, Don McDonough, Jay 
Novins, Berish Strauch. From 
Pennsylvania: Abbie Leban. From 
Massachusetts: Don Pugatch. 
From Washington, D.C./Mary¬ 
land: Lew Mendelson, Jesse Roth. 

Beryl Nusbaum, who practices 
law in Rochester, just returned 
from a successful two week busi¬ 
ness trip to Europe. He sends his 
regards to all. 

In order to facilitate the 
increased demand for more class 
notes, your devoted scribe would 
appreciate anything on anybody. 

Hope your summer was terrific! 


Victor Levin 
Hollenberg Levin 
Marlow, Solomon & 
Bodner 

170 Old Country Road 
Mineola, N.Y. 11501 

By pledging the $1000 gift over 
three years to help establish the 
1956 Scholarship, you automa¬ 
tically become a member of the 
John Jay Associates. Considering 
today's costs of attendance at 
Columbia as compared to ours a 
generation ago, we should all con¬ 
tact Gerry Modell immediately to 
make the pledge. 

Though the weather was awful, 
Dean's Day in April was extremely 
interesting and, as always, a nos¬ 
talgic return to class on campus. 
The highlight for this correspon¬ 
dent was the presentation of Jim 
Shenton '49, our class favorite, 
who gave a stimulating talk on the 
nuclear balance, and a comparison 
of the Reagan administration's dis¬ 
mantling of FDR's New Deal with 
Andrew Jackson's like treatment 
of Federalism. The standing ova¬ 
tion at the conclusion was well 
earned. 

Michael B. Krassner has become 
a diplomate of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurol¬ 
ogy while continuing to serve as 
associate medical director of 
Sandoz Pharmaceuticals in East 
Hanover, N.J. He also has time 
for archaeological endeavors. 

Mark R. Novick is practicing 
psychiatry in New York City and 
serves as an assistant clinical pro¬ 
fessor at NYU Medical School. 

Robert Paaswell has moved to 
Chicago to become director of the 
Urban Transportation Center, 
University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle. 

Let's hear from you. 


Kenneth Bodenstein 
Duff & Phelps, Inc. 

55 East Monroe 
Chicago, Ill. 60603 

This column was written upon 
returning from the Morningside 
Campus after spending a great 
reunion weekend with many dear 
friends and classmates. Some 
seventy-five of us from the Class 
of 1957 (plus wives and guests) 
had an enjoyable time, with Bill 
Oliver and his staff providing a 
full'and outstanding program of 
events. In addition, Ted Dwyer 
and John Wellington (plus all their 
committee members) deserve a 
large thank-you for the time and 
effort that went into making this 
-event so successful. 

For those of you who were not 
able to attend, I suggest you start 
making plans for our 30th ... I 
know that all who were on 
campus for the 25th will be back 
in 1987, if not sooner. 

The schedule of events kept us 
busy throughout the weekend; 
with cocktail parties, a class 
dinner and champagne ball on 
Saturday evening, lectures and 
plenty of talk and relaxation; all 
culminated by one of Jim 
Shenton's great lectures on the 
1920's. Who could ask for 
anything more? 

There's just enough room to 
highlight those who came some 
distance to attend. (All you New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
"commuters," please excuse my 
editorial privilege.) Harry 
Siegmund led the mileage 
marathon by coming from 
Hawaii, followed by Arnie 
Nachmanoff, who surprised us 
from London. The Richard 
Cohens, Bob Gnaizda, the Dave 
Kassoys, and the Jacques Ullmans 
came from California; the Harry 
Marks and Bill Soderman from 
Texas; Nyles Ayers from 
Nashville; the Bodensteins from 
Chicago; Ralph Brunori and the 
Jim Abrams from Pennsylvania; 
Jerry Cirencione from Vancouver; 
Joe Fermaglich and the Richard 
Lowerys from D.C.; the Alan 
Frommers, the Murray Mays, and 
the Lou Russells from Boston; the 
Paul Frommers, the Bob Popolows 
and the Billy Smiths from Vir¬ 
ginia; the Allan Hirschs from 
New Hampshire; Steve Kornguth 
from Wisconsin, Jon Lubin from 
Providence, R.I., and the Bob 
Lehners from Miami. (If I missed 
someone, please let me know and 
I'll make up for it next time.) 

I look forward to hearing from 
all in the future so I can keep 
everyone up to date with im¬ 
portant news, announcements, 
achievements, etc. Please do get in 
touch by letter or by phone. 
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William Borden '60 returned to 
New York briefly in May and June 
to take part in the production of 
his play, The Last Prostitute, at 
the Raft Theatre on 42nd Street. 
Mr. Borden, Playwright-in-Resi- 
dence at The Playwright's Center 
in Minneapolis, and professor of 
English at the University of North 
Dakota, is the author of ten plays 
for stage and radio, a novel, and 
numerous poems and short stories. 
A native of Indianapolis, he now 
lives with his wife and three chil¬ 
dren in Grand Forks, N.D. 


Barry Dickman 

Esanu Katsky, Korins & 
Siger 

500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


Edward C. Mendrzycki 
Simpson Thacher 
& Bartlett 

1 Battery Park Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10004 

Herb Stern is senior vice president 
of manufacturing for Carol Cable 
Company, a leading producer of 
electrical, electronic and automo¬ 
tive products. Herb is responsible 
for manufacturing plants in Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire. Herb 
lives in Providence. 

Jim Thomas has been appointed 
vice-president of production for 
the Coca-Cola Corporation of 
Cincinnati. Jim lives in Cincinnati 
with his wife and three children by 
a previous marriage. 

Dr. George Klavens writes that 
he is a practicing psychoanalyst, a 
consultant at two Harvard teach¬ 
ing hospitals and an instructor at 
the Psychoanalytic Institute of 
New England. George lives in 
West Newton, MA with his wife 
Cecile (Barnard '60) and their chil¬ 
dren, Jon, Beth, and Jeremy. 

Cecile’ is with Prime Computer as 
a financial analyst. 


Saul Brody is a professor of 
English and chairman of the de¬ 
partment at CCNY, where one of 
his colleagues is classmate Karl 
Malkoff. Saul and his wife 
Frohma have two daughters in 
college, Audrey (a junior at Rut¬ 
gers) and Ruth (a freshman at 
Barnard). 

Tom Bilbao is group vice 
president of the Buffalo Savings 
Bank. Tom has recently been in 
charge of Buffalo Savings' absorp¬ 
tion of the New York Bank for 
Savings and the Union Dime 
Savings Bank. 

George Mann has been pro¬ 
moted to full professor of architec¬ 
ture & environmental design at 
Texas A&M University in College 
Station, Texas. As reported 
earlier, George is also president of 
the RPD Group of companies 
which he founded in 1971. 

Fifty-niners with sons in Colum¬ 
bia's Class of '85 include: Donald 
Brown (Saul); Neil Norry (Elliot); 
Howard Schwartz (Ronald); and 
David Sperling (Andrew). 

Authors who have come to my 
attention: Robert Nozick, 
Philosophical Explanations, and 
Arthur M. Louis, The Tycoons. 


Stephen C. Lerner 
752 Stelton Street 
Teaneck, N.J. 07666 


Brien J. Milesi 
70 Sherwood Road 
Ridgewood, N.J. 07450 

Your correspondent, along with 
some 100 or more classmates, 
wives, and children, recently 
attended a reception for the 
newly-appointed Dean of 
Columbia College, Bob Pollack. 
The affair, arranged by Bill 
Binderman, brought together a 
group which was surely as 
glittering as our reunion of one 
year ago. Dean Pollack affirmed 
his commitment to the College, a 
place for women within that 
scheme, and promised to pay 
attention to a renewed humanities 
program. He urged us to "dig 
deep" and pledge to endow a Class 
of 1961 Scholarship and/or a scho¬ 
larship room. I'm sure that our 
fund committee will contact you 
in the coming year concerning 
this. 

Don Bialos was recently 
appointed associate clinical pro¬ 
fessor of psychiatry at Yale 
Medical School. 

Jack Samet, a partner in a Los 
Angeles law firm, specializes in 
business litigation. 

Stuart Sloame recently married 
Ellen J. Seeherman, an attorney. 
Stu is deputy assistant secretary 
for community planning and 



Malcolm Jozoff '61 has been 
named Procter & Gamble's vice 
president for southern Europe, 
with responsibility for the com¬ 
pany's business in Italy, Spain, 
Austria and Switzerland. A native 
of Allentown, Pa., Mr. Jozoff 
joined Procter & Gamble in 1967, 
and rose through several manage¬ 
rial positions before being named 
vice president for the packaged 
soap and detergent division in 
1981. Since his European appoint¬ 
ment, Mr. Jozoff has moved from 
Cincinnati to Brussels. 


development for HUD in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Tom Lippman, back in Wash¬ 
ington with the Post, reports that 
his book. Understanding Islam, 
was to be published in June. 

Ed Kaplan, a partner in the 
Memphis law firm of Armstrong, 
Allen, Braden, Goodman, McBride 
& Prewitt, reports that children 
Alexander and Natalie are now 
eleven and eight, respectively. 

John Tsucalas is now a financial 
consultant in Philadelphia. 

Dan Johnson, until recently a 
professor of psychology at 
Virginia Tech, has founded a new 
firm. Dan will center his efforts as 
a consultant in the area of people 
management. 

Julian Amkraut is moving back 
East to accept a management labor 
relations position with Rutgers 
University. 

I would like to extend my 
personal congratulations to Bill 
Binderman, Tom Bratter, and 
Allen Breslow for the exceptional 
work conducted for the benefit of 
the Columbia College Fund in 
1982: the Class of 1961 leads most 
if not all classes over the past 25 
years, both in terms of dollars and 
in participation. They really did a 
fantastic job. In addition, it must 
be pointed out that the efforts of 
these same men made the reception 


for Bob Pollack the tasteful and 
meaningful function that it was. 
Where did those guys come from 
anyway? I didn't know they were 
in our class... . 


Michael A. Stone 
8 Seymour Place West 
Armonk, N.Y. 10504 

Our Twentieth Reunion was held 
over the May 29th weekend on 
campus with nearly one hundred 
classmates and wives attending. 
We spent a fine evening together 
reminiscing and renewing old 
friendships. Everyone enjoyed 
themselves immensely. We can all 
look forward to planning some¬ 
thing even more special five years 
from now. 

Those of us attending were: 

Neilson Abeel, Paul Alter, 

Richard Andrews, Peter 
Aslanides, Bernard Balick, Steve 
Berkman (in from Florida), Peter 
Berman, Bob Bonds, Stephen 
Boris, Charles "Lucky" Bowers 
(Pittsburgh), Harry Brown, Bill 
Campbell, Salim Dallal, Lawrence 
Devore, Gerald DeBonis, Bob 
Dobrish, Ralph Dunn, Martin 
Erdheim, Armando Favazza 
(Missouri), Jim Fishman, Steven 
Feinstein, Harvey Goldschmid, 
Sandy Greenberg, Lawrence 
Horowitz, Robert Kaminsky, 
Richard Kobrin, Robert Kohn, 
Stephen Koss, Barry Leeds, Burt 
Lehman, Stan Lupkin, Fred 
Modell, Robert Morin, Bart 
Nisonson, George Patsakos 
(Idaho), Richard Rauchbach, Joe 
Romanelli (from Israel), Harvey 
Rosen, Ted Saloman, Bob 
Sansone, Jerry Speyer, Jim 
Spingarn, Michael Stone, Leo 
Swergold, Yen Tan, Richard 
Toder, Bob Umans, John von 
Leeson (California), Stanley 
Waldbaum, David Wallack 
(Colorado), Michael Waters, Hal 
Watson (Texas) and William 
Weissman. 

I assume everyone got his copy 
of the class newsletter and enjoyed 
the updates. If you didn't send 
anything in for that, or if things 
have changed, drop me a note. 


Robert M. Heller 

Kramer, Levin, Nessen, 
Kamin & Soil 
919 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

According to the Alumni Office 
several members of the Class have 
written to say that they enjoy 
reading these class notes and 
would like to see more of them. 
Self-help is one answer. Take pen 
in hand and drop me a note; or 
take telephone in hand and call. 
All the news that fits, we print. 
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Henry Black tried a hybrid, 
dictating a letter to be typed by 
his secretary, then taking pen in 
hand to sign it. He is associate 
professor of internal medicine at 
Yale where he has been teachi.-g 
since 1971. He is a member of the 
general medicine section, director 
of the hypertension clinic, and 
was director of the primary care 
center until November 1981 when 
he resigned to spend more time 
teaching and doing research. 

Henry and his wife, Hallie, a 
writer on environmental subjects 
who has had two books published 
by William Morrow, have a 
twelve-year old son, Matthew. 
Paternal influence seems strong 
since Henry writes that Matthew 
"is a devoted Lion rooter, which is 
tough for a kid living in the 
shadow of Yale." The family will 
soon be journeying to China 
where Henry will be teaching 
about hypertension at Hunan 
Medical College and will be inves¬ 
tigating how the Chinese deal with 
the problem. He does not mention 
whether his work will include field 
research on Chinese restaurant 
syndrome. 

Our prolific literary classmates 
continue their efforts. Conrad 
Kottak says that he has not writ¬ 
ten any novels but does have three 
books being published in the 
Spring of 1982. Random House is 
publishing the third editions of his 
textbooks, Anthropology: The 
Exploration of Human Diversity 
and Cultural Anthropology, the 
University of Michigan Press is 
bringing out his new book 
Researching American Culture: A 
Guide for Student Anthropolo¬ 
gists. Conrad is professor of 
anthropology at the University of 
Michigan where he chairs the 
graduate program in anthropology. 

Andrew Glassberg's new book 
Representation and Urban Com¬ 
munity, a study of neighborhood 
government in London, was recently 
published by Macmillan. Andrew 
is living in St. Louis, Missouri 
with wife Leslie Perlman Glass- 
berg, Barnard '67. He is associate 
professor of political science at the 
University of Missouri-St. Louis. 

Oxford University Press pub¬ 
lished Contemporary Philosophy 
of Religion which was jointly 
edited by our classmate Steven M. 
Cahn and his colleague, David 
Shatz. 

Moving to another medium, 
CBS reports that Carey Winfrey 
has been appointed director of 
video development and market¬ 
ing, CBS Consumer Publishing. In 
his new position, Carey will be 
responsible for video program¬ 
ming derived from CBS Publi¬ 
cations' magazines, products, 
trade names, trademarks and con¬ 


cepts. He will also be in charge of 
marketing for this new area. In 
addition to his Columbia College 
degree, Carey holds an M.S. from 
the Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism. He has worked in 
both print and television news, 
having been a correspondent for 
Time magazine, a producer of 
local news and public affairs at 
WNET-TV, and a reporter at The 
New York Times, where he was on 
the Metropolitan Desk and was a 
foreign correspondent in Guyana 
and sub-Saharan Africa from 1978 
to 1980. 

Some of our regulars checked in 
during the past couple of months. 
George Dailey reports that he is 
still a member of the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board to which he was 
appointed by President Carter in 
March, 1980. His term expires at 
the end of 1982. Sam Fromowitz is 
also working for the government, 
having been Commercial Coun¬ 
selor at the U.S. Embassy in 
Athens, Greece since August 1980. 
Walter Stein continues as director, 
union label department. Interna¬ 
tional Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union. 

Jerry Kessler, another reliable 
correspondent, reports that he and 
his wife, Andrea Comsky Kessler, 
are enjoying life with their first 
child, Jennifer Elaine, born on July 
10,1981. Jerry celebrated Jennifer's 
arrival by composing a Children's 
Suite For Cello Octet, which his 
group, I Cellisti, premiered this 
summer. More recently, Theodore 
Presser Company published Jerry's 
Kol Nidrei for unaccompanied 
cello. Since he last reported on his 
activities in this column, Jerry and 
Andrea have spent time in the 
Pacific Northwest, Florida and the 
Islands of French Polynesia. But 
does it beat changing diapers? 

I close with an editorial 
comment provided by Henry 
Black in his letter, "I realized our 
20th Reunion is coming (gasp!) 
and I hope that our Class will 
come out in force to many of the 
events." Hear, hear. 


Gary Schonwald 
Schonwald Haber 
Zurhellen & Mullman 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10169 

Paul N. Zeitlin is now director, 
product assurance, with the 
INFONET Group of Computer Sci¬ 
ences Corporation, El Segundo, 
California. He is now a confirmed 
Californian. 

Frederick W. Krug has recently 
been elected chairman of the Con¬ 
necticut affiliate of The American 
Civil Liberties Union. He contin¬ 
ues to practice law in Waterbury, 


Conn., with the firm of Matzkin, 
King & Danen, PC. 

Allen Goldberg is executive 
director of Care for Life, a not- 
for-profit corporation to provide 
services for respiratory-dependent 
adults and children in the com¬ 
munity. 

Victor J. Rogosa, M.D. was 
elected president of the medical 
staff of Maryland General Hos¬ 
pital. 

Martin L. Altner is director of 
Playboy Sport, an active sports¬ 
wear company under license to 
Playboy International, Inc. 

Douglas F. Bodwell, director of 
education for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, has served as 
deputy director of the CPB/The 
Annenberg School of Communi¬ 
cations Project since last March. 
Prior to joining CPB, he was with 
the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, first as assistant director and 
later as staff associate. 


Robert J. Reza 
120 South Gillette Ave. 
Bayport, N.Y. 11705 

Curtis L. Cetrulo informs us that 
he is presently on the faculty at 
Tufts Medical School in obstetrics 
and gynecology. He has four boys. 

Jonathan M. Harris is now a 
partner in Greenbaum, Wolff and 
Ernst. He is now married and has 
one son. 

Anthony J. Leitner has a new 
position as vice president and 
associate house counsel for Gold¬ 
man, Sachs and Co., in New York 
City. 

Alan Rosenman of Natick, 
Mass., has been appointed assist¬ 
ant district counsel for the Veter¬ 
ans' Administration Office of Dis¬ 
trict Counsel in Boston. 

John McDougall was appointed 
by the California Superior Court 
to represent a condemned indigent 
on his appeal. 

Michael L. Cook has joined the 
law firm of Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher, and Flom as partner, 
heading bankruptcy and debtor 
creditor group. 

Jay D. Kuris is practicing psy¬ 
chiatry in Flemington, N.J. He and 
his wife, Ellen, have just had their 
third son, Gabriel. 

Andy Fisher has been appointed 
correspondent at NBC News and 
assigned to The Source, NBC 
radio's young adult network. He 
has also been named to the execu¬ 
tive committee of the Columbia 
University Alumni Club of North¬ 
ern New Jersey. And perhaps 
more important ... as of last 
November 17, he's been off ciga¬ 
rettes for four years!!! 


Bruce LaCarrubba 
LaCarrubba, Mattia & 
Meltzer 

42 Trinity Street 
Newton, N.J. 07860 

Dr. Sylvain E. Cappell is married 
to the former Amy Hoffmand 
(Barnard '68) and they have four 
children. He is currently visiting 
Harvard (during his sabbatical 
year from the Courant Institute in 
New York). 

Effective February 12, 1982, Lee 
Dunn had left his position as gen¬ 
eral counsel at Northwestern 
Memorial Hospital to go into pri¬ 
vate practice with the firm of 
McDermott, Will & Emery. He 
will continue to specialize in 
health and hospital law. 

Vic Kayfetz reports that he has 
returned home to San Francisco 
after several hectic years as a 
Stockholm correspondent for 
Reuters and the London Financial 
Times, but he still flies to Sweden 
six times a year to help edit a mag¬ 
azine, Scandinavian Business 
World, which is published by 
Scandinavian Airlines. His firm, 
Scan Edit, also handles writing 
and translation of corporate and 
government information from 
Sweden. Vic's favorite avocation 
is travel writing. Next goal: The 
Orient. 

At last report, Larry Nelson, a 
Commander in the U.S. Navy, 
had assumed command of Special 
Boat Unit Twelve at the Naval 
Amphibious Base, Coronado, 
California. 

Fair warning: If I don't start 
getting some grist for this rumor 
mill, I will fabricate scandalous 
(or at least unflattering) stories 
about everyone. 


Ken Haydock 
32 Lakewood Gardens 
Lane 

Madison, Wise. 53704 

"The Cleverest Class in the World" 
With apologies to all for the lapse 
as to class notes in the last CCT, 
your correspondent can now 
report that: Edward C. Bermant is 
a resident of East Norwich, New 
York, and new head of the New 
York City division of the National 
Bank of North America. David 
Bessman writes from Galveston, 
Texas, that Gordon Klein is a 
pediatric gastroenterologist at 
UCLA and asks if we knew that. 
To David: Of course we knew 
that. To Gordon: What does 
Bessman do in Galveston other 
than revealing your whereabouts? 

Mel Brender is a programmer- 
analyst in New York and lives in 
Brooklyn with wife Theresa 
Lawler. After quite a long time we 
have heard again from Kent Hall 
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who is test-marketing a game-puz¬ 
zle he calls Rubik's Dodecahedron. 
Initial sales have been light. Your 
correspondent is completing his 
second year at Wisconsin Law — 
where central heating is only a 
rumor — and would like to hear 
from Roger Clarke about job pros¬ 
pects in Minneapolis. 

Jon Kranz has embarked on a 
new career, restaurant manage¬ 
ment, having completed training 
in that area at the New School. 
Sandy and David Langsam 
comment on the beauty of 
daughters Melissa, 3, and Nina, 
about 6 months at presstime; 
David is a VP with Chase 
Manhattan, which he joined after 
completing a Ph.D. in political sci¬ 
ence at some university near 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 

Don Levinson went for an MA 
and Ph.D. on Morningside (let's 
hear it for loyalty), is a second 
vice president with Connecticut 
General Life Insurance and lives 
with wife Victoria in North 
Canton, Connecticut. Richard 
Lorber works for Fox/Lorber 
Associates, the video software 
marketing and consulting firm, in 
the capacity of president. John 
Nichols is a vice president of N.W. 
Ayer, Inc. in New York City. 

What N.W. Ayer does and where 
Fox/Lorber is located are 
mysteries not known to your cor¬ 
respondent. Maybe Bessman 
knows. 

Marty Oster is a cancer 
specialist at P&S where he teaches 
clinical medicine. He lives in 
Armonk, New York, with three 
women: His wife, Karen, and 
daughters Bonnie and Michelle. 
Who, we presume, are at least as 
beautiful as Melissa and Nina 
Langsam. Another M.D., Stephen 
Sachs, has migrated to New Jersey 
where he lives in West Orange and 
works as a neurologist in the town 
of Elizabeth. Yet another M.D. is 
Peter Schneider, a clinical 
psychologist who lives in the 
Village with Linda Goldstein 
Schneider (Barnard '67) and one- 
year-old Daniel, their son. 
Undoubtedly Daniel is as hand¬ 
some as Bonnie and Michelle 
Oster and Melissa and Nina 
Langsam are beautiful. On letter¬ 
head far from the Cleveland 
Clinic, yet another M.D. (but 
from the less clever class of '68), 
Ken Tomecki, asks for an address 
on Robert Devinney. Where are 
you, Bob? Maybe Klein knows. 

Teaching at the University of 
Chicago's Education Department 
is Harold Wechsler. "The Yale 
business address is incorrect," he 
notes. Harold, any Yale business 
address is an error. At the Office 
of Personnel Management in 
Washington, D.C., is James 
Woodruff, chief of the Legislation 


& Special Policies division. Asso¬ 
ciate professor of psychology Eran 
Zaidel works at UCLA and lives in 
Woodland Hills, California. 

Two important notes. 

1. It is my sad duty to report 
that one year ago this April, 
Charlie Travaglianti died after a 
long illness. Bill Heinbach wrote a 
very moving letter at that time 
recalling Charlie's intelligence, 
warmth and wit, as well as his ties 
to the College, its teams, and 
WKCR. We will all miss Charlie. 

2. A list of not less than 17 of 
you have indicated to CCT you 
want to see more class notes. Of 
the lot, only Marty Oster (see 
above) has indicated what he's up 
to. I know who you are. You 
know who you are. If you don't 
write in I'll be forced to do for you 
what I've already done for Kent 
Hall. It won't be pretty. WRITE! 


Edward Rosen 
38 West 31st St., #1106 
New York, N.Y. 10001 

Your correspondent was promoted 
in January to G.S.-4 Medical Rec¬ 
ord Technician at the New York 
Veterans Administration Medical 
Center. 

Other news is that Bruce 
Margon is professor and chairman 
of the astronomy department at 
the University of Washington; 
living and working in Seattle. 

Peter Finkelstein is a research 
fellow at Stanford's department of 
psychiatry, doing a project on 
adaptation of medical students. 

He lives in Palo Alto. 

Sandy Zabell is currently an 
associate professor of mathematics 
at Northwestern University, living 
and working in Chicago. 

Richard Berzok, Ph.D., is a 
staff psychologist in the adolescent 
care unit at Marshall Hall Hospital 
in San Francisco, and recently 
opened a private practice there. 

He is also adjunct professor at the 
College of Professional Studies at 
the University of San Francisco. 

He also lives in the City by the 
Bay. 

Jay Mitchell is currently 
involved in two businesses, one a 
radio programming consulting 
firm, and the other a business 
development association. He lives 
and works in Canton, Connecti¬ 
cut, a small community near 
Hartford. 

If there is something new in 
your life, a new place of work or 
residence, or maybe a new 
addition to your family, please 
don't hesitate to write me at the 
above address. Classmates in 
middle America will be pleased to 
know that the Class of '68 now 
has a "stringer" in Mississippi: Dr. 


Glen I. Reeves, USAF Medical 
Center, Keesler HMR-1739, 

Keesler AFB, MS 39534, would 
love to hear from you, and will 
relay the news for publication in 
CCT. Drop him a line, or give him 
a call at (601) 377-6291. 


Michael Oberman 

Kramer, Levin, Nessen, 
Kamin & Soil 
919 Third Ave., 40th FI. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

It must be conceded, albeit with 
much reluctance, that the position 
of CCT correspondent is not the 
most exciting position in journal¬ 
ism held by one of our classmates. 
(It is, of course, the most presti¬ 
gious.) Quite likely Jeffrey Klein's 
new position registers at least a 
slight bit higher on the excitement 
scale. 

Since July 1981, Jeffrey has been 
editor-in-chief of San Francisco 
Magazine, a monthly publication 
of feature articles, reviews and 
"tips" for the Northern California 
market. Jeffrey is attempting to 
expand the analytical content of 
the magazine. For example, a 
recent issue critiqued San Francis¬ 
co's Chronicle, in strong rebuttal 
of a complimentary piece in the 
Columbia Journalism Review. Jef¬ 
frey came to San Francisco after 
five years of investigative report¬ 
ing and editing for Mother Jones, 
where he had published an early 
expose of former Reagan aide 
Richard Allen. Jeffrey and wife, 
Judith, a psychologist who special¬ 
izes in ethnotherapy, have a three- 
year old son, Jacob. 

Two classmates have moved 
from journalism in quite different 
directions. In the case of David 
Sokal, that direction has taken 
him quite far. David worked as a 
newspaper reporter after serving 
in VISTA, but thereafter went to 
graduate and then medical school 
(SUNY, Buffalo). Following a 
pediatric residency in Phoenix, 
David joined the Center for Dis¬ 
ease Control and accepted an 
overseas assignment in February 
1980. Since that time, he has been 
in West Africa, traveling about as 
a technical consultant (medical 
epidemiologist) for vaccination 
programs in eight French-speaking 
countries: Senegal, Mauritania, 
Mali, Upper Volta, Niger, Ivory 
Coast, Togo and Benin. David has 
been married since 1971, and has 
two sons, now 3Vi and 5. 

Chris Ward, who has served as 
a newspaper reporter and free¬ 
lance editor, now, with wife 
Virginia, constitutes the firm of 
Ward & Ward, writing consult¬ 
ants. They specialize in teaching 
young lawyers to write more 
clearly. Chris is a Ph.D. candidate 


at Columbia, studying Shake¬ 
speare's reliance on Elizabethan at¬ 
titudes about parent-child rela¬ 
tions. Son Justin was born last 
August. Chris reports that "we're 
trying to find time for midnight 
feedings, scholarly footnotes, and 
commenting on papers. It's been 
harried but enjoyable." 

The subject of legal writing 
gives me the chance to note my 
two recent, non-CCT publica¬ 
tions. "Coping with Rising Case¬ 
load: A New Model of Appellate 
Review" examined the use of visit¬ 
ing judges from other circuits as 
members of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals panels, and the 
Second Circuit's summary disposi¬ 
tion of cases without full, written 
opinions. "Coping with Rising 
Caseload II: Defining the Frivo¬ 
lous Civil Appeal" considered the 
imposition of sanctions on lawyers 
or parties who prosecute cases 
found by the Second Circuit to be 
wholly without merit. Each article 
appeared as a Federal Courts Com¬ 
mentary in the Brooklyn Law Re¬ 
view's annual Second Circuit edi¬ 
tion (1980 and 1981, respectively). 

And the subject of publication 
provides another segue. Oxford 
University Press recently pub¬ 
lished Joseph Femina's book, 
Gramsci's Political Thought, 
which was favorably reviewed by 
the Times Literary Supplement. 

Joe, a former Kellett fellow, is a 
lecturer at the University of Liver¬ 
pool, and spent the past semester 
doing research at Yale. With wife 
Josephine, Joe lives in Manchester, 
England. 

Edward Hyman recently resigned 
his position as assistant professor 
at the University of San Francisco, 
where he had taught masters and 
doctoral courses in applied profes¬ 
sional psychology, marital and 
family psychotherapy, and ad¬ 
vanced psychotherapy, to assume 
full-time the position of Scientific 
Director of the Center for Social 
Research in Berkeley. Eddie, who 
undoubtedly is a reader of Jeff 
Klein's publication (see how well 
the items all tie together), directs 
the Center's consulting programs 
to industry, hospitals and schools 
in the areas of training, organiza¬ 
tion behavior and personnel. He 
also continues to research atti¬ 
tudes toward economic growth 
and the environment. Eddie con¬ 
tributed a chapter on child abuse 
and stress to the recently pub¬ 
lished book, Life Stress (Van Nos¬ 
trand Reinhold), and authored a 
chapter in the upcoming Fest¬ 
schrift for Herbert Marcuse. Last 
summer, Eddie received the Distin¬ 
guished Scientist Award from the 
University of San Francisco — the 
first of what is to be an annual 
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award for contributions to schol¬ 
arly research. 

Notes in the mail: Son Adam 
born June 4, 1981 to Harvey and 
Maureen Bernstein. Mark Drucker 
will serve in the coming year as a 
faculty fellow with the National 
Mortgage Banker Association. Joe 
DeRugeriis conducted Mozart's 
Abduction from the Seraglio in a 
debut performance with the Chi¬ 
cago Opera Theater. 


Peter N. Stevens 
12 West 96th Street 
Apt. 13D 

New York, N.Y. 10025 

Bowen Pak reports that after four 
years in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
as a consultant for Saudi Arabia 
Airlines, he has now moved back 
to the States. He is presently in the 
export business and is selling 
American products to Middle 
Eastern nations. He resides with 
his wife and two children in a 
newly-purchased house in Garden 
Grove, California. 

Edwin Rutan, whom this corre¬ 
spondent first met in the billing 
department of the Registrar's 
Office where we both worked 
part-time as billing clerks, is still 
billing people but at a consider¬ 
ably higher rate as a senior associ¬ 
ate of Debevoise, Plimpton; et al. 
in New York. Ed is the proud 
father of a two-and-a-half year old 
son. 

Other lawyers who took the 
time to write CCT this time in¬ 
cluded Jacob Worenklein, who has 
recently become a member of 
Milbank, Tweed, et al., and Joel 
Mintz, who after serving six years 


as an attorney with the federal 
government, has returned to 
Columbia where he is a JSD candi¬ 
date and a Wien Fellow. 

For reasons known only to him¬ 
self, Martin Newhouse wrote in to 
report that "after spending ten 
years doing graduate work, 
earning my Ph.D. in European 
History, and teaching, I gave in to 
the irresistible desire to be a stu¬ 
dent once again. I have just 
started my first year at Yale Law 
School." 

Lyle Rosnick, the lone doctor to 
scribble an illegible note to CCT 
along with a generous donation to 
the College Fund, reports that he 
is currently the clinical director of 
an in-patient unit at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, which 
is part of the Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center. He also adds 
that he is an assistant clinical 
professor of psychiatry at 
Columbia. 

Ralph Bradburd wrote to report 
that his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, Rebecca, this past 
January. In addition, he has also 
received tenure in the economics 
department at Williams College. 

In the two-year period since this 
reporter has been the class corres¬ 
pondent, only about 100 of our 
class of 700 or so have taken the 
time to report to CCT their where¬ 
abouts and doings. The rest of 
you cannot all be shy, indifferent 
or bitter. Why not drop us a line? 


Jim Shaw 

One Buttonwood Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19130 

If you would like to be in this 
column, particularly if for the first 


time, please write to me. 

E.J. Kaniewski writes from 
Dearborn Heights, Michigan: "A 
harsh winter in the Midwest. Auto 
sales slump. Unemployment soars. 
The Houston Chronicle outsells 
The Detroit News in my home¬ 
town. And auto workers insist 
that plants are being prepared for 
war —a solution to internal 
problems since the time of Livy." 

J. Eric Blum: "I am in private 
practice in radiology in Baltimore 
and an instructor in radiology at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Carol 
Miller and I were wed in early 
January 1982." 

Steve Boss and another passer¬ 
by joined in a daring rescue in 
February when they dove into an 
icy Central Park reservoir to save 
a woman who was trying to res¬ 
cue some boys who'd fallen 
through the ice. Steve then left the 
scene. The story —minus Steve — 
made quite a "splash" with the 
local media. Eventually, he, the 
woman, and fellow rescuer —who 
turned out to be famed restaura¬ 
teur Vincent Sardi '37 —celebrated 
over dinner at Sardi's restaurant. 
But Steve says next time, "if you 
help save anyone, stick around." 

Eddie "Crunchy" Granola has 
landed in the Yankee farm system. 
The shortstop still hopes to make 
it to the majors. "The job is mine if 
something happens to Roy Smalley, 
Bucky Dent, Graig Nettles, Andre 
Robertson and Butch Hobson. 
George chewed me out at spring 
training twice, and he doesn't 
waste his time on small potatoes." 

On a sadder note, the paintings 
and candy bars outside Hamilton 
will be no more. Sam Steinberg 
died in April at the age of 85. 



Stephen A. Hermides often plays 
Santa Claus at the College's annual 
Yule Log ceremony. Last March, 
he donned the familiar suit to 
make a $60,000 gift to then Col¬ 
lege Dean Arnold Collery estab¬ 
lishing the Stephen A. Hermides 
Scholarship Fund —a life income 
agreement which will provide 
scholarship aid to students of 
Greek descent and Greek Ortho¬ 
dox faith, and a tax-free income 
benefit to Mr. Hermides. "I've 
found a world of enlightenment at 
Columbia," he told CCT, "and I'm 
delighted to help other students 
carry on."Mr. Hermides worked 
as a shipping clerk in Butler 
Library for 17 years, but is best 
known as a campus sage who has 
audited dozens of Columbia 
courses. He enjoys reading the 
Old Testament in Hebrew and the 
New Testament in Greek, and 
sending his many friends post¬ 
cards from South Africa, Japan, 
or wherever else his frequent 
globetrotting takes him. Bom in 
Harbin, Manchuria in 1917, Mr. 
Hermides served two separate 
tours of duty in the U.S. Army 
and worked in a variety of 
jobs — advertising, the beauty par¬ 
lor trade, the Post Office, shel¬ 
lacking ladies' umbrella handles — 
before settling down at Columbia. 
Many on campus were surprised 
by the magnitude of Mr. 
Hermides's gift to the College, but 
he was nonplussed. "1 was just 
careful," he said. "I know how to 
use a buck. ” 


Paul S. Appelbaum 

2232 Tilbury Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217 

Happy 10th Reunion, Old-Timers! 
Here's how the world turns: Wine 
fanciers will be pleased to know 
that '72 produced a vintage class 
in more ways than one. 

Robert K. Hull, for example, 
left his law practice with Sullivan 


And what have you been doing lately? 

Your classmates would love to know. 

Take a minute and drop a note to your class correspondent. Or, if you prefer, use the 
space below to send your item to Columbia College Today, 100 Hamilton Hall, New 
York, N.Y. 10027. Your friends will enjoy seeing your name in CCT Class Notes. And 
so will you. 


Name Class 
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& Cromwell last December for life 
in a vineyard overlooking New 
York's Keuka Lake. He and his 
wife hope to open their own 
winery there in the near future. A 
likely competitor is Arthur W. 
Mehmel III, who has been named 
product manager for Partager 
French wines, imported by 
Browne Vintners, a division of 
Seagram's. 

Vintner Hull also sends word 
that Bill Hudgins is a reporter for 
the Daily Banner in Cleveland, 
Tennessee, and that Ben Lopata is 
now an associate at Sullivan & 
Cromwell in NYC. Another NY 
lawyer is Richard Kurnit, who 
specializes in advertising, libel and 
privacy law for Frankfurt, 

Garbus, Klein & Selz; Richard is 
married to Diane Katzin, an 
actress and model. Marty Edel, 
our class fund chairman, is a 
partner in the NY firm of Miller, 
Wrubel & Dubroff. A graduate of 
Harvard Law, Marty lives in Man¬ 
hattan with his wife and their 
three-year-old son, Charles. 

We are rich in both lawyers and 
doctors, but so far only one of us 
has managed to be both. Milton 
Gipstein, a '76 M.D. from 
Syracuse who took a psychiatric 
residency at UNC, graduated from 
UNC Law School last May. With 
wife Carol and sons Richard and 
Steven, he is now practicing psy¬ 
chiatry and legal medicine in 
Tucson. 

More medical news comes from 
Ed Lane, who will be moving to 
Houston this summer with wife 
Judy and son Eric for a fellowship 
in head and neck surgery at M.D. 
Anderson. Sherwin Borsuk, 
married seven years with two kids 
to show for it, is a radiologist at 
Meriden-Wallingford Hospital in 
Connecticut. Another '72 psychi¬ 
atrist is Charles S. Gardner, who 
is completing his residency at New 
York Hospital, is married and has 
a year-old son. 

Gotten stuck on the subways 
recently? Complain to Mike 
Gerrard, who has taken leave 
from his law practice to become 
deputy director of Mayor Koch's 
Transit Office. His aim is to 
reduce subway crime and improve 
the subway, bus and commuter 
rail lines. 

Those of you who remember 
Dan Zimbroff, who left Columbia 
after our freshman year, will be 
pleased to hear that he finished up 
at Northwestern, then went to U. 
Illinois med school, and is now a 
Chicago psychiatrist with a pri¬ 
mary interest in psychoanalysis. 

He reports that Jon Berlin is doing 
a psychiatric residency in Denver. 

William Germano, with a Ph.D. 
in English under his belt, is now 
assistant executive editor at the 
Columbia University Press; he has 



Robin R. Glackin '73 has been 
named president and chief operat¬ 
ing officer of First Texas Savings 
Association, headquartered in 
Dallas. A subsidiary of the Benefi¬ 
cial Corporation, First Texas is the 
state's second largest savings & 
loan association. 

Before entering the College, Mr. 
Glackin worked as a technician on 
RCA's Lunar Excursion Project, 
and spent two years in Spain with 
the U. S. Navy. After earning his 
MBA at Columbia in 1974, he 
joined Citibank, where he rose to 
vice president' and regional 
business manager for the bank's 53 
Queens branches. He joined First 
Texas in 1981. 


been married to Diane Gibbons, 
B'71, since 1973. 

Thomas F. Love is at the depart¬ 
ment of anthropology at UC 
Davis and "otherwise OK." (Oth¬ 
erwise?) Also in academia is 
Franklin Sciacca, who spent last 
year teaching Russian at Bowdoin, 
and is now assistant professor of 
Russian at Middlebury. He will be 
director of Middlebury's program 
at Moscow's Pushkin Institute next 
year. 

Arnold Horowitz has recently 
returned from two years in the 
Foreign Service in South Africa, 
and is now assigned to the State 
Dept. He'd like to hear from 
friends at INR-PMA, Dept, of 
State, D.C. 20520. 

Finally, your correspondent is 
delighted to announce the publica¬ 
tion by McGraw-Hill of his Clin¬ 
ical Handbook of Psychiatry and 
the Law (co-authored with Tom 
Gutheil). If only all of our '72 law¬ 
yers and psychiatrists buy it. I'll 
be able to write this column from 
a beach somewhere. See you at 
our 20th! 


M. Barry Etra 
209 East 59th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

For those who want to see more 
class notes, a subtle push— send in 
your own! I'd like to write more, 
but don't want to have to go dig¬ 
ging. 

Bill Sharpe is presently a Mellon 
Fellow with the Society of Fellows 
at C.U. Bill Wong-McCarthy 
writes from L.A., mentioning that 
he is "one of the many soft-money 
educators being socked by Rea¬ 
ganomics". Ed Sullivan has been 
named the director of the Colum¬ 
bia Scholastic Press Association, 
the largest national school press 
organization. He is the youngest 
individual to ever hold the direc¬ 
torship. 

... and in a case of Art 
imitating Life, Maurice Peterson 
and Carmen Payne appeared in A 
Marriage of Dreams at the 
Richard Allen Center for Culture 
and Art earlier this year, and were 
married on stage as part of the 
performance. 


Fred Bremer 
532 West 111th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

In response to the last fund-raising 
letter, almost one-third of the class 
sent in news (and a few actually 
sent checks as well). Here is a geo¬ 
graphical potpourri: 

San Francisco: Oliver Wen has 
moved his law practice from 
Philly to a firm by the Bay . .. 

Dan Blitzer was recently married 
and may move East. 

Boston: George Van Amson 
graduated from Harvard Business 
School and will return to 
Goldman, Sachs in risk arbitrage 
. . . John Malmberg (in Concord, 
NH) recently left his private law 
practice to "prosecute homicides, 
white collar crimes and major fel¬ 
onies" for the NH Attorney 
General. 

Midwest: Tom Dowling is the 
director of the Head Start 
program for St. Clair County, 
Mich. . . . Jerry Breed has 
abandoned his "big firm" law 
career to become a tax attorney in 
Denver. 

D. C.: Don Koblitz is now 
working for the State Dept, where 
he "interprets and negotiates inter¬ 
national treaties on behalf of the 
U.S." . . . Abbie David Lowell is 
running for the Maryland House 
of Delegates. 

Down South: Steve Ducatman 
is now a dermatologist in Miami 
(and also is into bird watching) 

. .. George Vassiliades recently 
moved from NY to become a car¬ 
diology fellow in Miami ... Steve 


De Cherney is an endocrinologist 
in Nashville, and serves as the de 
facto chairman of the Middle 
Tenn. Columbia Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. 

New Jersey: Ken Garay has 
opened a private practice in Ft. 

Lee where he does "cosmetic re¬ 
constructive surgery" . . . Frank 
Graffeo is an administrative law 
judge for the NYS Dept, of Labor 
and claims to "have achieved a 
score of 319,000 on Atari Asteroids." 

Big Apple: Erik Erickson is a trial 
lawyer in midtown (and also is busy 
restoring English sports cars) ... 
Robert Goodman is the coordinator 
of the Libertarian Speaker's Bureau 
in the Bronx ... Peter Budeiri is an 
architect working on the renovation 
of the Gotham Hotel (and also 
"reads texts on ancient Sanskrit and 
Tamil poetry ") ... Tim Greenfield- 
Sanders writes that his portraits of 
avant-garde artists have toured 7 
museums around the U.S. ... Tom 
Altier rows every Saturday with a 
group of Columbia '72-'81 oarsmen 
... James R. Russell has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant professor of 
Ancient Iranian at Columbia. 

Baby-Land: Among the class¬ 
mates who have spawned members 
of the Columbia Class of '03 are: 

Dan Dolgin, Joel Almquist, Michael 
Kramer, Steve Silberman and Steve 
Kaplan. 

Reunionville: Anyone interested 
in helping to plan our Tenth 
Reunion should call me at 
212-637-7522. 


Gene Hurley 
245 West 107 St., 10E 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

C. John McCIoskey III was or¬ 
dained a priest in August, 1981 in 
the Sanctuary of Our Lady of 
Torreciudad, Huesca, Spain. John 
writes, "My very best to all at 
Columbia College." 

George Robinson is writing and 
hosting a weekly radio program 
called "Focus on Film," which is 
featured on Long Island's WNYG- 
AM. He is sharing an apartment 
with classmate David Alan West, 
on Cabrini Boulevard in Man¬ 
hattan. David is a financial sys¬ 
tems analyst with Morgan Stanley 
and a published poet. David is 
also involved in organizing a 
collective for Hispanic-American 
writers in New York. 

Warren E. Goodell has been ap¬ 
pointed director of the President's 
Cabinet, a major fundraising arm 
of the University of Detroit. 

Philip Roth completed his 
M.D.-Ph.D. program at P&S this 
May. He will be going on to a 
pediatrics residency. Philip's wife, 
Ruth (B'76), received her MSW at 
Columbia in 1981, and is now in 
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Doc Deming 

by Peter R. Pouncey 

(continued from page 22) 

shaving cream curling out from the top 
of the elevator. Picture now clear: foot¬ 
ball belugas notice elevator descending, 
press button to have it stop on fourth 
floor, perforate can of shaving cream, 
and lob it in before the doors close. Bur¬ 
geoning shaving soap covers gentle 
Asians. Much insulted. Descend to their 
lounge, pick up Asian Kung Fu staves, 
return to fourth floor like Bruce Lee 
dervishes, repel American beeves. So — 
bring the two sides together, spread 
balm of reason, football belugas shyly 
extend flippers — international crisis 
averted." 


A session with Doc Deming produces 
dozens of such anecdotes, and it is 
tempting to go on repeating them to 
underline the wry but benign Deming 
sense of humor. But that would leave 
the essence of the man inadequately 
covered. Behind the wit, the skilled 
raconteur and impresario, the often 
acerbic commentator on what he sees as 
administrative incompetence or neglect, 
the Jeffersonian manner, is hidden a 
private Deming whom I don't believe 
anyone gets to know very well. But it is 
very clear what drives him — a kind of 
dedication that is so whole-hearted and 
single-minded that it can seem to the 
average man somehow excessive, im¬ 
practical, or eccentric. For most of us it 
is no less uncomfortable to come up 
against naked altruism than against 
naked self-interest. 

The whole of Doc's life has been 
organized, with relentless consistency, 
around the principles of service. He 
used to insist with me, when I was 
dean, that a college like Columbia 
should add to its academic requirements 
a social service requirement. I would 
disagree, and say that you never secure 
attitudes of service or sacrifice by legis¬ 
lation. But for Doc that was beside the 
point: what was necessary was to put a 
student in a situation of actual need, 
where he is forced to act. He would find 
that he has to change his way of think¬ 
ing simply to cope. 

In this sense, everything Doc does is 
practical. He heard on the radio that 
volunteers were needed to help juvenile 
offenders at Riker's Island. So twice a 


week for five years he went out to the 
prison, until the program recently died 
for lack of support. He had absolutely 
no illusion that he was going to turn 
lives around — in fact, of the seven or 
eight prisoners assigned to his super¬ 
vision, he can only point to two who 
seem to have straightened themselves 
out. Doc's job was to provide the 
offender with company, to maintain 
contact with his family, and to help him 
find a job upon release. The biggest 
need was to teach basic reading skills — 
almost all the offenders are functionally 
illiterate. Doc used racy novels. "It 
would be nice if one could use the King 
James Bible," he says, "but the fact is 
that certain words have a higher recog¬ 
nition factor for these youngsters, and 
you will not find them in the Bible." He 
adds, "Their demoralization is such that 
they need to have reading made as easy 
as possible." 

The same practicality dominated all 
his services, whether he was distributing 
part of his salary to foreign students re¬ 
duced by bureaucratic reasons to one 
inadequate meal a day, or he was visit¬ 
ing the family of a student who is in 
trouble, or simply spending hours talk¬ 
ing with a freshman, away from home 
for the first time, and being crushed by 
the loneliness. "From what I see, loneli¬ 
ness is probably the biggest and least 
recognized problem we have here," he 
notes. 

W hen we call Doc Deming's kind of 
altruism "impractical," I suspect 
we may be half hinting, in the code of 
embarrassment, that such an attitude 
does not enable one to "get ahead." And 
in that case, we would certainly be 
right. As Doc points out himself, he 
started out ten years ago with two 
rooms and a $4000 stipend, and ended 
up with one room and $3700. "I'm afraid 
Mr. Reagan would not be happy with 
my progress," he remarks. 

There have been other costs. The 
doctorate he embarked on so promis¬ 
ingly in 1970 has not been finished; a 
man working on orals and research 
needs an abundance of time to himself, 
and Doc has always given prodigally of 
his time. His future is now unclear. He 
intends to devote himself to the comple¬ 
tion of his doctorate, while driving a 
cab to make ends meet. Having worked 
in a prison, he now speaks of the need 
to help the victims of crime. "Driving a 
cab can really open your eyes," he says. 



Like all proud and private people. Doc 
remains a difficult man to help. But it 
would be a good thing for a great many 
people if he were able to triumph over 
the time lag, complete the doctorate, 
and find a college teaching job where 
his intelligence and talents could be 
fully deployed. 

At the end of his last term in Carman, 
Doc was given a small party by his 
fellow counsellors and head residents. 
They presented him with the works of 
Alexander Hamilton, and asked him to 
speak. In the course of his remarks, he 
said: "I am aware that my superiors 
have not always agreed with me, and 
that they have sometimes considered 
my governance too permissive. But I 
came to this school from Vietnam, and I 
could never escape from an awareness 
that this was the youth whose peers, 
and perhaps even brothers, I had seen 
slaughtered in the war. So I brought a 
pretty strong sense that they needed 
someone to look out for them." 

By my calculations, there are over six 
thousand Columbia families who ought 
to be grateful to Robert Deming for 
looking out for their sons. Thank you. 
Doc. 


Peter R. Pouncey was Dean of 
Columbia College from 1972 to 1976. 
His book, The Necessities of War: A 
Study of Thucydides' Pessimism, won 
the Lionel Trilling Award last year. 
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the MBA program at New York 
University. 

Albert Knapp (P&S'79), now a 
senior resident in internal medi¬ 
cine, will start a three-year fel¬ 
lowship in gastroenterology at the 
Brigham & Women's Hospital in 
Boston this July. Albert notes that 
"being a Yankee fan so close to 
Fenway Park is hazardous to your 
health." 

Correction: It was reported that 
Andy Farber's bride comes from 
Buffalo. It has now been learned 
that, in fact, she is from Baltimore. 

Many classmates have re¬ 
quested more class notes. I invite 
you all to keep in touch. 


Dave Merzel 
1962 Traver Road 
Apt. 103 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105 

As class correspondent, I have 
been able to "look after" our class 
as the time from our college days 
grows longer. As your letters 
show, we are now spread to every 
corner of the country. More 
importantly, we '76ers continue to 
achieve success in the professional, 
business, art and academic worlds. 
At our graduation, when Dean 
Pouncey said the "Bicentennial 
Class" was special, he knew what 
he was talking about. 

Daniel Baker is living in Man¬ 
hattan with wife Rebecca. He is 
the former regional affairs officer 
for the College Alumni Office and 
has been appointed assistant direc¬ 
tor of development of St. Vincent's 
Hosp. in NYC. He will lead the 
hospital's community fund drive. 

Isidro Rivera and his wife Cyn¬ 
thia Barnett de Rivera are both 
pursuing Ph.D's. Isidro is nearly 
finished with his degree in com¬ 
parative lit at the U. of Illinois at 
Urbana. Cynthia is working on 
her degree in comp lit at the U. of 
Chicago. In February, they had 
their first child, Eleanor Louisa — 
"hopefully a future member of the 
College." (With Columbia co-ed, a 
definite possibility.) 

Mike Shaff has graciously sent 
me a list of classmates now prac¬ 
ticing law in the NY area. Mike 
himself is an attorney for the IRS 
(Long Island office) and lives with 
wife Marilyn in Forest Hills. Peter 
Elisio is in solo legal practice in 
Garden City, L.I. He lives in 
Syosset, N.Y. with wife Gerrie. 
Paul and Pamela Dashevsky live 
in Massapequa. He works as a 
labor lawyer in Carle Place. John 
Viola is a staff attorney for the 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. John, 
Laurie and U/ 2 -year-old Frances 
also live in Forest Hills. Arthur 
Steinberg is with the firm of Kaye, 
Scholer, Fierman, Hays, & Han¬ 


dler. He too has joined the crowd 
and lives in Forest Hills with new 
bride Nannette. 

Steven Scholnick "finally gradu¬ 
ated." Having received his Ph.D., 
Steve is now doing postdoctoral 
work in the biological chemistry 
department at Harvard Medical 
School. Having attended high 
school and college with Steve, I 
know his scientific capabilities are 
considerable. I hope they don't 
mind a roaring lion in Crimson 
Town. If you're reading this, 

Steve, how and where is Lloyd 
Schwartz? 

Rich Sussman is finishing law 
school in Mass, and hopes to be 
back in NY soon. 

Joseph Graif and wife Vickie are 
living in Bridgeport, Conn, where 
Joe works for the Pittston Co. as 
manager of state and local taxes. 
He is a theater organist and 
recently performed at Radio City 
Music Hall in NY — now that's the 
big time! 

Congratulations to Robert 
Hebron on his June '82 marriage to 
Deborah Woodward. Bob is an 
attorney with Reid & Reige in 
Hartford, Conn. Outside the 
courtroom, Rob plays hockey on 
a businessman's team in West 
Hartford. 

Doug Haley and Amy ("..no 
kids yet") are enjoying fishing, 
swimming, running, tennis, golf, 
and chamber music in Miami, Fla. 
Doug is an associate in the law 
firm of Paul & Thompson, prac¬ 
ticing primarily environmental 
and administrative law. 

Robert Rosemeyer graduated 
from the U. of San Diego School 
of Law and is now an account 
executive with the Pacific Tele¬ 
phone & Telegraph Co. He lives in 
Concord, Ca. with his wife Ann 
(grad student in biology at Berke¬ 
ley) and 7-month-old Rachel 
Claire. He stays in shape, but not 
in one piece, as a member of the 
Hastings Rugby Football Club. 

Mark Giosa is a senior internal 
auditor for the Culbro Corp., 
which requires him to "travel to 
the armpits of the U.S." His (better 
smelling) paradise is at 4823 41st 
St. Queens, NY 11104. 

Robert Wolloben, wife Mary, 
and son Robert, Jr. (6 mos.) are 
living in Kirksville, Mo., where 
Rob is an associate administrator 
of the College Hospitals of the 
Osteopathic Medical College. 

Dave Getty of Chicago received 
his MBA from the U. of Illinois in 
June 1980 and now works as a cost 
analyst for an electron beam weld¬ 
ing machine manufacturer. Dave 
is a member of the Big Brothers / 
Big Sisters of Metropolitan Chi¬ 
cago and participates in softball, 
tennis, football and golf. 

Until the next issue, take 'er 
easy. 


Jeffrey O. Gross 
Karsch & Meyer 
2 Bennett Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10033 

It was a grand reunion. Former 
College Dean Robert Belknap, 
guest of honor at our class dinner, 
announced his feeling that our 
class is shaping up nicely. His one- 
year term in office as acting dean 
was congruent with our senior 
year, and he is 77's very own. We 
have genetic grounds to believe 
that Professor Belknap will be 
with us at future reunions; he told 
us of plans to join his father at the 
Princeton class of '12 reunion. 

Five years have passed. We do 
not have Richard Nixon or Kay 
Kuipers to kick around anymore. 
And the IRT subway is no longer 
#1 (was it ever?). But we do have 
the infrastructure of a class in 
place. 

The number of classmates with 
legal backgrounds is staggering. If 
we all joined forces and formed a 
partnership, we could have the 
largest law firm in the world. 

Ira Gottlieb, an attorney with 
the United Farm Workers, wrote 
me to have the class newsletter 
sent to his new address in 
Tehachi, California. Sidney 
Gribetz has an appealing job, as a 
law assistant with the First De¬ 
partment in Manhattan. 

One lawyer at the reunion was 
Bill Gray of Liddle & Henze, a 
small firm. I also saw my former 
neighbor on 6 Hartley, Daniel 
Sang, of Anderson, Russell. Im¬ 
migration lawyer John Cavallo, 
who was in my study group in 
law school, was there with wife 
Susan. So were the Constantino 
Surianos who just moved back to 
the Bronx, even though Tino is an 
assistant d.a. working on 
homicides for Liz Holtzman's 
Brooklyn bureau. 

Bruce Levine, practicing politics 
and public interest law in Rock¬ 
land County, was there. Bob 
Murphy ably managed our 
reunion cocktail party. Wall 
Street tax specialist Neil Lubarsky 
attended. Cravath's George C. 
Whipple III presented our class 
gift to Dean Belknap with 
stentorian flourish. The Peter 
Buxbaums, from my former town, 
Philadelphia, came into the city to 
join us. 

Alan Lawitz came from Albany 
with his camera. And it's off to 
Rutgers Law for Rob Boatti, for¬ 
merly a C.C. admissions officer. 

The farthest travelled award 
goes to John O'Connell and Paul 


Kendall, both of Washington, 
D.C. John is a presidential 
management intern with the Dept, 
of Agriculture, while Paul is in his 
third year at Catholic University 
Law School. 

Dr. Fred Matlin married Lori 
Zarembar B'77, and is a resident 
in anesthesiology at Mercy 
Hospital, Pittsburgh. It's summer 
nuptials for Boston doctor Bruce 
Micley and Lisa Isaacman. Jon 
Lukomnik is a political trouble¬ 
shooter for a NYC councilwoman, 
and is married to Dr. Lynn 
Davidson. John Gummere and his 
wife Mary live in Philadelphia, 
where he is a graphic artist for 
Friends Journal. 

Phonothons have kept us in 
touch with Jeffrey Fine, a law 
clerk to a bankruptcy judge in 
Dallas, and Mike Sherman, a 
California lawyer specializing in 
banking, insurance and sports 
litigation. We have also kept in 
touch with Thomas Cattell, a 
financial officer with the US Trust 
Company on Wall Street, and 
Craig Weaver, an attorney with 
Manny Hanny. Joel Steckel, who 
was at the reunion, is an associate 
at the Columbia Business School. 

Here's a credit for our class¬ 
mate, Arnold Browne, who took 
the picture on the cover of this 
very magazine. 

Heartiest of handshakes to Scott 
Morgan who editored the last 
newsletter. I also can't close this 
column without mentioning Jim 
OToole, Harold Lehmann and 
Adam Remez, who, with other 
volunteers, did much of the 
behind-the-scenes work for the re¬ 
union. Looking forward to seeing 
you in 1987 and hearing from you 
much sooner. 


Matthew Nemerson 

The Washington Monthly 
2712 Ontario Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

The odd destiny of our class con¬ 
tinues. Spared involvement in the 
resolution of campus matters such 
as coeducation or student govern¬ 
ment, we also missed the national 
concerns such as Watergate or 
Vietnam. Perhaps we will surprise 
ourselves at our fifth reunion, 
which begins at Homecoming. As 
the only class never to have had a 
freshman directory, and the 
chronic lowest givers to the class 
fund of any year in alma mater's 
history, we are still in search of 
our communal identity. 

Congrats to Steven Wexner 
(Cornell '82 M.D.), whose paper 
on Opsonic Fibronection won an 
award at the National Student 
Research Forum. Other recent 
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docs include Kevin Olsen (UConn) 
and Kevin Vitting (Rutgers), who 
is now a resident at Lenox Hill. 
Gregory Leghart left an engineer¬ 
ing company to begin Albany 
Medical College last year. 

Out of NYU Law and back into 
the world at Dewey Ballantine is 
Mike Glanzer. Leaving a big firm 
for the more rational pastures of a 
family practice, Stephen Gruhin 
has joined the renamed New 
Jersey firm of Gruhin and Gruhin. 
Joel M. Rosen (B.U. '81) has fin¬ 
ished clerking for a New Jersey 
judge and has become the second 
man in a specialized New York 
partnership. 

Hoping to "travel around the 
world someday," Gene Tanaka 
(Columbia '81) is lawyering in Los 
Angeles for Manett, Phelps, 
Rothenberg, Tunney. Paul Dodds 
(Harvard '82) is traveling in South 
America; he'll return to Boston's 
Choate, Hull & Stewart. 

Midway through the Columbia- 
Princeton Law and Public Policy 
program, Larry Freedman spent 
the summer working out treaty 
complexities for the Pentagon. Joe 
Constant (Tulane '81) has married 
the former Deborah Carman and 
is working for the Louisiana State 
Law Institute. 

Other 1982 law grads r Robert 
Loschiavo (B.U.) and Larry 
Bambino (Syracuse). 

1980 Columbia J-School grad 
David Steinman is living in Playa 
del Rey, California, and writing 
about the oceans and mountains. 
But lest you think that wins the 
"lifestyle of the month" award, 
consider Marc Matsil: the resident 
playwright of a company in Paris, 
he still works summers as a moun¬ 
tain climbing ranger in Mt. Rain¬ 
ier National Park. Also hanging 
around 10,000 feet up is William 
Schuster, who completed an MS in 


Sam Steinberg, who sold paintings 
and candy bars on the Columbia 
campus for more than four dec¬ 
ades, died on April 18 at the age 
of 85. Known universally as 
"Sam," he was a ubiquitous entre¬ 
preneur who gained some admira¬ 
tion in the art world for his 
brightly colored, felt-marker-on- 
cardboard paintings; one of Sam's 
works was included in a collection 
of Art Brut donated by French 
artist Jean Dubuffet to the city of 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Although 
Sam's subjects ranged from Rudolf 
Valentino and Richard Nixon to 
dream-like hybrids such as the 
celebrated "Banana Dog," he was 
best known for his cats, which he 
depicted with Picasso-like flair in 
virtually hundreds of paintings. 
Sam lived in the Bronx with his 


ecology from Penn State, with a 
special interest in mountaineering. 

John Glusman married Betsy 
Lifton (B'78) on June 20. After 
honeymooning in the Greek isles, 
John will return to his editorial 
position at Random House. 

Michael Billig video edits for the 
Tape House Editorial Company in 
New York, and Rob Anthony has 
moved to the Milwaukee Sentinel 
as a reporter. 

Finishing in the business world 

— which seems near finished itself 

— we find Michael Chubak (Co¬ 
lumbia '82 MBA) doing exactly 
what he always threatened: he's 
joined the MTA to fix the subways 
and save the 75-cent fare. Good 
luck Bowie! 

David Jachinczyk deals for Wall 
Street's Ivan Boesky firm, and par¬ 
ticipates in Stamford Democratic 
politics. Kevin Hammons is an¬ 
other light blue in the "noble and 
unselfish" profession of advertis¬ 
ing. He's at J. Walter Thompson in 
Detroit handling the Ford account. 
Recent business grads include: 
Mark Joseph (Wharton MBA) as a 
banker at Warburg, Paribas, 
Becker, and Charles (Chuck) 

Callan (Harvard '82 MBA), inter¬ 
ested in consulting. 

Finally, you know it had to hap¬ 
pen: Merle Myerson B'78, has be¬ 
come the first to ask for asylum in 
the formerly all-male '78 class col¬ 
umn. This is a tough question and 
I'll have to check with counterpart 
columnist Jami Bernard. I can tell 
you that Merle has been working 
with the New York Road Runners' 
Club — the creators of such things 
as Halloween night runs in Central 
Park and the famous NYC mara¬ 
thon. 

Until next time: plan for the re¬ 
union next May, give money to 
the fund, and let me know what 
you're doing. 



sister Pauline, who survives him. 
After his death, Columbia and 
Barnard students rallied to raise 
money to assist her in meeting 
Sam's medical bills. 


Lyle Steele 
511 East 73rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

There has been an excellent sug¬ 
gestion by several members of the 
class, including David Bauser, Joe 
DeRupo, Randall Rosenthal, and 
Lance Warrick, that more class 
notes appear in CCT. So please 
send along any information to me 
at the address above. 

Pete Johnson '82 reports that 
Bob Klapisch is a sports reporter 
for The New York Post. He even 
covered the World Serious and 
Rupert Murdoch paid for the 
tickets. 

Jay Zuckerman is now in his 
second year of med school at 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

On a sad note, Ravi Kapur died 
in an automobile accident in Los 
Angeles in early March. He will be 
missed by the class of '79. 


Craig Lesser 
90 Franklin St. 

Dumont, N.J. 07268 

The response to our "Spring 
Update" questionnaire has been 
fairly good to date. Regarding the 
College's decision to go co-ed, 
two-thirds of our respondents 
were in favor, with most of those 
opposed stating that they wished a 
solution more amenable to 
Barnard could have been reached. 

The future doctors and lawyers 
among our ranks replied in large 
numbers. Among those pursuing 
medical studies are Ariel Teitel 
and Ernest Vomero, both at 
George Washington Med. Manny 
Chris is in his first year at Albany 
Medical College while Carlos 
Forcade is in his second year 
there. Carlos married Laurette 
Hauser (a Barnard graduate) last 
August. Dave Campbell writes 
from the University of Miami 
Medical School while Jerome Chin 
reports in from Yale. Carl Sirio, 
Rich Rodriguez, and John 
Blackman are all at New Jersey 
Med while Elliot Goldofsky, Mike 
Schachter, Joel Schuman and 
Barry Simonson are at Mount 
Sinai. Barry is getting married in 
August. Joel Bryk is at Tufts 
Dental School, while Tom 
McNamara is studying at the 
Chicago College of Osteopathic 
Medicine. John Marzano, recently 
married, is attending the New 
York School of Podiatric Medi¬ 
cine. 

Nick Piccinini and Hans Polak 
are both at Boston University — 
each in his second year of law 
school. Dave Rapson just com¬ 
pleted his second year at Colum¬ 
bia Law and has been working 
part time for the Volunteer Law¬ 




yers for the Arts, a legal services 
clinic. Dave worked this summer 
in Los Angeles. Already in L.A. 
pursuing legal studies are David 
Tseng and Dave Koff, each in his 
second year at UCLA; John 
Metaxas worked at Thacher, 

Profitt & Wood this summer after 
completing his second year at 
Columbia Law. His classmate, 

Marc Ripp, spent the summer at 
Botein, Hays, Sklar and Herzberg. 
Jim Haslem has moved to Penn 
Law (from NYU) and worked this 
summer downtown for Dewey, 
Ballantine, while Neil Sader has 
finished his first year of law 
school at Kansas U. 

Juan Neri is working as a teach¬ 
er at San Antonio's Mental Health 
Mental Retardation Center and 
hopes to join the ranks of the law 
school folks above in the near 
future. Brian Buzard works for the 
Travelers Insurance Company in 
group pensions marketing, and 
mentioned plans to attend the 
Royal Henley Regatta in England 
during the summer. Phil Ishikawa 
reports from Houston that he is 
working there for Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust. Mark Silver is 
currently working as a broker 
trainee at the American Stock Ex¬ 
change, while Joseph McKenna is 
a stockbroker with Friedman, 
Monger. 

Finally, classmate Marc Falcone 
recently produced a documentary 
film, titled Facing the Big Cats. 
Marc's film was premiered for 
John Jay Associates and was par¬ 
tially funded by the Henry Evans 
Travelling Fellowship. 

Please do not feel that you have 
to wait for class questionnaires to 
let us know what you are doing. If 
you have any interesting news 
about yourself or classmates, just 
send me a postcard or give me a 
call. 


81 


Ed Klees 

c/o CCT 

100 Hamilton Hall 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


Brice Moss is currently pursuing 
his career in acting. Active through¬ 
out college in commercials, Brice 
is now branching out into voice¬ 
over, film and television. He can 
be seen playing guitar for General 
Electric, kissing a blonde for Big 
Red Gum, and is perhaps most 
easily recognizable as the kneeling 
stockboy-spokesman for Easy-To- 
Be-Me Panty Hose (surrounded, 
of course, by shapely legs). He's 
also a construction worker for 
Campbell's Soup, and will soon be 
seen plugging Anacin, Oreos, and 
Le Shake Yogurt. And Brice is the 
narrator for the ABC show, "Big 
Blue Marble," seen on Saturday 
mornings. 
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Dan Butler is an intelligence 
officer with the Navy. Dan reports 
that his job is fascinating and that 
the Navy life is treating him well. 

Gil Atzmon is working in Texas 
doing oil well evaluation. 

A couple of '81s are in the mag¬ 
azine business: Richard Camer for 
Psychology Today (in research) 
and Louis Morra for In-Step 
magazine (as music editor). 

In the business world are Jim 
Moglia, using his Phi Beta Kappa 
intelligence as an economic ana¬ 
lyst for International Paper Com¬ 
pany, Stephen Klein, as media 
planner for Grey Advertising, and 


Manolin Tirado, a legal assistant 
for the New York County District 
Attorney. 

More medical students: Jay 
Hochsztein, at SUNY Downstate; 
George Spessot, at Ponce School 
of Medicine; and Farzad 
Nabatian, at NYU. 

And more law students: Lloyd 
Green, at Cornell; and Michael 
Strauss, Joe Tortorici, and James 
Klatsky, all here at Columbia. 

Mark Hansen is seeking his 
master of divinity degree from the 
General Theological Seminary. 


Robert Passloff 
505 East 79th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

Hi! I know that we've just gradu¬ 
ated, but as you can see, we have 
been allotted some space and all 
that is needed is something to 
write about. Please send me any 
information your classmates may 
(or may not) be interested in, at 
the above address. 

First of all, it is still my duty to 
inform you that 1982 Columbians 
are scarce; if you put a deposit 
down on a book, the only way to 


continue holding it is to send a 
certified check or money order to 
the yearbook for the balance due 
and the shipping ($2). 

It is my unhappy task to give 
the following tragic news: While 
on their way home after gradua¬ 
tion, two classmates were 
involved in an accident: their van 
smashed into a truck exiting from 
the emergency lane of a highway 
in Massachusetts. Ed Brown was 
killed instantly, and Geoffrey 
Bayliss remains in a coma. Our 
sincere condolences must go to the 
Brown family and our prayers and 
support to the Bayliss family. 



Letters 

(continued from page 4) 

freed from the burdensome paperwork 
entailed by civilian control. If history 
teaches anything, it is that such policies 
can only end in disaster for our nation. 
Eric Foner '63 
Professor of History 

[Editor's note: Professor Foner has 
rejoined the Columbia history 
department after nine years at the City 
University of New York. See Around 
the Quads, p. 14.] 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Professor Jacques Barzun's "What are 
the Cracks in our Civilization?" 
provides, inter alia, illuminating insight 
into our cluttered perception of reality. 
As he says: "As soon as we bump into 
reality, we hide it behind a haze of 
notions and jargon." 

This introductory observation em¬ 
boldens my suppressed doubts about 
the incrementally transcendental direc¬ 
tion taken by Columbia. I read all the 
university publications as I receive them 
and only too frequently fail to under¬ 
stand the "notions and jargon," even 
with the constant aid of dictionary and 
thesaurus. I suspect there is a silent 
majority out there. 

Last night on Channel 5 [in New 
York] David Susskind interviewed a 
panel of recent college graduates from 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, and 
other schools. They were for the most 
part disillusioned with the social signifi-. 
cance of their undergraduate disciplines. 
Their failed expectations of immediate 
post-graduation peak achievement par¬ 
alleled a similar evaluation by Professor 
Barzun. They were currently engaged in 


various irrelevant careers from tie sales¬ 
man to go-go dancer. I wonder? 

The Hon. Paul R. Shaw '24 

New York, N.Y. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

... I think Professor Barzun's survey 
leans too far backward to avoid un¬ 
pleasant conclusions. 

Certainly it is not true, as he states, 
that "the changes we resent are superfi¬ 
cial and irritating." To take one change 
that is sorely painful to educators, con¬ 
sider the effect of television on children, 
which, combined with their ever earlier 
involvement with drugs and active sex, 
severely damages their ability and 
willingness to study diligently. Wide¬ 
spread teacher "burnout" and a serious 
drop in the quality of college graduates 
seeking a career in the teaching profes¬ 
sion have resulted. I doubt that history 
offers a similar example of such preci¬ 
pitous disintegration of education in an 
advanced society at the peak of its ma¬ 
terial power. 

Professor Barzun is also unjustifiably 
reassuring with respect to the degree of 
materialism — or greed — and the philan¬ 
thropic counterbalance to it in the 
United States. Blatant bribery is going 
on right now in Congress, and our 
facade of democracy hides corruption 
that runs from the White House down 
to the smallest village. Even Oklahoma, 
in the heartland of America, which 
some say is the last resort of homespun 
integrity, has been found to be about 
95% corrupt at the county level. As for 
our philanthropy. New York City (Mr. 
Barzun's place of work), now tolerates 
the presence of about 35,000 "street peo¬ 


ple." These are the outcasts of our 
mental hospitals, the unemployed, and 
persons evicted by greedy landlords — 
and all have no proper place to sleep at 
night. Many of them are being slowly 
starved to death because the city gov¬ 
ernment will not feed them, and private 
charities are overwhelmed by their 
numbers. 

Whether one calls it a "malaise" or a 
"spiritual sickness," there can be no 
doubt that our country's psyche is dan¬ 
gerously afflicted. As Professor 
Seymour Melman of Columbia has long 
pointed out, we are committing slow 
suicide through surrender to the mili¬ 
tary-industrial complex. We can refer to 
the writings of Carl Gustav Jung, 
Ortega y Gasset, Wilfred Trotter and 
more recent observers for clues to our 
insanity. There is hope —but not in ac¬ 
cepting soothing assurances that our 
condition is not critical! If we can avoid 
nuclear warfare long enough, a new and 
revitalizing view of our place in the 
Universe seems likely to evolve from 
syntheses of continuing discoveries in 
such fields as brain function and con¬ 
sciousness, psychology, genetics, para¬ 
psychology, sociology, and atomic sci¬ 
ence. This view appears to be narrow¬ 
ing the gap between the non-rational 
intuitions of mystics and the rational 
analyses of science and, as it accounts 
for the whole of our being, it should do 
much to minimize the neuroses and 
psychoses which Professor Barzun has 
touched upon. 

Frederick S. Lightfoot '41 

Greenport, N.Y. 

(continued on next page) 
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Coeducation: Pro and Con 

TO THE EDITOR: 

As a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Columbia Alumni Association 
who attended the meetings where the 
pros and cons of Columbia College co¬ 
education were debated, I can only 
decry the opposition which James Levy 
expressed in a letter to the editor in the 
last issue. 

Whatever may be the "distinct com¬ 
petitive disadvantages versus other Ivy 
League institutions" to which Mr. Levy 
alludes without further specifics, 
Columbia College has the overwhelm¬ 
ingly distinct advantage of offering the 
finest liberal arts education in the 
world. I, for one, take great satisfaction 
that women may now avail themselves 
fully of such an education. It is only 
fitting in these days of equality of the 
sexes. 

There should be no "disastrous effect" 
on Barnard, as predicted by Levy. 

Smith and Barnard will continue to 
meet the requirements and demands of 
a large body of women applicants. 

In the meantime, let us be reminded 
that above all a Columbia College edu¬ 
cation should have taught us to be of 
tolerant mentality. In my mind, refus¬ 
ing women the opportunity to apply to 
Columbia as well as to Barnard could 
be called "separate but equal treatment," 
with all the hypocrisy and bigotry 
which that phrase came over the years 
to connote. 

Ellis B. Gardner, Jr. '40 

New York, N.Y. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

I have read with great interest the Fall / 
Winter CCT. I profited especially from 
"What Are the Cracks in Our Civiliza¬ 
tion" by my classmate Jacques Barzun. 
My thanks to him and to you. 

I am greatly distressed, however, by 
the announcement that the College will 
compete with Barnard for women stu¬ 
dents. It seems to be that all-girls 
schools and all-boys schools should be 
allowed to exist side by side. I think the 
Seven Sisters are a tradition that should 
be preserved. I am glad that Smith, 
Wellesley and Mount Holyoke, at least, 
are holding out. 

Some years ago Harvard and Rad- 


cliffe were integrated — girls in the boys' 
dormitories and vice versa — to the great 
disadvantage of both. 

Donald K. Barnes '27 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Time to drop football? 

TO THE EDITOR: 

I wonder if Columbia needs to offer 
something for everyone, including the 
odd football player who wants to 
compete on the intercollegiate level. It 
seems to me that one reason tuition has 
become so unreasonable is that colleges 
such as Columbia have continued estab¬ 
lished programs, such as football, for 
which there is no widespread support 
and no economic justification. Why not 
eliminate intercollegiate football? It's an 
embarrassing anachronism. 

There is a movement at Penn to drop 
football, so perhaps Columbia won't 
need to act by itself. Both schools could 
face facts and try to convince their 
alumni that their athletic programs are 
intelligently managed on the basis of 
defensible priorities. No matter what 
Penn does, Columbia will sooner or 
later have to end the extravagance of 
intercollegiate football. 

David E. L. Brown '58 

Berwyn, Pa. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Alumni who attended Dean's Day on 
April 3 heard much discussion of the 
College's future plans and concerns: co¬ 
education will be a fact in September 
1983; John Jay Hall requires expensive 
renovation; proposed reductions in 
Federal support may have to be offset 
by increased private and corporate sup¬ 
port - this, in the face of continued 
inflation and high interest rates - and 
meanwhile, the University is preparing 
to launch a major capital campaign. 

Given the foregoing, we must ask 
whether the reconstruction of our foot¬ 
ball stadium should remain on the list 
of Columbia's priorities. And more to 
the point, is it wise to continue funding 
an intercollegiate football program? 

I'd like to see a full report on how 
much Columbia spends to field a var¬ 
sity football team, balanced by receipts, 
of course. The players go through long 
practices and a time-consuming com¬ 
mute. Recruitment has not been easy 
for some time, and it is often not con¬ 
ducted properly at other schools, thus 


making it tougher on Columbia. While 
winning is not an every-Saturday re¬ 
quirement, a generally winning record 
is essential for morale on the team and 
in the College. 

I am not asserting a particular an¬ 
swer. I just strongly urge a full report 
and open deliberation. I think we 
alumni can take it. The confluence of 
the several circumstances outlined 
above offers a unique opportunity to 
re-examine our premises and go forth 
with the right decision for the right 
reasons. 

My pride in Columbia is in the educa¬ 
tion I received and carry with me so 
gratefully. Inquiry was an important 
element. Let's not fail to ask the right 
questions. The process can be as impor¬ 
tant as the results. Whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well or not at all. I 
learned that at Columbia. 

Thomas B. Whitley '52 
New York, N.Y. 


Schorske profile: another view 

TO THE EDITOR: 

I can understand that the editors might 
not enjoy printing a laudatory article on 
an alumnus in one issue [Fall/Winter 
CCT] and having him criticized in the 
next by a reader, but Professor Carl E. 
Schorske's reputation as a historian is so 
firmly and justly established that an oc¬ 
casional exception to his views by a lay¬ 
man could hardly fluster anybody. 

As one of "the young idealists who 
had been drawn into the American war 
and diplomatic effort" but who did not 
"drift out, disillusioned" (I was in the 
Foreign Service from 1941 to 1969), I 
should like to comment on some of Pro¬ 
fessor Schorske's views expressed in the 
paragraph of Mr. Lessoff's article from 
which I have quoted. 

The Communists were not a bona 
fide part of the World War II "resistance 
constellation." They did not fight 
against Hitler for freedom and democ¬ 
racy but for Stalin and the U.S.S.R. 
From the time of the signing of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, with its secret 
provisions for the division of war spoils 
in Eastern Europe, until the German at¬ 
tack on the USSR of June 1941, the 
Communists of all countries did their 
best in the circumstances to obstruct the 
struggle against Hitler. (That holds, 
also, for the Hollywood Ten and the 
other heroes of their stripe that Joe 
McCarthy bequeathed us.) When Stalin 
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gave the appropriate signals at the end 
of the war, the Communists all over the 
world set about destroying the "constel¬ 
lation," even, in many instances when 
they had the power, murdering leaders 
of their supposed allies. Meantime, the 
Red Army took over Eastern Europe 
physically and politically. 

"I was one of the many who were 
hopeful that the socialist countries 
would be more hospitable to democracy 
and the democratic countries might be 
more hospitable to socialism," Professor 
Schorske is quoted as saying. The first 
part of that statement reflects a mis¬ 
placed hope that most of us at the time 
shared. The second part seems to me to 
represent a misreading of history. West¬ 
ern Europe is today in a very real sense 
socialist; and the United States in 1982 
is much more socialist than it was not 
only under Herbert Hoover, but even 
under FDR — unless one chooses, as 
many do, to reserve the term "socialist" 
for the U.S.S.R., the peoples' democ¬ 
racies of Eastern Europe, and their 
emulators throughout the world. 

Finally, when one seeks symbols in 
divided Germany, which can oversha¬ 
dow the blood-stained Berlin wall? 

Like Professor Schorske, I went 
through the College in the '30s. Most of 
us were taught then that war was the 
result of economic rivalries among na¬ 
tions, and specifically that U.S. entry 
into World War I had been brought 
about through British intrigue with 
Wall Street bankers. Our contemporar¬ 
ies in Europe's democracies were being 
taught much the same thing. I have 
often speculated since the mid 1940's 
that if those who had taught our gen¬ 
eration had had a truer appreciation of 
human motives. Hitler would not have 
been allowed to mobilize his country's 
resources for the purposes he did, and 
the lives of tens of millions would have 
been saved. 

Obviously, however, history teaches 
many different lessons. 

Juan de Zengotita '38 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Tindall remembered 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Not only was the late Professor William 
York Tindall the founder of serious 
Joyce studies in America; he was an in¬ 
spired teacher in whose mind the crea¬ 
tivity and the decadence of modernist 
writers had become crystallized as a 


single, though paradoxical, object of 
understanding. Hence the skeptical and 
challenging, but affectionate, humor of 
his responses to their artistic vagaries, 
the scornfulness of his put-downs of 
their personal charlatanism — but also 
the patience of his explications and 
commentaries. What seemed flippancy 
resulted from his taking longer views 
than most people. The Columbia of his 
youth had taught him to see his own 
epoch as an episode merely; I know this 
because that is what Columbia taught 
me. He nevertheless valued and took 
joy in the iconoclastic art of his epoch, 
perhaps most of all when it transmitted 
something more important than the 
epoch's experience. Else why, for all 
those years, should a print of Picasso's 
Guernica have hung on the wall of 616 
Philosophy? 

He was a private man, instinctively 
reticent, who loved poetry and thought 
common sense, a man without humbug. 
Ave atque vale. 

Grover Smith '45 

Durham, N.C. 


Zito's inspiration 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I was saddened to read of the death of 
Professor James M. Zito '48, under 
whom I had the privilege of studying 
English in 1956. His incredible dyna¬ 
mism kept us all perennially fixed on 
the edge of our seats. "King Lear was no 
Gimbel's Santa Claus!" he'd shout, slap¬ 
ping the blackboard, and making the 
chalk dust fly. I am certainly not alone 
in remembering James Zito's inspired 
teaching. He'll be missed. 

Gerald W. Grumet '59 
Rochester, N.Y. 

See Morris Dickstein's appreciation of 
Professor Zito on p. 69 — Editor 


Broadway malls 

TO THE EDITOR: 

As an alumnus of Columbia College 
and a concerned resident of Morning- 
side Heights who has an ongoing 
interest in the condition and appearance 
of the community, I am writing to 
inquire about the status of the proposal 
to refurbish and upgrade the malls that 
divide Broadway north of 110th Street. 
As all of us who live on New York's 
West Side are aware. New York City 
has undertaken a program to replace 
the existing malls with redesigned and 


refurbished malls that include new 
benches and attractive landscaping. The 
malls up to 110th Street have been suc¬ 
cessfully remodelled, while those on 
Morningside Heights remain in a state 
of physical disrepair. 

To my surprise and disappointment, 
a City workman informed me recently 
that the remodeling program would not 
extend north of 110th Street. I had the 
impression, however, that President 
Michael Sovern had indicated previ¬ 
ously that the City's program would in¬ 
clude Morningside Heights, an improve¬ 
ment that would be an asset to the 
community as well as to the University. 
On behalf of those who continue to live 
or work on Morningside Heights, I 
would appreciate knowing whether the 
University expects the malls on Broad¬ 
way north of 110th Street to be re¬ 
paired. If the City is not planning to 
refurbish the malls on Morningside 
Heights, perhaps the University could 
exercise its not inconsiderable influence 
with the appropriate City agency to 
arrange for the extension of this much- 
needed program to our community. 

Peter V. Darrow 72 

New York, N.Y. 
[CCT asked Larry Dais, Columbia's 
Director of Community Affairs, to 
reply: "Funds have been budgeted by 
the City to restore the Broadway malls 
from 110th to 125th streets, and the re¬ 
sponsibility for approving the project 
plans resides with Community Board 9. 
The University is very much interested 
in the timely completion of the mall 
project and is taking appropriate steps 
to ensure that its concerns are made 
known to the board."] 

If only we knew 

TO THE EDITOR: 

In rereading the special Jester issue 
(Spring/Summer 1981 CCT), I realized 
my credit line was left off the cover of 
the Liff Parody (May 14, 1948). 

I am still a freelance photojournalist, 
now working from Montreal, Canada 
... and that was my first cover! The 
models were Bill Parish '49GS and a 
white mouse borrowed from the psych 
department. 

George S. Zimbel '51 

Montreal, Canada 

□ 
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The Lion's Den 


An open forum for opinion, humor, and philosophy. 



Barnard Women, Columbia Women 

Identity and change at two schools in transition. 


by Anne Moore 


F irst day, last semester. Last chance to take all those classes, 
meet all those people. Lines stretching from the bursar's 
door, girls sighing, flipping through course guide books. 
Campus looked as it should, first day of classes. Except for 
those signs. Everywhere signs. Posters hung on doors and 
poles, the message scrawled on paper plates, tacked up in the 
cafeteria: College Assembly, 4 PM, Barnard Gym. This is it, I 
thought. This is the end of Barnard. 

President Futter's announcement was reassuring, even logi¬ 
cal. Columbia College would begin admitting women in 1983. 
Barnard would remain a women's college affiliated with Co¬ 
lumbia University. After ten years of merger talk, Barnard 
could return to doing what it does best: educating women. 
From the puzzled looks of those in the crowd, I could tell that 
I wasn't the only student who had never considered the idea 
of a co-ed Columbia and Barnard. The threat had always 
been: Merge or Die. 

Leaving the assembly, I felt positive about the future of 
Barnard. But the more I thought about the situation, the more 
pessimistic I became. I recalled the reasons I had had for 
choosing Barnard. Having gone to a small girls' school in 
Manhattan, I decided that I wanted to go to a small Ivy 
League/Seven Sisters school in a city. Trips to Providence 
and New Haven convinced me to stay in New York. 

Although I was aware of the benefits of a women's school, I 
did not choose Barnard for that reason. I chose Barnard 
because it was a small school affiliated with Columbia 
University. Walking out of Barnard Hall, I wondered how 
Barnard would compete with Columbia, knowing that I, as 
well as other Barnard students, would have chosen Columbia 
for the same simple reasons I chose Barnard. 

Columbia and Barnard are both small, personal schools. 

My first classes at Barnard were very small, plastic desks in 
freshly painted rooms, the students awkward and young. 
Some girls just refused to believe the metaphors in John 
Donne's poetry. "The professor's sex crazy," they'd whisper. 
French classes were giggly and difficult, but you weren't really 
taking French unless you took it at Barnard. Were the Colum¬ 
bia students in our class serious French students, or damn 
fools? The professors were concerned with their students, as 
was the administration. When my father retired, the financial 
aid officer called me in to her office to discuss how I felt about 
the change. After two hours, we began talking money. She 
kept asking me, in the end, if my grant were sufficient. She 
was concerned that Barnard students weren't budgeting 
enough money for food. 

I enjoyed my first year at Barnard, but felt the need for a 
change. If I left Barnard, I would lose my grant, so I stayed, 
but started taking classes at Columbia. These classes were 
bigger, old wooden desks bolted into the floor of a musty 
room, seemingly more intellectual students. I took a writing 
seminar, which became the most exciting time for me while at 


college. I was meeting other writers, writing constantly, and 
finding out, finally, what it was I liked to do best. I chose to 
major in English, so I began taking required courses at 
Barnard. The same awkward girls from freshman year had 
grown gracefully into their roles as young intellectuals. I was 
impressed by my peers, and found that I respected the women 
at Barnard. I welcomed the return to small classes, the recog¬ 
nition in the hall by other students, some of whom would ask 
about my writing, ask for copies of poems. It's like coming 
back to your home town, I thought, looking up at the 
familiar faces as I read in the too-peach Sulzberger parlor. 

I balanced my small classes at Barnard with larger ones at 
some of Columbia's other divisions. Being a Barnard student 
using Columbia's facilities was like being the Country Mouse 
at ease in the City. The limitations of a small women's college 
did not exist within a large, cosmopolitan university. 

Admitting women to Columbia certainly places Barnard in 
a precarious position. I think that Barnard will thrive with the 
competition, for Barnard will be forced to upgrade its facili¬ 
ties and re-examine its curriculum. Already, Barnard has an¬ 
nounced plans for cross-registration with Manhattan School 
of Music. Barnard will have to promote itself: I can't count 
the number of times people have asked me things like, 
"Barnard, isn't that somewhere in Pennsylvania?" 

With the admission of women, Columbia will maintain its 
high standards and ease an awkward classroom situation. I 
remember a familiar pattern in taking Columbia classes: 
feeling intimidated walking into an all male-class, all eyes 
upon me, whispers, the professor welcoming me, encouraging 
me to stay in the course. 

Personally, I would have preferred that Columbia and Bar¬ 
nard remain separate, with women only at Barnard. I think 
that Columbia students eventually come to respect Barnard 
students as their intellectual and creative counterparts, that 
Barnard and Columbia students come to admire each other's 
school for their differences. Barnard students have held a 
unique place within the University. What will differentiate 
Barnard women from Columbia women? What stereotypes 
will each group of women invariably acquire? 

Each school will encounter difficulties. Barnard will have to 
compete for the same applicants. Columbia will have to 
reexamine its curriculum and facilities. We may look beyond 
these problems to the good which has come of this situation: 
women are now in great demand at two of the finest schools 
in the world, which in turn indicates that there are enough 
intelligent women to fill both schools. Surely this is it. A great 
triumph in the history of the education of women. 


Anne Moore graduated in 1982 from Barnard, where she 
won the Lenore Marshall Poetry Prize. She is now working as 
a media planner at a New York advertising agency. 
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Classified 


SERVICES 


Hans Utsch & Co.- Merchant and invest¬ 
ment bankers serving small, growing 
companies, here and overseas, since 
1933. Peter Lerner ’69, (212) 344-5350. 
Professional Editing, rewrite, more. 
Prompt, reasonable. Theo French Edits. 
POB 1058, La Mesa, CA 92041. 

Having a party? A reception? Need a bar¬ 
tender? Call: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT BARTENDING AGENCY for 
professional, reliable service throughout 
the metropolitan area (212) 280-4535. 

AUTHORS. ..we are now seeking impor¬ 
tant fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and juvenile manuscripts for immediate 
publication.Send forFREE BROCHURE 
and full details. Todd & Honeywell, Inc. 
Dept. COL. 10 Cuttermill Road, Great 
Neck, N.Y. 11021. 


HOUSING 


SABBATICAL? Rent/exchange housing 
worldwide. LOAN-A-HOME, 18T Darwood 
PI., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10553. 

PARIS PIED-A-TERRE in quiet courtyard. 
Quartier Saint Antoine, luxuriously reno¬ 
vated. Loggia-bedroom, bath, kitchen, 
spacious salon. (212) 663-1359. 


ART 


Aero Art. Your favorite aircraft, authentic 
oil painting. Potential tax benefits. 
Stephen Kidd, 36 Logan Drive, Princeton, 
N.J. 08540 (609) 452-2083. 


TRAVEL 


Caribbean Sea: Economical efficiencies, 
private coconut beachfront farm, great 
shallow/deep water snorkeling, mental/ 
physical reconditioning. CARIBEPLAYA, 
Guardarraya, Puerto Rico 00723. 

CANCUN, MEXICO-Luxurious 2, 3, 4, and 
5-bedroom villas in Mexico’s spectacular 
Caribbean resort. Daily maid service, pool, 
beach, restaurant and tennis courts. Short 
trip to Mayan ruins. For brochure and 
rates, call (203) 523-1609, or write VILLAS 
TACUL, 924 Farmington Ave., West Hart¬ 
ford, Ct. 06107. 

Guest and cattle ranch high in the un¬ 
spoiled Rockies. Riding, fly fishing and 
pack trips. We run winter horseback and 
land rover safaris in Kenya. Write for bro¬ 
chures. Bayard Fox Y’51, Bitterroot Ranch, 
Dubois, WY 82513. 


Florida/Bahamas/Caribbean. Bareboat 
and captained yachts. 26’ to 126’. Island 
Charters, P.O. Box 533, Miami, Florida 
33133. (305) 858-5992. 


FOR SALE 


Free novel with author’s signature. Re¬ 
quest details. Signed Editions Limited, 
P.O. Box 631-C, Port Washington, N.Y. 
11050 

FDR Centennial in 1982! Be ready (for your¬ 
self or for gifts) with highly-acclaimed LP, 
“Folk/Country Songs of the FDR Years,” 
by Roy Berkeley ’56C. Four songs never 
before recorded commercially. Union rous- 
ers, Depression woes, Jim Crow blues, 
WWII arguments. $6.80 to Roy Berkeley, 
Shaftsbury, VT 05262. SASE for details. 

BIG BAND RECORDS brand new LPs. 
Miller, Goodman, Dorseys, Shaw & others. 
Stamped addressed envelope brings free 
list. Robert L. Bartholomew C, PO Box 
2401, Boca Raton, Florida 33432. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN Columbia Col¬ 
lege graduate with Master’s Degree in 
architecture will consult on or design new 
construction, renovation or rehabilitation. 
If you’re interested in an apartment reno¬ 
vation, summer house or addition, call 
(203) 865-3980. 


WANTED 


Oriental Women seek correspondence for 
cultural exchange, language practice, 
friendship. Asia Exchange. Honokaa, 
Haw. 96727. 


PERSONAL 


MEET quality, professional single men 
and women. A serious, discreet, experi¬ 
enced person wants to understand and 
help match your needs. Call LET US IN¬ 
TRODUCE YOU (212) 362-4373. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to buy or 
swap? You can reach 40,000 prime cus¬ 
tomers with a CCT Classified. Only 75$ per 
word. Ten-word minimum (count phone num¬ 
ber as one word, city-state-zip as two words.) 
5% discount for four consecutive place¬ 
ments. 10% discount for Columbia College 
alumni, faculty, students or parents. Send 
copy and payment, or inquiries on display 
rates; 

Columbia College Today 
100 Hamilton Hall 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
(212) 280-5538 



The Columbia necktie, 
in 100%silk, is now 
available by mail: 


Please send_tie(s) at 

$29.95 each. (Add $ 1.50 per tie, 
postage and handling; NYS resi¬ 
dents, add 8%% sales tax. Allow 
2-3 weeks for delivery.) 

My check for $_ 

is enclosed. 


Name (please print) 


Address 


City, State, Zip 

Send order to: 

The Columbia University Bookstore 
2960 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


Attention WKCR Alumni: 

Columbia College Today needs your help to prepare a feature on 
campus radio at Columbia. Pictures, anecdotes, reflections and 
recollections are welcome. Please contact Jamie Katz (KCR 72) at 100 
Hamilton Hall, New York, N.Y. 10027 (212) 280-5538. 
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They say you can ’t go home again. But for a time you can. 






















We share with you some comments 
from alumni and friends 
who participated in 
Reunion Weekend , 1982 


“Our class came by car and plane and even the A train. Our campus 
stood still proud. The big blue-and-white tent on South Field only 
enlivened what was and remains a splendid campus.” 

“I almost didn’t recognize my old roommate—I hadn’t seen him since 
the ’50s. But as we talked, the years just melted away.” 

“I ran into a lot of people I hadn’t known when we were students, but 
because we had shared such an intense experience at the same time in our 
lives, we had much in common and much to talk about.” 

“I was worried about meeting my husband’s classmates since I didn’t 
know any of them, but they made me feel like one of the gang. And four of 
the wives are getting together next week for lunch.” 

“Ten years ago, we scattered ourselves all over the world. I’m sure I’d 
never see some of my old friends if it weren’t for the reunion.” 

“We live in Europe now, and it was great not only to see friends and the 
campus, but also to be back in the greatest city in the world.” 

“Hearingjim Shenton lecture on the ’20s made me feel like an 
undergraduate again.” 


If1983 is your class anniversary year , we hope you will 
join us on campus for Reunion Weekend , May 28-29• 










Photos by Ann Johnson and Phyllis Katz. Design by Linda K. Josefowicz. 



Come for one last toast e ’er we part. Come back to Columbia!! 


Sponsored by the Columbia College Alumni Association, 100 Hamilton Hall, New York, New York 10027 










